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BUSINESS __ An upturn, when? 
WAR Will it flare up again? 
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New Material of 1,000 Uses! 


The colorful, translucent structural material you see here is made of 
LAMINAC® Resin reinforced with glass fibers. It is a product made possible 
by Cyanamid’s pioneering research in polyester resins 
As a leader in the development of glass fiber-reinforced plastics, Cyanamid 

has helped to bring remarkable new advantages to a variety of products. 

In the panels shown above, for example, these resins provide new strength 
safety and durability for porch and patio enclosures, store fronts, panel 
lighting, shower stalls, skylights and similar installations. To other products, 
also, reinforeed LAMINAC Resins bring outst nding improvements—greater 
impact resistance for auto bodies and pli ine parts, added strength and 
salt-water resistance for boat hulls and fishing rods, more durable beauty for 
luggage and furniture. 


The plastics industry is a dynamic progressive industry . 


. and Cyanamid’s 
research and de -velopme nt program is constantly working to help this 


industry provide better, more useful products for ev eryone, 
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Beware of the quack quacks 


NCE UPON A TIME a farmer had a fine flock of 

ducks. He fed them well, and in return they 
laid many eggs. The more they laid, the better he 
could afford to feed them. The more he fed them, 
the better they produced. They were the best-fed 
ducks in the world and he was one of the most 
prosperous Owner-managers. 


Then one day a strange duck flew in and joined 
the flock. He was against giving the farmer any 
eggs—‘‘We should get everything we produce; the 
farmer contributes nothing.” “But who would 
travel to town for our feed,” asked the other ducks, 
“who would provide fences against dogs?” 


“Capitalist-lover,” sneered the strange duck. 
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Tapping high precision 


micrometer parts on a 


And he was persuasive. In time he had all the 
ducks unhappy and half believing him. Egg pro- 
duction was slowed down. 


)} ‘That meant the farmer couldn’t buy as much feed. 
Then the hungry ducks couldn’t lay as well. 


The agitator blamed the less feed on “‘the selfish” 
farmer, and still fewer eggs were laid. Finally there 
were not enough eggs to justify trips to town for 
feed. There was only one thing for the saddened, 
poor farmer to do. . . he took the flock into town 
for slaughtering. But the strange duck had fled. 


In town he found he hadn’t had ducks at all. 
Every one of them had been a goose. 
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% What Excites Europeans 
\ About Life in U.S.? 
You get the full report—uncensored 


and uacut—sent back by two observant 
French journalists, Pierre and Renée 
Gosset, after a prolonged first look at 


America. You get their impressions of 
every section of the country, of Ameri- 
c c lf can family life, customs, race problems, 
supermarkets and perhaps your own 
city. Starts on page 78. 


% Is the Fight Against Subversives Hysteria? 


Or are disloyal Americans the highly dangerous spearhead 
of a Communist military attack? Here’s one informed view— 
that of Senator William E. Jenner. He heads the Subcommittee 
on Internal Security, which has been sifting the evidence, pro 
and con, for three years. Page 48. 


% Warnings on China that Went Unheeded 


At least one diplomat repeatedly warned that U.S. policies 
were leading to disaster in China. Text of a hitherto unpub- 
lished letter starts on page 31. 
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Washington Whispers 


[What appears on this page is reported in Washington and other news centers] 





Why the Kremlin Feared Beria . . . Ike’s Homework: 
More Newspapers . . . Official Cheers for Mr. Dean 


President Eisenhower is beginning to 
do much fhore reading than he did in 
the past. Although nct yet a heavy 
reader, the President does try to look 
over the Washington and New York 
daily papers, to read weekly maga- 
zines and a daily financial journal. 
The Congressional Record is added 
when Congress is in session. 


x *k * 


Sherman Adams, the White House 
staff chief, is being given chapter and 
verse by Republican Senators on 
how holdovers from the Truman Ad- 
ministration are continuing to run 
many key activities in Government 
departments. After a year in office, 
the White House staff is beginning to 
be impressed by the power of an en- 
trenched bureaucracy. 


& * * 


Hafry Truman, former President, 
maintains a deep interest in the for- 
tunes of Democrats who continue to 
hold important jobs in the Federal 
Government. He is told by some of 
his one-time aides who continue to be 
active in Washington that Republi- 
cans, to date, do not give the impres- 
sion of a party that is settling down to 
stay in power for a long time. There is 
reported to be a lack of zeal in mak- 
ing sure that Republicans hold key 
positions. 


x k * 


Arthur Dean, special U.S. Ambassa- 
dor who has tried to find a basis for 
peace talks with Communists in Ko- 
trea, got White House cheers, not an 
official spanking, when he broke off 
his talks with the Communists after 
repeated insults. Stories were spread 
that Mr. Dean was out of favor for 
his show of independence. 


xk 


President Eisenhower is continuing 
to maintain a balance between Rich- 
ard Nixon, Vice President, and Wil- 
liam Knowland, Senator—both from 
California, and both interested in 
bigger things for the future. At times, 
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Vice President Nixon appears to be 
a White House favorite, and then, 
again, Senator Knowland appears to 
be the favorite. 


xk *& 


White House officials hint that Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and Senator Joseph 
McCarthy no longer are far apart in 
their views on legislation for 1954 and 
on the hunt for subversives in Gov- 
érnment. The view being expressed is 
that fireworks between the White 
House and the Senator are not to be 
expected. 


xk * 


Joseph Farrington, Delegate from 
Hawaii, is within a hair’s breadth of 
realizing Statehood for that Ameri- 
can territory because of the prospect 
of vote shifts in the U.S. Senate. 
Hawaii as a State would assure the 
Republican Party two added Senators 
for the 1955 session, making it more 
difficult for Democrats to capture 
the Senate. 


x © & 


Charles E. Wilson, Secretary of De- 
fense, has won his arguments and 
established himself as undisputed boss 
of the U. S. armed services. President 
Eisenhower is highly impressed by 
Mr. Wilson’s methods of operation 
and by the success he has had in as- 
serting his authority over the military 
commanders. 
x « 

Lavrenti Beria’s “trial” and execu- 
tion were hurried through because 
the Kremlin was worried by recent 
serious disturbances by Beria follow- 
ers in Tiflis and other cities in the 
Georgian Republic, where Beria grew 
up and first came to prominence. 
Certain circles in Washington believe 
Georgia may prove to be Russia’s 
“soft underbelly”—a possible staging 
area for rebellion. 


x *k * 


Herbert Brownell, Jr., Attorney Gen- 
eral, is not impressed by the argu- 


ment of leading Democrats that he 
made a mistake by letting the coun- 
try get a peek at spy activities in the 
U.S. Treasury during war and post- 
war years. Mr. Brownell, over months 
ahead, might lift the lid on other 
interesting situations that the files 
contain. 


xk * 


Business groups plugging for lower 
tariffs, more free trade are not very 
confident about any headway in the 
coming Congress. Many say they 
would be willing to settle for a con- 
tinuation of present policies. 


x * * 


Diplomats of U.S. and Canada, writ- 
ing formal notes to one another, have 
been making it hard for U.S. Senators 
to interview Igor Gouzenko, the man 
who uncovered the Communist spy 
ring in Canada. Mr. Gouzenko, all 
the while diplomats were making him 
out a hard man to contact, was eager 
and ready to talk to the Senators. 


x * * 


John Foster ‘Dulles, Secretary of 
State, is discovering the French take 
with a big grain of salt his warnings 
that U.S. might withdraw unless ac- 
tion is taken to build a European 
Army. Politicians of France figure 
that they can counter the U.S. threat 
by one of their own to end the war in 
Indochina, which U. S. is largely pay- 
ing for but not fighting. The French 
idea is that United States will pay al- 
most any price to prevent the Commu- 
nists from making further gains in 
Southeast Asia. 


xk * 


Francisco Franco, Spain’s dictator, 
is proving a somewhat difficult man 
to deal with in building bases in Spain 
for U.S. use. Americans have been 
warned that they will deal only with 
the Spanish Government and will not 
have formal contacts with Spanish 
businessmen. U. S. diplomats are a bit 
worried, too, that secret protocols to 
the Spanish deal may become public. 
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... another unique 


NEW! No other paper like it! Rein- 
forced . . . but NOT laminated ... 
Mosinee SCRIMTEX “is the answer for 
converters and other manufacturers who 
need tough, reinforced paper but find 
adhesively laminated papers unsuitable. 
Modern SCRIMTEX has tough fibre-glass 
scrim embedded or built in as part of the 
paper itself . . . typical of Mosinee tech- 
nique in creating special papers for many 
industrial functions. 

What do you want paper to do in your 
product or packaging? 


contact MOSINEE PAPER MILLS COMPANY | 


DEPT. U, MOSINEE, WISCONSIN 


MOSINEE 


makes. fibres 
work for Industry 
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in BUDGET STEEL DESKS 


HASKELL 
gues 40 much fare ho Littl, / 


Yes, at budget prices, Haskell 
gives you many fine features 
found only in higher-priced 
desks — beauty, efficiency, 
custom-quality and comfort. 


A GREAT NAME IN BUDGET STEEL 


HASKELL 





See your dealer, or write for brochure 


HASKELL, INC. 


303 E. Carson St., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
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The March of the News 


AMERICAN LIBERTIES 


N A STREET-CORNER INTERVIEW filmed 

for television use, former President 
Truman had some things to say about the 
future of American liberties. These liber- 
ties, he said, may be threatened, but 
they are not in danger from “an interior 
Communist uprising.” 

“If you know anybody that knows a 
Communist,” he said, “I wish you'd put 
him in touch with me, because I'd like 
to see what one looks like.” 


STRENGTH IN EUROPE 


IEUT. GEN. ALBERT C. WEDEMEYER took 
[ a gloomy view of Allied ground 
strength in Europe, but thought better 
of the air-power outlook there. The Gen- 
eral, now retired, told a Senate subcom- 
mittee that the combined Allied ground 
troops probably could give a “good ac- 
count” of themselves but that he doubted 
they could hold the Continent in case of 
Russian attack now. He added, however, 
that Western air strength is building up 
rapidly and may become the determining 
factor. 


UNION SPEECHMAKING 


j ee NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS BOARD, 
reflecting its changing membership, did 
an about-face—and employers mostly 
liked it. The Board reversed an old rule. 
Previously, when employers had made 
antiunion speeches in the shop and dur- 
ing working hours, union spokesmen had 
to be given equal opportunity to state 
their case. 

“We reject the idea that the union has 
a statutory right to assemble and make 
campaign speeches to employes on the 
employer's premises and at the em- 
ployer’s expense,” the Board ruled by a 
3-to-1 majority. 

Both employers and union men were 
barred from making speeches on com- 
pany time during the 24 hours preceding 
NLRB elections held to determine 
whether a union is to represent the em- 
ployes in collective bargaining. 


COST OF A BUDGET 


T COSTS PLENTY just to figure out how 

much a Government department pro- 
poses to spend in the year ahead. The 
Defense Department estimates that it 
spent about 30 million dollars just as- 
sembling and totting up the digits con- 
tained in the military budget that will 
go to Congress very shortly. The job 
took about 12 million man-hours of work 
by officials and clerks whose hourly 


stipend is reckoned conservatively at 
$2.50. The Army, whose forthcoming 
big cut of man power gave it trouble, 
used half the man-hour total. 


WARNINGS ON REDS 


PRUILLE BRADEN, a former Assistant 

Secretary of State, told a Senate sub- 
committee that back in 1945 he sent two 
cables to the then Secretary of State, 
James F. Byrnes, warning of Communist 
infiltration in Latin America. The mes 
sages, he said, failed to reach Mr. Byrnes 
and also, presumably, President Truman. 
Mr. Braden also said that as Ambassa- 
dor to Cuba and to Argentina he sent 
repeated messages warning of Commu- 
nist dangers, but received no acknowl- 
edgment. He broadly intimated that he 
believes his communications may have 
been intercepted by Communists in the 
State Department. He thought it all a 
“mystery which might be portentous.” 


AIR ACADEMY 


SERVICE ACADEMY for the Air 

Force, comparable to Army’s West 
Point and Navy's Annapolis, received 
powerful support in Congress. Chair- 
man Dewey Short of the House Armed 
Services Committee made it the first 
business on his January agenda. Mr. 
Short estimated its cost at 150 to 200 
million dollars. 


MIDGET SUBMARINE 


HE NAVY revealed its plans to launch 
os new miniature submarine sometime 
in 1954. The craft, about 50 feet long, 
will have a “unique power plant” and 
controls resembling those of an_air- 
plane. One man will be able to operate 
it while other crew members attend to 
special tasks. The midget will be able 
to launch guided missiles and lay 
atomic mines. Other nations have ex- 
perimented with similar vessels, but this 
is the first for the U.S. It is called the 
X-1 “Minisub.” 


TRIMMING THE LIST 


RESIDENT EISENHOWER belonged to 
eee hundred organizations when he 
took office. But now he is a member of 
comparatively few. Soon after his in- 
auguration, the President sent out a sheaf 
of resignations. 

“At that time he decided to retain 
membership only in those organizations 
in which he could be active, such as the 
Red Cross,” a White House press secre- 
tary explained to newsmen. 
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The Transistor was announced only 
five years ago but it is already the daddy 
and granddaddy of many promising off- 
spring. All of the growing uses of this 
tiny electronic device stem from its in- 
vention at Bell Telephone Laboratories. 


Seldom has there been an invention 
with such exciting possibilities in te- 
lephony and in other fields. A recent is- 
sue of The Reader’s Digest calls it “The 
Fabulous Midget” and reprints these 





BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


THAT’S A TRANSISTOR, invented at Bell Telephone Laboratories. This tiny electronic device can do many things that 
vacuum tubes can do and more besides. Though little larger than a coffee bean, it can amplify electric signals 100,000 times. 


words from an article in the Science 
News Letter: “In less than half a cen- 
tury, the electronic tube has changed 
the world. The effect of the transistor 
on cur lives may be equally potent.” 


The Bell System, in accordance with 
its established policy of making all of 
its inventions available to others on 
reasonable terms, has licensed forty 
companies to make and sell transistors. 
These include makers of advanced 





NATIONWIDE ...TO SERVE THE NATION. 





She’s Holding a Five-year-old Granddaddy 


equipment for defense, as well as radios, 
television sets, computing machines, 
hearing aids and electronic apparatus. 


One of the first uses of the Transistor 
in telephony was in the new electronic 
equipment which enables telephone 
customers to dial Long Distance calls 
from coast to coast. 


We can already see the time when it 
will bring many other improvements in 
both Local and Long Distance service. 


LOCAL...TO SERVE THE COMMUNITY. 
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or tHE WEEK 


> GOVERNOR THOMAS E. DEWEY of 
New York is back in the racket-busting 
business. What he is doing may set na- 
tional patterns for controlling labor 
unions run by hoedlums and “charities” 
run as rackets. The Republican Gover- 
nor’s mop-up campaign also helps to 
build party prestige ahead of 1954 elec- 
tions—when both the New York Gover- 
norship and Republican control of Con- 
gress are at stake. 

Mr. Dewey crossed party lines to pick 
George P. Monaghan, Democratic police 
commissioner of New York City, as czar 
of harness-racing tracks. The czar’s job is 
to clean up scandals, purge the tracks of 
crooked labor bosses and crooked poli- 
ticians, even if unions have to be man- 
handled in the process. Mr. Dewey counts 
on support of honest union leaders and 
their members. 

Charities exposed as collecting great 
sums of money not spent on actual 
charity are to be dealt with through new 
laws. Mr. Dewey is walking on eggs to 
keep from. crippling valid charitable 
organizations through new restrictions in- 
tended to wipe out racketeers. U. S. Sena- 
tors are interested in the exposures, and 
new federal laws to regulate solicitors for 
charity may result. 

Continual war on crime enhances the 
Governor’s reputation, and his party, 
feeling its power at the polls slipping in 
New York, may put pressure on him to 
run for Governor again next year. At 51, 
he is serving his third four-year term, has 
been Governor for 11 years. 


> VYACHESLAV M. MOLOTOV, Soviet 
Foreign Minister, is slyly twisting Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s new approach to the 
atomic problem right back into the same 
old Kremlin pattern that has blocked 
agreement on this vital issue for years. 

Mr. Molotov consents to talks on pool- 
ing the world’s atomic resources for 
peaceful purposes. But he goes on to 
demand that the taiks also include the 
banning of atomic weapons. 

This is the very pitfall that Mr. Eisen- 
hower was trying to avoid. Every pre- 
vious approach to the atomic problem 
has aimed at this millennial goal—and all 
failed because Russia refused to trust 
her atomic arsenal to international in- 
spection. So Mr. Eisenhower proposed a 
form of international atomic co-opera- 
tion that would not raise security fears. 
It was to be only a start—not an end. 

If the wily Mr. Molotov can turn the 
plan into another conference on banning 
the bomb, Mr. Eisenhower’s hopeful start 
could become a dead end. 
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> ROGER M. KYES, Deputy Secretary of 
Defense, is the real tailor of the “new 
look” designed for the U. S. armed forces. 
This streamlining program calls for fewer 
men in uniform, fewer dollars and more 
emphasis on air and atomic power. 

Mr. Kyes’s pruning of military man 
power is in keeping with the reputation 
that he built up during 20 years as a 
manufacturing executive. He was known 
as a ruthless cost trimmer, an effective 
reorganizer, a tough administrator. He 
had worked up to vice president when he 
left General Motors to go to Washing- 
ton a year ago with his GM boss, Defense 
Secretary Charles E. Wilson. 





mies he has to enforce will require trim- 
ming forces in Japan and Korea. 

Admiral Radford knows the Far East 
well. As U.S. naval commander in the 
Pacific, from pre-Korean-war days until 
last summer, the Admiral studied every 
weak spot in the Far East and the ways 
that it can be defended. 

Economy in defense is being ordered 
by civilian defense chiefs. The Admiral 
himself is a reluctant convert to the idea. 
When he first took office last August he 
said defense planning would not be based 
on economic considerations. But, after 
the Joint Chiefs’ first “new look” at de- 
fenses was thrown back to them as too 


United Press 


RACE-TRACK ‘CZAR’ MONAGHAN WITH GOVERNOR DEWEY 
. . a job for racket busters 


The Pentagon found Mr. Kyes just as 
tough as he was cracked up to be. He 
took a quick, critical look at the spend- 
ing, toured U.S. bases abroad, pro- 
nounced them overstaffed, and laid down 
the law: Military planning must be im- 
proved, frills and waste must go, even if 
feelings were hurt. He demanded bolder 
use of radical new weapons, more reliance 
on air power and less on masses of men. 

When the ‘new look” was announced, 
it matched his pattern. The Joint Chiefs 
of Staff stitched it up, but Mr. Kyes cut 
the cloth. 


> ADMIRAL ARTHUR W. RADFORD 
is back in the Far East only four months 
after becoming Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. As Chairman, he is taking 
a long, hard look at U.S. troops sta- 
tioned there, figuring that Army econo- 


expensive, the Admiral shifted to the view 
that military men “must be conscious of 
the economic side of the picture.” 

Economics—as well as defense needs— 
dog him as he pinpoints places where cuts 
may have to be made. 


> HAROLD STASSEN dropped a rough- 
edged brick on European toes last week. 

Mr. Stassen, Director of the Foreign 
Operations Administration, handles all 
U. S. aid handed out to foreign countries. 
Aid is to be considerably shrunken next 
year—perhaps a billion dollars or so 
below the cur:<nt level. )..0 1 all of it will 
be military aid. 

Europe already was expecting some 
such cut. But Mr. Stassen also advised 
foreign nations to raise wages for workers 
That advice goes down hard in such 
places as Britain and France, where gov- 
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ernments are resisting demands for wage 
hikes. Those governments want man-day 
production raised first. Otherwise, they 
say, they will price themselves out of 
export markets through increased wage 
costs. 


> JOHN L. LEWIS, at 73, is still grabbing 
bears by the tail. The gruff, tough old 
labor leader is trying to annex the Inter- 
national Longshoremen’s Association to 
his own United Mine Workers. 

The ILA was kicked out of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor for failing to 
purge itself of racketeers. Mr. Lewis 
seems to believe that the racketeers can 
be ousted after the affiliation goes 
through. 

He made the same optimistic, bear- 
grabbing approach to Communists years 
ago—and found it hard to turn loose. He 
used Communists as organizers while he 
was founding the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations, with the idea that he could 
toss them aside later. The Communists 
outlasted Mr. Lewis in the CIO. 

Annexing the ILA would salve an old 
Lewis grudge against AFL President 
George Meany. To promote annexation, 
Mr. Lewis lent ILA $50,000 of UMW 
funds to help it fight a new, rival unit in 
the AFL. ILA President William V. 
Bradley gratefully plumped for affilia- 
tion with UMW. 


> SENATOR RUSSELL B. LONG is the 
key man in a senatorial switch play that 
might see a 49th star—for the State 
of Hawaii-—stitched to the U.S. flag by 
next Fourth of July. 

The Louisiana Democrat’s vote bottled 
up the bill in committee last year while 
lengthy hearings on Alaskan statehood 
went on. But the Senator now is ready to 
unbottle the Hawaii bill right.after Con- 
gress reassembles. He says he has long 
favored Hawaiian statehood, stalled it 
only so Alaskans could make their case, 
too. The Hawaii bill has passed the 
House and needs only Senate approval, 
which the Senator believes will be forth- 
coming despite rumors of a Southern 
filibuster against it. 

Senator Long, barely 30 when he came 
to the Senate for the 1949 session, got a 
cool reception from old-timers who 
figured they were in for another dose of 
oratory such as they got from his father, 
Huey P. Long. Instead, the Senators 
found a rather quiet man who worked 
hard. Most of them like him now. 
> ALFRED W. FLEMING is an unfamiliar 
mame to most Americans, but you are 
likely to be hearing a lot more about him. 
Mr. Fleming has just been picked as new 
head of Internal Revenue Intelligence—the 
Treasury’s equivalent of the FBI. A 
major task in front of him is to work out 
extensive changes in U. S. tax-collection 
methods. The idea is to collect several 
billion dollars a year in revenues now 
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FOREIGN-AID CHIEF 


... 4 jolt for 


lost through cheating, chiseling and other 
forms of tax evasion, including ignorance 
of what taxes are supposed to be paid. 

Mr. Fleming, 56, was trained to be an 
accountant and has been with the In- 
ternal Revenue Service for more than 
30 years. As a special agent for something 
like a quarter of a century, he tracked 
down moonshiners, income tax evaders, 
and show operators who dodged admis- 
sion taxes. His associates at the Treasury 
estimate his work has resulted in tax re- 
coveries and fines approaching 250 mil- 
lion dollars. 


> RENE COTY, new French President, 
has one big asset in French politics: His 
views on foreign affairs are a mystery. 
M. Coty (no relation to the perfume 
makers) is 71 and has been in Parliament 
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HAROLD STASSEN 
Europeans 


Unived Press 


for nearly 30 years. But when his name 
was offered as a dark-horse compromise 
candidate after six days of fruitless 
voting, no one was sure where he stood 
on the burning dispute over rearming 
Germany. 

So Senators and Deputies on both sides 
of this dispute flocked to M. Coty’s ban- 
ner and he won on the 13th ballot. 

France’s second postwar President is a 
chain-smoking lawyer who looks like a 
farmer. He worked up through a variety 
of Government posts to vice president of 
the Senate but remained unknown to 
most Frenchmen. 

As President, he may be kept pretty 
busy by his chief function—to nominate 
new Premiers. His predecessor, Vincent 
Auriol, had to choose 16 Premiers in a 
single seven-year term. 





—United Press 


JOHN L. LEWIS AND LONGSHOREMEN’S BRADLEY 
. a jab at the AFL 




















a 
Engineers mount cameras On California desert, rocket Desert craters fade away as Here, another wing design 
and X-wing on supersonic begins flight reaching 3 camera records speed effect flaps violently from the pres- 
rocket to test new design. times the speed of sound. on new experimental wing. sure of the supersonic speed, 


Lockheed Scientists Shape the Forms of 


Lockheed’s Expanding Science Center Improves Today’s Planes and Develops New Designs for 


FIRST IN THE NATION'S ALL-WEATHER DEFENSE. Lockheed F-94 Starfires are jet interceptors loaded with electronics for almost automatic 
flight. Starfires protect vital U. S. cities, even in darkness or bad weather. For 8 years, Lockheed has built more jets than any other manufacturer. 
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LEADERSHIP DEMANDS CONSTANT ACHIEVEMENT 


Announcement 


Important news in the U.S. air- 
craft industry this month was 
establishment by Lockheed of 
a new Missile Systems Division, 
a separate organization inte- 
grating 10 years of research 
and development in the field of 
havin ad fake electronics and _pilotless air- 
trregiendee Beg scons craft. Important progress in 
is Raskiceate Bok. current top-secret work at Lock- 
new Enainowings ; : . gee heed prompted decision to es- 
Gn Scena. al : ’ re # tablish new division in expand- 
Building. ‘i ; _ — } ing field of automatic flight. 


SCIENCE CEN- 
TER — Future 


FIRST! FLYING RADAR 
STATION. Lockheed Su- 
per Constellations, with 
radar humps, provide 
Navy and U.S.A.F. with 
new concept of defense 
—a new method of de- 
tecting an enemy hours 
in advance through ap- 
plied electronics. 


FIRST! ELECTRONIC SUB PA- 
TROL—Advanced models of 
Lockheed P2V Neptune Bombers 
give U.S. Navy long-range sub 
patrol with destructive power 
and advanced sonic devices. 


ev 

Parachuted to earth, rocket 

camera is recovered with 

film data vital for the future. TOMORROW'S MET- 
ALS. Planes 10 to 25 
years from now, cur- 
rently under study by 
Lockheed, will require 
new materials to with- 


® stand tri-sonic speeds. 
Here, Lockheed scien- 
tist checks X-ray film of 


new metal. 


the Era of Automatic Flight 


The above film strips take you behind the 

scenes to show Lockheed scientists test- 

ing new wing designs for future aircraft COMING SOON—Look 

many times faster than today’s. This is for other dramatic new 
Z Lockheed models soon, 

an example of advanced research at Lock- including XF-104 Day 

eed’s expanding Science Center. Scien- Superiority Fighter. — 

tist-engineers work with nuclear energy, 

pilotless aircraft, electronics systems, new 

metals for the era of automatic flight. 


Lockheed discoveries in pure science 
are matched by Lockheed progress in 


applied science. Lockheed’s science of de- 
| sign has produced a radar-laden team of 0c eo 
} protecting military aircraft—flying radar 


stations, almost automatic interceptors, 

genti-submarine patrol bombers. Skill in Lockheed Aircraft Corporation, Burbank, California, and Marietta, Georgia 
science of production enables Lockheed to 
produce 12 different models simultane- 
ously—and all models are on schedule! 





LOOK TO LOCKHEED FOR LEADERSHIP 
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HYPO NEEDLE PROBES 
SONIC BLAST! 


Through the slender passages of AiResearch high- 
speed turbo machines, air blasts at velocities close to 
Mach 1 — the speed of sound. 

How to measure true total pressure inside these 
passages was a problem vital to AiResearch engi- 
neers. A tiny total pressure probe was required. It 
could not be purchased so AiResearch laboratory 
technicians created one from a hypodermic needle 
and a section of 72 thousandths tubing. 


By use of this total pressure probe, it is possible to 





make correction of air flow design to further improve 
the efficiency of small AiResearch air and gas 
turbines. 

This is another example of how AiResearch labora- 
tories must design and manufacture their own tools 
and equipment in order to create the unique, highly 
specialized AiResearch components important to 
many types of modern industrial development. 
AiResearch Manufacturing Company, Los Angeles, 
California, and Phoenix, Arizona. 


__ A DIVISION OF THE GARRETT CORPORATION 
4 world leader in the design and manufacture of aircraft equipment in 
these major categories: AiR TURBINE REFRIGERATION... 

HEAT TRANSFER EQUIPMENT... ELECTRIC ACTUATORS ...GAS TURBINES... 
CABIN SUPERCHARGERS... PNEUMATIC POWER UNITS... ELECTRONIC CONTROLS... 
CABIN PRESSURE CONTROLS. ..TEMPERATURE CONTROLS 
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24th and N Streets, N.W. 


Newsgram Washington, D. C. 


In making your plans for the year ahead, bear this in mind: 
Boom times will be ended, definitely. Harder_times will be back. 


Old virtues, as a result, will regain importance. Hard_work will carry 
its reward. Laziness, inefficiency again will bear a penalty. 





Debt is to seem less desirable. Money in the bank will be a good thing 
to have. The dollar, knocked down for so long, will raise its head again. 








Business, less active, still will be very good. Good business, however, 
will go to those who offer most, try hardest. Buyers will call the tune. 

Businessmen will be more responsible for business trends. Government will 
be less responsible. Private capital will come more into its own. 

Competition will govern again in 1954. 











ay Most people will be about as well off in 1954 as in 1953. 

Wage earners, in many cases, will do less well. Overtime will be scarce. 
Raises will be harder to get. Salaried workers will be better off, relatively. 

Housewives will find that allowances stretch a trifle further. 

Professional people will have another good year. Farmers, however, are 
likely to be squeezed a bit more, to enjoy a little less income. 

Retired persons will gain a trifle. Stockholders are likely to get about 
as big dividends as now. Businessmen, though, often will find profit margins 
under some pressure. Price trends are to be slightly downward. 

Standards of living for most will be unchanged to a little higher. 

Jobs will not always be so easy to find. The unemployed, as a result, 
will find the going tougher. Big unemployment, though, is not in sight. 























War is going to fade further into the background. War scares will die. 
Talk will take over. Diplomats will have a big year. Generals will have 
a rather bad year. A military career will lose some attraction. 
Russia, as usual, will gain from talks; U.S. will lose, as usual. 
+ Atomic pool will be talked about, probably forgotten. Atomic weapons 
will continue to be built and to gain in importance for defense. 
U.S. lead in atomic strength, big now, will grow more. 


America, before the year is out, will feel quite secure, complacent. 











Military build-up will slow markedly. Army size will start to shrink. 
Navy size will, too. Air force will become the main line of defense. 
Armed forces overseas will start to come home during the year. 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


Draft will go on. Draft term will be kept at two years. Pressures will 
grow, however, for a shorter term. Draft calls will stay quite small. 

Emphasis upon nationalism, more than on internationalism, is likely to 
develop all over the world in the year ahead. Trends are changing. 





Tax cuts will go with military cuts. Tax cutting will grow in favor. 

Cuts now made are just the start. Cuts to come, maybe in 1955, will be 
bigger, more noticeable. Income tax trend is to be downward. 

Individuals get a 10 per cent cut on 1954 income. Corporations get an end 
to the excess-profits tax and, probably, a cut from 52 per cent to 50 per cent 
in regular income tax. Excise cuts will be selective. 

Tax-cutting policy will aim at stimulating business. Taxes, very high now, 
will become a pump-priming influence when reduced. 











Spending cuts will go along with, not precede, tax cuts. 

A balanced budget, talked about, will remain elusive until recovery starts 
another round after the adjustment now under way. 

Budget balancing will remain a No. 2 objective. Tax cutting will keep 
priority. Tax cuts release dollars for individuals and private industry to 
spend and invest. Private spending, then, can take over from spending by the 
Government, enabling Government to cut down until outgo balances income. 

A shift away from state capitalism toward more private capitalism is to be 
the major goal of official policy in the year ahead. 














Business will have a strong voice in shaping Government policy in 1954. 
Labor leaders will be listened to, but will not dominate. 

Strikes, probably, will be kept in check. The strike weapon, in time of 
adjustment, will promise fewer rewards than in time of boom. 

Wage inflation seems pretty well ended for the time being. 











Farm price supports will be kept high in the new year. Minimum wage for 
workers, probably, will be raised to $1 an hour from 75 cents. 

Old-age pensions are likely to be raised, take in more groups. 

Taft-Hartley labor law will be changed little, if at all. 

Foreign aid will be kept up with money already authorized. New money for 
aid to other countries will be harder and harder to get. 

Hawaii might become the 49th State. Politics, with an eye on November, 
will dominate the session of Congress. New ideas will be at a discount. 














Population in U.S. will continue to rise rapidly. Baby crop of nearly 4 
million is indicated again. Marriages will level off because this is the 
period when small baby crops of depression years reach marriageable age. 

Big families will continue to be the vogue. U.S., a nation of about 161 
million people now, will be a nation of 163.5 million a year from now. 





President Eisenhower will try in 1954 to do more leading. 

Government, molded into a pattern after 20 years of Democratic rule, will 
begin to take on more of the appearance of a Republican regime. 

Policies will shift, at home and in foreign fields. U.S. will be less 
influenced by world affairs, more preoccupied with domestic problems. 
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FAITH... 
backed by dollars 






When you see telephone lines going up, you see proof your telephone company believes 
in the future of your community. General Telephone System has invested hundreds of millions 
of dollars in that faith to bring modern telephone communication to 21 states. 
As we continue to expand and impfove our service, thousands 
of Americans show their faith by investing their savings in our System; 
many others by investing their careers, some by doing both. 


It is faith and partnership like this that keeps America great. 


gm General Telephone 
mame System... rw of He 
C2 ° ° 


260 MADISON AVENUE. NEW YORK. N.Y. 
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my W' VD LIKE TO rest 








] Said Father Time, “The New Year’s here, a lusty 

e hopeful lad. I've taught him all I know—he doesn’t 
need his tired old Dad. My work is done—I’d like to 
rest—I’m weary as can be! Could you folks here at 
Statler find a quiet room for me?” 






A CHEERFUL ROOM 
sort AND ROOMY BEO- 


They showed him to a handsome room, a Statler 

e studio. He tested out his bed; his tired old eyes began 
to glow. “A cheerful room, a friendly room, a soft and 
roomy bed—it’s restful and relaxing! It’s just fine!” 
the old man said. 
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3 “Now here’s what I call luxury—a bath that’s steam- 

eing hot. And lots of soap and towels—gosh, it really 
hits the spot. Perhaps I'll shave—I’ve been too rushed 
the whole vear long to do it, but still, I’ve come to like 
my beard—I guess I'll just shampoo it. 


S pELiciouS 


| STATLER FOOD 








“This Statler food’s delicious! If all men could eat this 

4. way, the world might be a better place—there’d, be 
more smiles, I'd say! For I’ve observed one thing that’s 
never changed since time began—there’s nothing like 
good food to sweeten up a sour man! 








RESOLUTION 


STAY 
DO STATLER 





“T came here to relax, and it’s the perfect place to do 

5. it. The Statler’s in the heart of town, and everything’s 
close to it. That Statler hospitality deserves a lot of 
praise—‘You really are a guest’ is more than just an 
empty plirase!” 











STATLER 
HOTELS 
See YY 


STATLER HOTELS: NEW YORK « BOSTON «+ BUFFALO « DETROIT 
CLEVELAND « ST. LOUIS * WASHINGTON «+ LOS ANGELES 























Any Statler will be glad to make a reservation for you at 
any other Statler. Resorvations confirmed the same day. 


TWO GREAT NEW STATLERS—HARTFORD «+ DALLAS 


(Opening summer, 1954) (Opening fall, 1955) 
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OUTLOOK 
FOR 1954 


Business Trend Down—Then Up in 1955 


1953 has seen the end of the boom. 
1954 will see the downturn running its 
course. Resurgence is not expected before 


1955. 


For many, business news will be not so 


good— 


Smaller pay, fewer jobs, scarcer orders, 
lower profits, unwieldy inventories. 


Times will not be quite so good for 
most people in the year ahead. Trends 
all along the line are likely to be down- 
ward, slowly but definitely. 

This downward turn is coming after 
the best year in history—a year in which 
jobs and incomes and living standards 
broke all records. The new year will not 
be quite that good, but it may well be 
the second best of all years. Even if con- 
ditions become worse than now indi- 
cated, the year still will be as good as 
1951—by no means a year of hardship. 

The downturn is coming after 
13 years of almost uninterrupted 
expansion. Actually, the turndown 
already has started and probably 
will continue gradually over the 
whole year. Some officials expect 
midyear, 1954, to mark the end of 
adjustment from the long period of 
inflation. The more accepted ap- 
praisal, however, is that it will take 
12 months or more of adjustment 
to work the kinks out of the eco- 
nomic system. This suggests an up- 
turn sometime in 1955 instead of 
1954. 

Most people will be well off even 
with the end of the boom. For 
those who are not overly deep in 
debt, and who have work, life will 
continue to be enjoyable. But there 
will be some people who will be 
pinched. Jobs are not to be so free- 
ly available. Raises will not be so 
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Some good news also is in store, however. 
Prices of many things are sure to drop. 
There will be more “good buys” in houses, 


cars, appliances. Living costs may ease. 


People with fixed incomes will have less 


of a struggle. Value of their dollars is not 


easy to get. There will be very little 
overtime pay. Money is going to take 
on more meaning because it will not be 
flying around in such profusion. 

There are several causes for the end- 
ing of the long boom. 

Spending by the Federal Government, 
for one thing, is being cut down and may 
be trimmed rather sharply during 1954. 
It was this type of spending that started 
the boom on its way upward again in 
"1950. Industry, at the same time, is com- 
pleting some of its expansion programs 
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likely to be clipped on inflation. 
Federal taxes will be reduced. 


and will begin to invest a little less in 
new plant and equipment. Then there is 
a declining trend in creation of new fam- 
ily units because people now reaching 
marriageable age come from the depres- 
sion baby crop of the early *30s—a small 
one. This tends to limit the demand for 
new dwellings and for many things that 
a family neéds. 

An overriding influence is the fact 
that industry has built up a big backlog 
of goods. It is going to be necessary to 
work down these stocks, which means 
that activity will slacken in many 
fields of production as backed-up 
goods move to customers. Individ- 
uals, too, have stocked up heavily 
on such things as refrigerators, tele- 
vision sets and automobiles. They 
are expected to buy fewer of such 
items. 

In this process of adjustment, 
almost all groups are to be affected. 
There is not likely to be the pres- 
ence of boom in some lines in the 
midst of adjustment in others. All 
signs at present suggest that the 


}++t. gentle settling from boom to low- 
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Source: Estimates by USN&WR Economic Unit © 1953, By U.S. News Pub. Corp, 


er levels is to be rather general, ex- 
tending through all branches of the 
economy and to all parts of the 
country. 

Farmers were the first to be hurt 
when the boom slowed down. Their 
income shrank moderately in the 
last year while their expenses 
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Source: Now, based on official tigrures: 


increased. Farmers can look for some 
further income slippage in 1954, chiefly 
because they probably will have a small- 
er volume of production to sell. Market- 
ings in 1953 increased about 5 per cent 
while prices declined 10 per cent. In 


1954, marketings are likely to drop 3 to 
4 per cent, with prices down only a 
shade. 


Wage earners, among city people, 
are likely to feel the tightest pinch. 
Probably another 1.3 million will lose 
their jobs during the year. Factory lay- 
ofts are likely to be more frequent, often 
with extended periods of idleness. Pay 
per hour will stay high, but there will 
not be so many hours of work in most 
factories. That means less overtime and 
smaller weekly pay checks. 

The wage earner managed to get the 
biggest rise in income and in living stand- 
ards during the period of inflation. His 
union got him wage increases year after 
year, and pay scales usually ran ahead 
of living costs. Now it is his turn to face 
the adjustment that the farmer already has 
gone through. There is also less chance 
to strike for higher wages than there used 
to be. Employers are not so pressed to 
keep production lines moving and are like- 
ly to be more inclined to hold out against 
strikers’ demands. In coming months, em- 
ployers are quite likely to gain an upper 
hand at the bargaining table. 

Salaried workers, on the other hand, 
will tend to come into their own. In 
times of business decline, a monthly 
salary is better insurance against trouble 
than a daily wage. Salaries usually do not 


16 


sear trom now, estimates 
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LIVING COSTS — 


Down a Bit 


15.2% 
1947-49 


average 


113.1% 
of 
1947-49 


average 


YEAR. 
FROM NOW 


tw USN¢ s Leemomic Unit 


increase as rapidly as wages, but neither 
do they decline as rapidly. And the sal- 
aried worker is more likely to keep his job 
than the wage earner during slack periods. 

A raise in salary probably will be 
harder to come by, with business slow- 
ing down. But the salaried man or wom- 
an can expect to make some _ gains 
through lower prices, which will permit 
salaries to be stretched a little further. 
This is to be a situation new to the 
white-collar class. This group has tended 


Ahead for 


AFTER-TAX 
INCOMES —* 
A Small Downturn 


$249.8 
billion 


a year 


$238.6 
billion 


a year 


YEAR 
FROM NOW 





to be pinched more than wage earners 
through the recent period of steadily 
rising prices and living costs. 

People with investments can expect 
a gain in 1954. Landlords will realize 
more from their properties because 
rents often will be higher. Interest rates, 
too, are likely to be up a shade from 
1952, although dividend payments prob- 
ably will be down slightly. Landlords 
and bondholders were hit by the infla- 
tion that raised their living costs but 


Farmers Face Another Drop 
In Income in 1954 


(ANNUAL RATES) 


CASH 
INCOME 


$32.4 


billion 
a year* 





INCOME 
A YEAR 
FROM 


$29.5 


billion 
a year* 


*Including Government payments. 





Source: yw, basec d on > yg" mg pepartanae figures; year from now, estimate by USN&WR Econcmic Unit 
¢ News Pu ‘orp. 
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SPENDING BY 
CONSUMERS —* 
A Moderate Decline Coming 


$231 
billion 
a year 


$222.9 
billion 
a year 


YEAR 
FROM NOW 


held their incomes down. Now that situa- 
tion is expected to shift. 

In the aggregate, people’s incomes 
are to be down moderately, but taxes 
also will be lower. The result will be 
slightly less money to spend or save. The 
tendency to save probably will grow 
stronger as business slows. 

The buying public can call the tune 
in 1954. Supplies will be abundant in 
everything from automobiles to beet- 
steaks, and sellers will be eager to at- 


Individuals in 1954 


JOBS — 
Not Quite So Many 
People Working 


65.3 


million 


64 


YEAR 
FROM NOW 





tract customers. Prices are likely to 
descend gradually through the year, and 
bargains will be offered more frequent- 
ly. On the whole, living costs for the av- 
erage family will shrink a bit for the 
first time since 1950. 

For the businessman, 1954 is to be a 
period of intense competition—the first 
actually since before World War II. He 
will have to struggle for markets, coddle 
his customers, keep a sharp eye on costs. 
Corporate profits in the aggregate are ex- 


Builders Due for Big Year 
In 1954, Despite Dip 


(ANNUAL RATES) 
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Source: Estimates by USN&WR Economic Unit 
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NEW HOUSES —* 
A Drop in Building 


million 
a year 


YEAR 
FROM NOW 
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pected to drop from the present rate of 
19.5 billions a year, after taxes, to an an- 
nual rate of 16.8 billions by the end of 
1954. 

Hardest hit are likely to be the man- 
ufacturers of consumers’ hard goods— 
automobiles, appliances, furniture. These 
plants overproduced in 1953 and must 
adjust their output downward in 1954. 
Demand also is likely to be smaller for 
military hard: goods, farm implements 
and construction materials. 

The outlook is not universally gloomy, 
however, for producers of hard goods. 
If business firms stick to announced im- 
provement plans in 1954, the manufac- 
turers of industrial machinery and equip- 
ment may do fairly well. And producers 
of new household appliances, such as 
room air-conditioners, automatic dish- 
washers and driers, are planning on in- 
creased volume. 

For producers of soft goods the pros- 
pect also is less bleak. A year from now 
output of textiles, clothing, shoes, paper, 
chemicals, oil and gasoline is not likely 
to be more than 5 per cent below current 
levels, over all. Largest declines are in- 
dicated in textiles, paper products, pe- 
troleum products and some chemicals. 

Merchants, as a group, can look for- 
ward to smaller sales in 1954. 

Sales of retail stores turned down in 
the final half of 1953, with the drop 
centering in hard goods. A continuation 
of that decline can be expected in 1954, 
with sales sliding more sharply during 
the second half of the year. 

To be more specific: Sales of new 
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cars probably will drop 10 per cent in 
the coming year, with a smaller decline 
probable in total sales of dealers in cars 
and accessories. Appliance stores are in 
for tough sledding. Families have loaded 
up on appliances ever since the end of 
World War II, and now it is pretty hard 
to make a sale unless a bargain is offered. 

Dealers in hardware and building ma- 
terials will be affected adversely by the 
decline in housing starts in 1954. How- 
ever, present indications are that new- 
home construction will be high in 1954, 
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even if not as high as in 1953, and there 
will be a greater demand for home re- 
pair and maintenance. On balance, the 
decline ahead for these merchants prom- 
ises to be modest. 

Farm-implement sales will continue 
to be slow until farm prices and income 
show signs of stability. Implement deal- 
ers and manufacturers already have ex- 
perienced a drop in business, and little 
improvement is in sight. 

Stores that specialize in soft goods— 
nondurables—did as well in the second 
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half of the last year as during the first 
half, as a group. Slumps in clothing, fuel 
and appliances were balanced by gains 
in food and gasoline. Chances are that 
sales of fuel and clothing will increase 
in the months just ahead and nondurable- 
goods stores as a group may ring up a 
record volume in the first half of 1954. 
But, for the second half of the year, the 
sales trend is expected quite definitely 
to point downward. 

The building industry faces a rather 
encouraging prospect. -Official forecasts 
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WHOLESALE PRICES — 
Down a Bit 
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point to some decline in building ac- 
tivity but not much—from 36. billion 
dollars a year at present to 33.6 billion 
a year by the end of 1954. However, 
varying trends within the industry are ex- 
pected. Housing starts are expected to 
drop below 1 million in 1954, compared 
with nearly 1.1 million in 1953. There 
is to be less industrial construction, less 
military and naval building and a small- 
er amount of farm construction. But in- 
creases are expected in stores, hotels 
and office buildings, public-utility ex- 
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r Businessmen in 1954 


WAGE RATES — 
Steady 


(Average hourly earnings 
of factory workers) 





pansion, schools and hospitals, and high- 
ways. 

Foreign trade is likely to drift lower 
during the year. Exports already are 
down for coal, grain, cotton goods and 
petroleum products. Declines also may 
result from growing competition from 
Europe in machinery, motor vehicles and 
producers’ goods. Foreign aid, which acts 
really as an export subsidy, is scheduled 
to drop in 1954. Imports of raw ma- 
terials also are likely to be smaller as a 
result of reduced domestic production. 
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In charting the course of business ac- 
tivity: The decline that started around 
mid-1953 probably will carry through 
March. In the April-June period some 
increase in production is likely in au- 
tomobile output, industriai equipment 
and construction. The real test will come 
during the second half of 1954, with the 
indicators pointing to smaller outlays by 








consumers, business and Government. 
Together, these trends add up to a mod- 
erate over-all decline in 1954, but no 
severe reversal. 
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NO END IN SIGHT TO U.S: GROWTH 


Population Rise Is Most Rapid in History 


U.S. is a land of 161 million people now. 

Population is still growing—more than in 
any other nation of the Western world. Baby 
boom—four million were born in 1953—shows 
the swift, steady growth of the U.S. The birth 
rate here is getting close to that of teeming 
India. The way things are going there will be 


206 million Americans by 1975, a gain of 
more than 70 million in 35 years. 

Rise in population shows no sign of level- 
ing off yet. It means expanding markets for 
homes, services, all family needs. It means 
plenty of business activity just to keep up with 
a country that is still growing 





People in ever-expanding numbers are 
the great, continuing force for growth 
in this country. Population is holding to 
a swift and steady rise—and that means 
constantly greater needs for goods and 
services and shelter. 

More babies were born in the United 
States during the year just ended than 
ever before. With nearly 4 million births, 
some immigration, and 1.5 million deaths, 
U.S. population rose by a net of 2.7 mil- 
lion. 

The United States at this point is a 
nation of 161 million people. Back in 
1940—just a short time ago—it was a 
nation of 132 million. Ten years be- 


fore that it was a nation of 123 million. 
In the 1930s, official predictions were 
being made that the U.S. population 
probably never would exceed 160 mil- 
lion. Now, more than 200 million are in 
sight for the 1970s. 

Among all Western nations, the U.S. 
is growing the most. During the World 
War II period it grew even faster than 
Russia. Population growth in this coun- 
try is about eight times that of Great 
Britain, or France, or Italy, or Canada. 
Only China and India show greater pop- 
ulation gains. 

The great growth of America at this 
point is in babies. 


A Growing Country — 


206 Million Americans by 1975 


Baby crops, year after year since 1947, 
have been breaking records. 

The American birth rate today, at 
24 births per thousand of population per 
year, nearly equals that of India. Big 
families, out of fashion in the 1920s and 
1930s, once again are the vogue. So are 
early marriages, among both well-to-do 
families and those in the lower income 
ranges. 

There was a time when the higher- 
income, better-educated Americans ap- 
peared to be afraid to have big families. 
Now, college-educated women are hav- 
ing as many children as those who did 
not go to college. 





206.6 


million 









































Source: Census Bureau 
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Basic Data: Census Bureau and National Office of Vital Statistics 


These are fundamental facts that as- 
sure continued growth for business and 
industry over the years ahead. The Amer- 
ica of the future is to be an America 
with rising needs of all kinds; and that 
means rising opportunities. 

The country, too, is “growing young- 
er” again. Not long ago, worry prevailed 
about the rising proportion of the aged. 
Now, the increase in the number and 
proportion of people over age 65 seems 
much less important, in view of the 
striking expansion in the ranks of young 
people. 

A few figures show the coming 
changes in age groups in their right 
perspective. 

In 1940, the country had 9 million 
people 65 years of age and older. They 
were 6.7 per cent of all Americans. 
Now, there are 13.6 million and they 
represent 8.5 per cent of the total pop- 
ulation. By 1975, the 65-and-older group 
will have increased to 20.7 million, or 10 
per cent of all. Total number of old peo- 
ple, thus, is to grow by 11 million over 
the 35-year period from 1940. 

At the same time, however, there will 
be a much greater rise—of 25.5 million 
—in the number of young Americans un- 
_ der the age of 20. Youths and children 
numbered 45.3 million in 1940. Now, 
they number about 57 million. In 1975, 
using a conservative estimate of the 
birth rate in years ahead, there will be 
70.8 million Americans under 20—or 56 
per cent more than in 1940 and 24 per 
cent more than today. 
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Thus, despite a sizable gain in the 
oldest group of people, the U.S. in 1975 
will still have the basic population make- 
up of a young and growing nation. Its 
children and youths, under 20, will com- 
prise one third of the total population just 
as they did in 1940 and as they do now. 

The coming rise in another group— 
the 20-to-35-year-olds—is another popu- 





Births Around World: 
How U.S. Compares 

Births 

Per 1,000 

Population 

(1952) 
United States 24.6 
Britain 15.7 
Canada 27.4 
France 19.2 
Western Germany 15.7 
India 26.8 
Israel 31.6 
Japan 26 
Mexico 43.9 
Spain 20.8 
Sweden 15.5 
Switzerland 17.4 
Source: United Nations 
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lation development of primary impor- 
tance. Right now this group is relatively 
small, because of the social trends that 
produced small families in the 1920s and 
the economic pinch that caused a low 
birth rate in the 1930s. 

As of now, there are 35 million Amer- 
icans age 20 to 35, where there were 33 
million in 1940. But expansion is coming 
by 1960, and, in 1967, the huge puwst- 
World War II baby crops will start en- 
tering this age bracket. From then on, 
growth will be fast. 

By 1975, nearly 50 million Ameri- 
cans will be at least 20 years old but still 
under 35—the group whose wants and 
needs are at a peak. They will be the 
biggest mass market that industry ever 
had for new cars, engagement rings, 
houses, apartments, appliances, clothes, 
furniture and baby equipment. 

The outlook thus is that, by 1975, 
only 21 years from now, the U.S. will 
have 120 million people under age 35— 
a youthful population equal to the total 
population in 1930, when predictions of 
a “mature” and “aging” nation first came 
into fashion. Total population by 1975 
will be 206 million; if conservative esti- 
mates prove correct. It could be higher— 
up to 221 million if the 1953 birth rate 
continues straight through to 1975. 

Middle-aged people, however—those 
35 to 65 years old—are to decline a bit in 
relative numbers during decades ahead. 
This change can be of some importance 
to manufacturers of products aimed at 
this age group. Those manufacturers 
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New Households—A Postwar Downtrend 
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won't get as big a gain in markets as the 
ones who cater to youths and older 
people. But the change is hardly signit- 
icant in any national sense. 

Here are the facts on this aspect of 
the population picture: 

In 1940, the country had about 45 mil- 
lion people between 35 and 65 years of 
age. They were 34 per cent of total pop- 
ulation. Now, there are around 55 mil- 
lion in this group, still 84 per cent of the 
total. By 1975, there will be around 
65 million, representing 31 per cent of 
the estimated population at that time. 





Schooi Ages Show 
The Biggest Gains 


(Changes in population, by 
age groups, 1953-60) 


Age Group Increase 
(thousands) 

Under 6 —543 (decrease) 
6-18 9,971 
19-24 522 
25-64 4,244 
65 and over 2,236 
Total 16,430 


Source: Census Bureau 











THE BABY PICTURE: MORE BIRTHS THIS YEAR THAN EVER BEFORE IN HISTORY 
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Thus, the country is entering a period 
when people who do the most work and 
make the most of the buying decisions 
will be increasing less than the young 
and old groups. That means a somewhat 
heavier burden for workers and earners 
who support the dependent groups. 

This shift, however, will have little 
practical significance as long as the U. S. 
maintains its traditional 3 per cent an- 
nual increase in productivity per man- 
hour of work. 

A rise such as that can easily compen- 
sate for the burden of more dependents 
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in the population, and allow for a rising 
standard of living, too. 

The results of population changes 
show up everywhere. 

Record-breaking school enrolluients are 
an old story in most communities, and 
there’s no end in sight. Enrollment now 
in grade schools, high schools and col- 
leges is up to 32.7 million, 26 per cent 
over 1946. 

Another 30 per cent rise is certain by 
1960. The children who will cause that 
increase already are born. There will be 
further big increases after that, bringing ? 
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new problems of overcrowding, teacher 
shortages and costly expansions of 
facilities. 

An increase in military man power is 
coming along already. The supply of 
new 18-year-old youths hit its low point 
in 1951, when only 1 million boys 
reached 18. This year, 1.1 million passed 
into the draft-age pool. By 1960, the 
annual new supply of youths will be up 
to 1.5 million. That lays the basis for 
important changes in draft and other 
man-power policies, eventually. 

Formation of new households, another 
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U.S. Leads Western World—and Russia— 


In Population Growth 
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facet of population shifts, is on a short- 
term downtrend. About 894,000 new 
households were formed in 19538. It was 
the fifth consecutive year in which fewer 
new families were formed than in the 
previous year. : 

This decline already has dulled the 
demand for new houses and housing 
equipment. The figures suggest a further 
slight decline is due, with the annual av- 
erage of new family units expected to be 
around 818,000 until 1960. Then, after 
this present short-term lull, a big rise in 
family formation appears certain. 
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Over the long range, present popula- 
tion trends make one of the most opti- 
mistic signs on the horizon. 

To a rich and progressive nation such 
as the U.S., increasing population is a 
tonic, not a problem. It is antidepression 
insurance. It cultivates the boom psy- 
chology, the feeling that the nation is 
youthful, expanding, a good place to in- 
vest money. 

Growing population also is a signal to 
the world that the United States of Ameri- 
ca is on the upgrade, not old and declin- 
ing; still far from its zenith of power. 





Crowded Schools — 
Continuing Problem? 


Ec. uy ’ 
tf 


Now In 1960 
(millions) (millions) 





Elementary schools 7.2 9.4 
High schools 23.3 30.5 
Colleges 2.2 2.9 
(Total enrollment gain: 30.9%) 


Sources: Office of Education and Census 
Bureau 
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SCHOOL DAYS: AN AVALANCHE OF PUPILS IN A “YOUNG” NATION 
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War—Will It Flare Up Again? 


Probably Not—‘54 Will Be a Year of Talk 


The world expects to talk, not 
to shoot, through 1954. 

Thoughts of bomb shelters are 
not the mode in Europe. In Asia, 
once again, people worry more 
about rice than war. Still, armies 
will remain large. 

Looking into 1954, U.S. News 
& World Report editors resident 
abroad see diplomats, not sol- 
diers, in action. More war is out. 
But real peace is not in sight. 


There is every prospect, in the year 
to come, of a world that will be doing 
more talking than fighting. 

Shooting war is not likely to flare up 
again. The mood of Soviet leaders is for 
a period of talking, of trving to collect a 
price for a period of no war, not for 
shooting it out. The mood of people. the 
world over, is one in which fears of a 
new world war, even of new small wars, 
play little part. 

“I have not met a single man who is 
thinking about building a bomb shelter 
for Christmas,” reports one U.S. News & 
World Report Regional Editor, after a 
year-end trip around the European con- 
tinent. 

Armies, however, are likely to stay 
big. Some will get bigger, acquiring 
more arms, enlisting more men. In Asia, 
particularly, big armies still must fight 
a war in Indochina and stand guard over 
a stalled peace in Korea. 

U.S. military leaders, asked to rate 
the woild’s trouble spots in terms of mili- 
tary danger. put Indochina’s war first, 
Korea’s deadlock second. Then, in order, 
come Britain’s quarrel with Egypt over 
Suez, India’s clash with Pakistan over 
Kashmir. Europe’s problems, in terms of 
immediate military danger, get lower 
priorities. 

Europe remains the top prize for non- 
Communists to hold, the top prize for 
Russia to seek. For the year ahead, how- 
ever, this appears to be a worry for dip- 
lomats first of all, not for soldiers. Euro- 
peans do not fear a Soviet attack in 1954, 
but European leaders are worrying 
about their ability to hoid their defensive 
alliance together. 

Russia, playing on this hope for 
peace, has agreed to talk about the Ei- 
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senhower plan for pooling resources of 
atomic energy for peace. Russia also has 
agreed to talk with the foreign ministers 
of the U.S., Britain and France at Ber- 
lin in 1954. 

War fears, as a result, are not bother- 
ing Europeans much. In Asia, however, 
the mood is different. 

In the East, from Suez to Korea and 
Japan, people are watching actions, not 
words. There is shooting war in Indo- 
china. There are smaller guerrilla wars 
still smoldering in Burma, Malaya, Indo- 
nesia and the Philippines. The conclu- 
sions of U.S. News & World Report 
Regional Editors resident in Asia, who 
have traveled tens of thousands of miles 
surveying the prospect for 1954 are pre- 
sented in what follows. 

The U.S., rather than Soviet Russia or 
Communist China, is the great question 
mark in the minds of leaders in the 
Middle East, South Asia, Southeast Asia 
and the Far East. These men feel that 
the U.S. will determine the trend of 
events in this part of the world. 

In an area that is highly illiterate 
and uninformed, most Asians who form 
opinions believe that Communist aggres- 
sion reached its peak in Korea. All the 
energies of Communist China, they be- 
lieve, will be absorbed in the problems 
of internal development, not more war. 

Peace feelers, put out in the name of 
Communist-led rebels in Indochina, 
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ARTILLERY SHELLS LIE WAITING IN KOREA 


through Moscow and through neutral 
Stockholm, add to the Asian feeling that 
1954 will be a vear of comparative peace. 
But there is a strong fear and uncer- 
tainty about U.S. policies, translated 
into terms of Asian livelihood and sur- 
vival. 

Dependent upon U. S. is much of that 
part of Asia lying dangerously close to 
Communist China. 

Formosa and the tiny islands that are 
all that remain of Nationalist China are 
totally dependent on U.S. economic and 
military support. 

In the Philippines, a newly elected 
President says the outgoing regime has 
left the Republic virtually broke. He 
will want more U.S. military and eco- 
nomic aid to keep the country going, to 
keep Communist rebels in hiding, in 
1954. 

Korea has a guarantee of 200 million 
dollars in aid from the U.S. But the 
Korean Government is wondering 
whether the U.S. will continue to sup- 
port what is to be a 20-division Army in 
the years ahead. 

In Indochina’s war, France and the as- 
sociated native governments could not 
keep fighting Communist-led rebels for 
more than a few months without U.S. 
aid. 

Japan, though superficially prosper- 
ous, is taking on a rearmament program 
at a time when the U.S. is buying less 
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. ..no sudden explosion is expected 
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WEST GERMANS SERVE IN FRONTIER GUARD 
...on the edge of the Communist world 


in Japan for Korean war, and when 
Japan’s efforts to sell goods in near- 
by markets are being blocked by U.S. 


policies toward Communist China 
and by British Commonwealth trade 
policies. 


More armament in Asia, not less, is 
what the coming year will bring. 

Korea’s Army will reach its peak in 
1954. Formosa’s aging Army is mod- 
ernizing as fast as equipment becomes 
available. Indochina’s native states want 
U.S. arms to free them from military 
dependence on the French. Japan is 
on the way with a military program 
that may eventually make her a_first- 
class power in Asia. 

Pakistan, too, wants a first-class Army 
and looks to the U.S. to get arms. In 
India, people fear a new war with Paki- 
stan, if it gets U.S. arms. Suspicion ot 
the U.S. in India has reached a new 
high. Both Soviet Russia and Commu- 
nist China, as a result, expect to make 
more headway in India in 1954. Some 
Communist missions are already in India; 
others are on the way. 

U.S. policy in the year ahead is cause 
for concern all over Asia. There is fear 
that the U.S. may curtail its military-aid 
program, wrecking those countries de- 
pendent upon it. There is India’s con- 
cern that the U.S. may give new mili- 
tarv aid to Pakistan. There is concern 
in Southeast Asia that the U.S. may let 
prices for rubber and tin go so low that 
Malaya and Indonesia will fall into an 
economic depression, giving Communists 
a new chance to seize power. 

The reservoir of good will for Ameri- 
cans that Vice President Nixon found in 
Asia certainly exists in the Philippines 
and Formosa. In Japan, however, anti- 
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Americanism is on the rise. And, all over 
Asia, the world’s best salesmen have 
not vet sold the Asians on the reasons 
why American troops must remain in 
Asia. 

Relief at the end of the fighting in 
Korea was the biggest single fact in Asian 
life in 1953. Now, for 1954, Asians find 
their age-old personal problem of getting 
a full rice bowl linked to the question of 
U.S. policies in Asia. More shooting war, 
for Asia, looks unlikely to Asians. They 
even hope for a negotiated end, some- 
how, to Indochina’s war. And _ policies 
made in Washington, not in Moscow or 
Peiping, will, they feel, set the pace in 
Asia for the year ahead. 





In the West, war fear has virtually 
disappeared from the calculations of 
Europeans. That is the consensus of the 
Regional Editors of U.S. News & World 
Report in Europe. 

Most Europeans feel that the danger 
of war has passed for the time being. 
People are more confident about the fu- 
ture. They are saving more money and 
investing more money. 

East-West tension no longer leads Eu- 
ropeans to worry about war. Instead, 
they seem to feel that this tension is al- 
most a permanent state, kept from ex- 
ploding by a balance of power between 
the Communist world led by Soviet Rus- 
sia and the non-Communist world led 
by the U.S. 

Only at the fringes of the Communist 
world do you find people who still feel 
insecure about war. In Belgrade, capital 
of the rebel Communists of Yugoslavia, 
a few people still fear that war may be- 
gin with Russian bombs on their heads, 
just as World War II came to them with 
a German bombing. And East Germans, 
fearful of Communist persecution, still 
escape into West Germany. But fear 
that war will come in 1954 or soon 
thereafter is hard to find. 

Inside France, the state of division 
and indecision approaches complete pa- 
ralysis. Frenchmen broke all previous rec- 
ords in time consumed just choosing a 
President for their country. There will 
be another crisis in mid-January, when a 
new Government must be chosen to suc- 
ceed the present lame-duck Cabinet. 

The issue dividing France is whether 
or not the Germans should be permitted 
to rearm. There is so little fear that Rus- 
sia will attack Europe in 1954, or any 
time soon, that Frenchmen feel they can 
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INDOCHINESE SOLDIERS SEE ACTION 
...in the world’s No. 1 trouble spot 
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PAKISTAN‘S ARMY ON PARADE 





... a threat to India? 


afford to debate the danger of war from 
a rearmed Germany—perhaps a decade 
hence. 

West Germans who opposed rearm- 
ing just a couple of years ago now realize 
that they cannot expect the U.S. to 
mount guard for them indefinitely. Rus- 
sia, they feel, offers them a united Ger- 
many only if they are willing to remain 
defenseless, subject to Russia’s whim. 
Few West Germans now are willing to 
pay Moscow’s price. 

Chancellor Konrad Adenauer, as the 
result of his election victory in 1953, goes 
into 1954 as the strongest champion of a 
united European Army. West German 
rearmament will depend mostly on U.S. 
deliveries of heavy arms, but, so far, 
West German leaders have expressed 
no doubts that these arms will be de- 
livered. 

Smaller countries on the edge of Rus- 
sia’s empire are planning to continue 
their programs of rearmament through 
the vear. You hear few complaints from 
Greeks, Yugoslavs, Swiss or Swedes 
about defense costs. They view Soviet 
proposals to talk peace with deep suspi- 
cion, considering them a part of short- 
term, not long-term, Soviet strategy. But 
they expect no war in the year to come. 

In Italy, a wobbly Government is 
worried by the gains of left-wing parties 
in the last year. This gain itself appears 
to be the result of a conviction among 
the Italian people that the threat of war 
from Russia has dwindled considerably 
since Joseph Stalin’s death. 

One Italian official, looking glumly 
at a picture of Georgi Malenkov, Stalin’s 
plump heir, said, “How can you expect 
people to be afraid of a fat man?” 

Danger in Europe, however, appears 
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to most Europeans to be political and 
diplomatic. Most Western Europeans 
agree that, in the long pull, there is dan- 
ger of war, too—but they don’t see it 
coming in 1954, or even in the foresee- 
able future. 

Soviet policy for the coming year, as 
it is assessed by most Europeans 
equipped to make such judgments, will 
be concentrated on persuading Euro- 
peans to drop their guard, to abandon 
rearmament, to quarrel with the U.S. 

“Europe for the Europeans” is becom- 
ing the substitute for the more direct 
“Yankee go home,” once scribbled on the 
walls of Europe’s cities by Communists 
and their companion “neutralists.” 


Russia’s year-end agreement to talk 
about international control of atomic 
power has added new ammunition to the 
arguments of those who oppose rearma- 
ment. Italy, Belgium, the Netherlands 
and Luxembourg all are waiting for 
France to approve the European De- 
fense Community and its continental 
European Army. And the French weak- 
ness and indecision of 1953 is likely to 
grow worse, not better, in 1954. 

France, too, holds the key to the 
world’s last remaining shooting war. 
The struggle in Indochina is not popu- 
lar in France. Many Frenchmen are 
convinced that a rearmed Germany 
will dominate Europe if a third of 
France’s professional soldiers are tied 
down in Asia. And Communists could 
take over Indochina if the French pull 
out before natives are ready to take over 
defense. 

Forecast for the world in 1954, thus, 
is based as much on the mood of the 
world’s peoples as on the moves of the 
world’s leaders. 

War, definitely, is not expected to 
flare up in the coming year. Military men 
see no real signs, now, that Soviet Russia 
is getting set to move any time soon. 
Statesmen and diplomats believe that 
the Communist leaders in the Kremlin 
still think they have more to gain by talk- 
ing, by propaganda and negotiation than 
by shooting. 

Peace has been brought no closer 
by Moscow’s propaganda, either. The 
way things are in Korea, where shooting 
has stopped without a clear victory, 
where Communists bicker and stall to 
prevent real peace, appears to set the 
tone for the kind of world Soviet Russia 
wants for 1954. 
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BRITISH SOLDIER IN SUEZ 


...@ quarrel with Egypt 
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PLENTY GOING ON IN THE SKIES 


Here’s the Latest Report From the Air Force 





word: 





Following is from the text of a United 
States Air Force report on flying saucers, 
prepared after long study by the Air 
Technical Intelligence Center and cleared 
for publication by the Department of 
Defense: 


During 1952, the bumper year for 
“saucer” sightings, 1,700 reports were re- 
ceived by the Air Force, of which 70 per 
cent came from civilian sources. Approxi- 
mately 20 per cent of the sightings were 
unexplainable on the basis of informa- 
tion received. 

During 1953, by midyear, only 250 
reports had been received of which near- 
ly 50 per cent came from military sources. 
The number of unexplainable sightings 
dropped to 10 per cent. 

The drop in unexplained sightings is 
largely due to the increased accuracy 
and the completeness of reports being 
received. To be of value, a report should 
include such basic data as size, shape, 
composition, speed, altitude, direction, 
and the maneuver pattern of the objects. 
Without such information, it is almost 
impossible to establish the identity of 
the object sighted. In addition, a recent 
study has shown a direct correlation be- 
tween the number of sightings reported 
and the publicity given to “saucers” by 
the nation’s press. 

In order to overcome this lack of basic 
data, and. to standardize all reports, a de- 
tailed questionnaire was prepared by the 
Air Technical Intelligence Center and is 
now submitted to each person reporting 
an unidentified aerial object. It is felt 
that the information thus obtained will 
lower still more the number of unex- 
plained sightings. 

The majority of all reported sightings 


\/have been found to involve either man- 


made objects such as aircraft or balloons, 
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“Flying saucers’’—here’s the new official 


Air Force now is identifying more of them. 
And it denies having any evidence that they 
are space ships or U.S. secret weapons. 

Of 250 sightings reported in six months last 
year all but 10 per cent are “‘explainable.”’ 

Many turn out to be huge, 90-foot balloons 


° 


saucers. 


now used in upper-air research. Others are 
the planet Venus or “inversion reflections.’ 
But some reports still remain a mystery. 
Nearly all involve objects detected at night 
by radar and seen as lights in the sky. 
This is the U.S. Air Force’s account in its 
own words, of all that is known now about 











—United Press 
BALLOON HEADS SKYWARD 
It may be called a “saucer” 


or known phenomena such as meteors 
and planets. 

Present-day jet aircraft, flying at great 
speeds and high altitudes, are often mis- 
taken for unknown objects by the un- 
trained observer. Sunlight — reflections 
from the polished surfaces of aircraft 
can be seen plainly even when the air- 
craft itself is too distant to be visible. 

Weather balloons also account for a 
substantial number of sightings. These 
balloons, sent to altitudes of 40,000 feet 
and higher, are launched from virtually + 
every airfield in the country. They are 
made of rubber or polyethylene, swell 
as they gain altitude, have very good re- 
flective qualities, carry small lights when 
launched after dark, and can be seen at 
very high altitudes. 

In addition to the ordinary weather 
balloon, huge 90-foot balloons, which 
sometimes drift from coast to coast 
[2,800 miles], are used for upper-air re- 
search. These balloons also have a highly 
reflective surface and are visible at ex- 
treme altitudes. 

Frequently, unusually bright meteors 
and planets will cause a flurry of reports, 
sometimes from relatively experienced 
observers, At certain times of the year, 
Venus, for instance, is low on the horizon 
and will appear to change color and move 
erratically due to hazy atmospheric con- 
ditions. 

Approximately 12 per cent of all sight- 
ings reported are from military and ci- 
vilian radar facilities. It is fairly well 
established that some of these images 
are ground objects reflected from a layer 
of warm air above the earth (tempera- 
ture inversion). 

Temperature-inversion reflections can 
give a return on a radar scope that is as 
sharp as that received from an aircraft. 
Speeds of these returns reportedly range 
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from zero to fantastic rates. The “objects” 
also appear to move in all directions. 
Such sightings have resulted in many 
fruitless intercept efforts [chases by Air 
Force planes]. 

Bearing out the theory of tempera- 
ture-inversion reflection is an incident 
which occurred in January, 1951, near 
Oak Ridge, Tenn. Two Air Force air- 
craft attempted to intercept an unidenti- 
fied “object” and actually established a 
radar “lock” on the object. 

Their altitude at the time was 7,000 
feet. The unidentified object, according 
to their radar, appeared to be at an ele- 
vation of 10 to 25 degrees. Three passes 
were made.in an attempt to close on the 
object. In each instance the pilots re- 
ported that their radar led them first up- 
ward and then down toward a specific 
point on the ground. (One scientific 
theory holds that light can be similarly 
reflected from a layer of warm air above 
the earth. If this proves to be correct, 
many visual night sightings could be ac- 
counted for.) 

There are a small number of unex- 
plained reports which involve a combina- 
tion of seeing the object and detecting 
it on radar simultaneously. In each case 
the object appeared at nighttime and 
had the appearance of simple lights. 

Ionized clouds have probably caused 
some unidentified radar returns. Thun- 
derstorms are identifiable by radar, and 
radar is used aboard some aircraft and 
ships to avoid them. Radar returns have 
also been received from birds, ice forma- 
tions in the air, balloons, ground reflec- 
tions, frequency interference between 
other radar stations, and windborne ob- 
jects. Obviously such returns are very 
difficult to identify, especially when they 
occur during darkness. 

As stated earlier, the difficulty of 
evaluating reports of all types is based 
largely upon the lack of basic data sur- 
rounding the sighting. It is felt that the 
detailed questionnaire will remedy the 
situation in part. 

In addition, special photographic 
equipment has been developed for dis- 
tribution to selected air-base control tow- 
ers and Air Defense Command radar 
sites. This equipment consists of a diffrac- 
tion-grating camera which separates light 
into its component parts (spectrum) and 
registers them on film. The principle in- 
volved is that used by astronomers in 
determining the composition of the 
stars. 

In this manner Air Force scientists 
may be able to determine the source of 
unidentified lights. As yet, no photo- 
graphs from this camera have been re- 
ceived. 

There have been some misconceptions 
concerning the Air Force handling of 
“flying saucer” reports. One of these mis- 
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conceptions is that the Air Force is either 
withholding “flying saucer” information 
from the public or cloaking it beneath a 
security classification. This is untrue. 

The names of the persons involved in 
the sightings are withheld in respect of 
their privacy. They are free, however, to 
say what they please. Reports which 
divulge the capabilities of our aircraft, 
radar, and electronic equipment are 
classified for obvious reasons. All other 
information with respect to sightings is a 
matter of public record. 

Another misconception centers about 
photographs of “flying saucers.” The Air 
Force does not possess photographs 
which prove the existence of “flying 
saucers.” Because still photographs can 
be so easily faked, either by using a 





The images are too small to analyze 
properly. Since ownership of these films 
remains with the persons taking them, 
the Air Force is not in a position to give 
them out. The owners may do with them 
as they please. 

Although hoaxes comprise but a small 
percentage of total reports, some of them 
prove to be the most sensational and the 
most publicized. However, to insure that 
the Air Force will not embarrass indi- 
viduals or groups who are sincere in their 
beliefs or who may be victims of such 
hoaxes, the facts brought out in the in- 
vestigations of these false reports are 
generally not made public. 

Unfortunately, this policy has often 
given the erroneous impression that 
the Air Force is deliberately denying or 
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STRANGE OBJECTS IN THE SKY 
... fen per cent remain mysterious 


mock-up or model against a legitimate 
background, or by retouching the nega- 
tive, they are practically worthless as 
evidence. Innumerable objects, from ash 
trays to wash basins, have been photo- 
graphed while sailing through the air. 
Many such photos have been published 
without revealing the true identity of the 
objects. 

More attention is given to moving 
pictures of unidentified flying objects 
since they are more difficult to fake. 
However, only a very few movie-type 
films have been received by the Air 
Force and they reveal only pinpoints of 
light moving across the sky. The Air 
Force has been unable to identify the 
source of these lights. 


withholding information which, if  re- 
vealed, would prove the existence of 
“saucers.” 

The Air Force has stated in the past, 
and reaffirms at the present time, that 
unexplained aerial phenomena are not 
a secret weapon, missile, or aircraft, 
developed by the United States. None 
of the three military departments nor 
any other agency in the Government 
is conducting experiments, classified 
or otherwise, with flying objects which 
could be a basis for the reported phe- 
nomena. 

By the same token, no authentic phys- 
ical evidence has been received estab- 
lishing the existence of space ships from 
other planets. 
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Why More Congressmen Go Abroad 


Job Calls for It, and Travel Money Comes Easy 


Some traveling Congressmen 
have hit a jack pot—all kinds of 
spending money in_ unlimited 
amounts, and few questions 
asked. 

The cash comes from a little- 
known treasure trove called 
“counterpart funds.’ Sometimes 
it makes business a pleasure. 

If so inclined, Congressmen on 
official trips can dip into the fund 
and see the world—it costs them 
only pocket money. 


A way to see the world, to conduct 
official business and to enjoy a life of 
travel, all at very little cost, is being 
discovered by more and more mem- 
bers of Congress. 

In the five months since Congress ad- 
journed, 120 Senators and Representa- 
tives, some of them with wives and 
families, have gone out to see the world 
on business and pleasure. For a large 
number, mostly those going to Europe, 
there was a thrill in finding what seemed 
to be a gold mine that turned up spend- 
ing money as it was wanted. 

A great many members of Congress 
were careful about how they dipped into 
this mine. They were scrupulously care- 
ful about the accounts they kept. 

But a few of them found that, for as 
little as $200, a man could travel around 
the world, getting the best accommoda- 
tions on planes, ships and trains. He 
could live in fancy Paris hotels, be enter- 
tained by high public officials. He could 
shop in the strange bazaars of Istanbul, 
watch the exotic dancers in Cairo night 
clubs, sample fine food in the best restau- 
rants of the world. 

The windfall comes from what are 
known as “counterpart funds.” These 
funds come into being as a result of 


American military or economic aid. For ‘ 


example, when the U.S. gives France 
a tractor, the French farmer who finally 
gets the tractor pays for it in francs. That 
payment in francs is set up by the French 
Government as a counterpart fund. A 
small portion of that fund is turned 
back to the U.S. to cover this country’s 
expenses in France. 

Counterpart funds, thus, are in the 
form of local currencies—French francs, 
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1. A committee of Congress de- 
cides that one of its members, 
Congressman Doe, should look 
into conditions abroad. The com- 
mittee chairman notifies the State 
Department that Mr. Doe will visit 
Country X on official business. 


U. S. State Dept. 


2. The State Department alerts 
the U.S. Embassy in Country X. 
Diplomatic officials start making 
necessary arrangements with 
local officials for the Congress- 
‘man’s visit. 


Embassy 





3. The Embassy draws on the 
treasury of Country X for local 
currency in whatever amount Mr. 
Doe thinks he will need. This 
comes out of money set aside by 
Country X as an offset to U.S. aid 
— money known as “‘counterpart 





4. Congressman Doe arrives in 
Country X. The Embassy gives 
him his spending money. He 
signs a receipt. No questions are 
asked about how he will spend it. 
He is expected to turn back any 
money he doesn’t spend on of- 
ficial business. 


U. S. Treasury Dept. 









3. The Embassy files a report 
telling the U.S. Treasury how 
much it has drawn in local cur- 
rency to cover Congressman Doe’s 
expenses. Mr. Doe goes about 
his business. No accounting is 
required. 


; } a 
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English pounds, Danish kroner, Italian 
lire, Greek drachmas—and can be spent 
only inside the country. These funds can- 
not be converted into dollars. So what 
Congressmen get, in effect, is a part of a 
frozen deposit to the credit of the U.S. 
Government and only a small part of that. 

The experience for some members of 
Congress, however, seemed almost too 
good to be true. They simply asked for 
what money they wanted, got a bundle 
of bills, signed a receipt and that was 
that. 

In the wake of congressional visits, 
all sorts of stories spread. Some Con- 
gressmen rented private cars with chauf- 
feurs, rather than ride trains that did not 
conform to their own schedules. One 
flew from Rome to Cairo and back to 
get a glimpse of the Egyptian dancers. 
Others sprinkled money in bars, gam- 





FOR SOME CONGRESSMEN—A ROMAN HOLIDAY 


count to Congress. But Congressmen ac- 
count only to themselves. And it is a 
matter of tradition that one Congressman 
does not question the integrity of another. 

Congressmen are supposed to return 
to the embassies any money not used for 
official expenses inside the countries. 
It may not be carried out of the country. 
In some cases, it is not accounted for in 
the same manner as money drawn by 
Congressmen from the expense funds of 
their own committees, or from the con- 
tingent funds of their own house of 
Congress. 

Some committee chairmen are rigor- 
ous, however, in demanding an account- 
ing from their members of all counter- 
part funds spent. They demand itemized 
expense accounts, with a clear separa- 
tion of private spending from that which 
is done for the conduct of official busi- 


tandard Oil Co. (N.J.) 


... ‘Wallpaper money” »ays for it 


bling casinos and night clubs. They 
bought perfumes, cameras, binoculars, 
expensive hats and ties. And they de- 
manded plush treatment from American 
officials. 

Since all foreign currency looks a little 
strange to Americans, who are used to 
counting values in terms of dollars, Con- 
gressmen often referred to the stuff they 
spent as “wallpaper money.” A few of 
them drew from $100 to $200 a day in 
this foreign currency. 

Congressional spending of _ this 
money sometimes ran at a rate of from 8 
to 16 times the $12-a-day expense allow- 
ance that is made for State Department 
officials when they are on duty away 
from their usual stations abroad. And 
State Department men must explain in 
careful detail how they spend their ex- 
pense money. The Department has to ac- 
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ness. Other chairmen leave the matter 
up to the individual discretion of their 
committee members. 

Most members of Congress are careful 
about such matters. A few of them spend 
their own money on investigative trips 
they make about the world. But some 
others are free and easy in their handling 
of this imoney. 

Ninety per cent of the money depos- 
ited in the counterpart funds by the 
countries participating in Marshall Plan 
aid and Mutual Security operations goes 
back to these countries for their own 
use for common defense or other uses. 
Only 10 per cent of the fund is available 
for U.S. spending. 

The U.S. portion is used for technical 
and informational work, for buying stra- 
tegic materials and for defraying various 
costs of American agencies in those coun- 





tries. Only a fractional part of this goes 
for traveling Congressmen. 

The size of these funds is constantly 
changing as the countries deposit cur- 
rency in these special accounts to 
match U.S. contributions. Up until July 
31, 1953, there had been piled up 586 
million dollars for U.S. use. Most of this 
was in European countries. Only a little 
more than 10.5 million dollars for U.S. 
use is available in Asia. 

Out of this total, about 76 million dol- 
lars has been transferred in a five-year 
period by the Foreign Operations Ad- 
ministration, and its predecessor agency, 
to the use of other governmental agencies. 
This includes the funds that have been 
turned over to the State Department for 
the use of touring Congressmen. 

Up until last July 1, various agencies 
operating abroad could use these funds 
without getting approval from Congress. 
Beginning in July, however, it was spec- 
ified that any agency using the money 
had to get congressional approval and 
handle the money just as it would handle 
dollars. But there was an exception made 
about the requirement. It does not apply 
to Congressmen and to certain Defense 
Department activities. 

The way it works is that the chairman 
of a congressional committee writes the 
State Department that members of his 
committee are going abroad to study any- 
thing from olive production in Spain to 
air bases in the Middle East. The State 
Department is to make the necessary 
travel arrangements. 

The State Department informs the 
Foreign Operations Administration that 
counterpart funds will be needed. The 
OA arranges with the Treasury to pro- 
vide these funds. The money is turned 
over to State Department men. 

Congressmen dip into these funds as 
they wish, using much or little. They 
simply sign a receipt. The State Depurt- 
ment official mails this receipt back to 
his home. office in Washington. It fol- 
lows the way of all Government receipts 
and drops into a record somewhere. But 
no one is quite willing to say who has the 
final records. 

The State Department says it simply 
acts as a disbursing agent. FOA says its 
function is a perfunctory one. And the 
Treasury says it has not yet gotten to- 
gether its records on counterpart funds. 

In the meantime, touring Congressmen 
are beginning to come back to Washing- 
ton for a new session of Congress. Some 
of them will be required to turn in ex- 
pense accounts to the chairmen of their 
committees. Others will not. The pro- 
cedure varies from House to Senate, and 
according to committee chairmen. 

At any rate, all expense accounts will 
be in the hands of friends, handled be- 
hind a Chinese wall of secrecy. 
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AN UNTOLD CHAPTER 
IN THE LOSS OF CHINA 


U.S. Diplomat Says: It Wasn‘t All Chiang’s Fault 


Here is an unpublished chapter in the story 
of the loss of China to Communists. 

Walter S. Robertson, an American diplomat, 
wrote the chapter in March, 1948, before a 
House committee and in October, 1949, in a 
letter to the Department of State. 

The story he told, out of experience as an 
American diplomat in China, was of indeci- 
sion in American policy at a critical time. He 
warned of the “greatest calamity” that would 


American officials, not Chiang Kai-shek 
alone, are credited with decisions that cost 
the free world China. 

Mr. Robertson today is Assistant Secretary 
of State for Far Eastern Affairs. He was men- 
tioned in U.S. News & World Report as a 
State Department official who had served in 
the Truman-Acheson period. Mr. Robertson 
did serve then, but was in strong opposition 
to Far Eastern policy at that time. 


occur through failure to support anti-Commu- _ 


_ nist forces in China. 


There is another side to the story of 
the loss of China to Communists. Out of 
that loss came war in Korea and now 
the threatened loss of all Asia. 

At least one American official warned 
repeatedly that American indecision and 
American policy of trying to deal with 
Chinese Communists would end in dis- 
aster. His warnings, made first to Gen. 
George C. Marshall during the latter’s 
mission to China in 1946, were repeated 
often after that. 

Walter S. Robertson was a Richmond, 
Va., businessman when he went to 
China early in 1945 with rank of Minis- 
ter. He served in that war year in Chung- 
king and later in Peiping. It was there 
that he became acquainted with the 
Communist leaders. Mr. Robertson be- 
came convinced that American State 
Department policy was leading to loss 
of China to the Communists. He warned 
that China’s Communists were the real 
thing. His plea was for support of Chiang 
Kai-shek. 

In early 1948, Mr. Robertson publicly 
told Congress, long before the Commu- 
nists had taken over, that the issues 
were shrouded in propaganda. And he 
listed three considerations for America 
as “compelling.” They were: 

“1. That the situation in China is 
fraught with the greatest calamity not 
only to the Chinese people but to us and 
our world. 
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“2. That there are only two groups in 
China which represent either political 
or military power and if we collaborate 
in China at all we must make a choice 
between these two. 

“3. That to do nothing or to temporize 
with piecemeal assistance unrelated to 
an over-all program is a negative way of 
doing something terrifically positive— 


promoting the accomplishment of the 
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WALTER S. ROBERTSON 


The record shows prophetic warnings by a 
-man who now helps shape Far East policy. 
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very thing we fought the war in the Pa- 
cific to avoid, namely, the partition of 
China, with Manchuria and North China 
dominated by the Russians in place of 
the Japanese.” 

American policy did not change. 
China was overrun by the Communists. 
On Oct. 8, 1949, Mr. Robertson wrote the 
letter that follows to Philip C. Jessup, 
Ambassador at Large, in the Depart- 
ment of State. American policy at that 
point was veering toward the idea of 
accepting the victory of the Communists. 
Mr. Robertson expected to be called to 
Washington for consultation because of 
his China experience. But he was not 
called. 

The letter he wrote is a hitherto-un- 
published chapter in the fateful story of 
China’s loss. Its publication here reveals 
that not all American diplomats accept 
the official line that Communist victory 
in China was inevitable. Text of the 
letter: 

RICHMOND, VA. 
Oct. 8, 1949 


THE Hon. Puiuip C. Jessup 
AMBASSADOR AT LARGE 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Dear Dr. JEssuP: 

Your letter of August 18, acknowl- 
edged by my secretary on August 24, ar- 
rived at a time of continuous absences 
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from Richmond on urgent business. I 
regret the long delay in replying which 
belies my deep interest in the problem 
assigned to you. 

My experience in Asia has _ been 
limited to China where I served for ap- 
proximately 18 months with the Ameri- 
can Embassy as Minister-Counselor, as 
chargé d'affaires ad interim between the 
ambassadorships of General Hurley and 
Dr. Stuart [Maj. Gen. Patrick J. Hurley, 
Ambassador to China in 1944-45, and 
John Leighton Stuart, Ambassador in 
1946-49], and for 10 months as Ameri- 
can Commissioner and chairman of the 
Peiping Executive Headquarters. My 
duties brought me into close personal 
contact with the highest Government 
and Communist Party officials. There- 
fore, whatever the validity of my _ re- 
actions to that chaotic scene, they are 
at least based upon firsthand impres- 
sions and not upon the reported re- 
actions of others. 


Chiang: Dual Scapegoat 

In justice to ourselves as well as to 
whatever friends we may have left in 
Asia, it would seem to be imperative 
that we clarify our objectives and pur- 
sue them with fidelity. Chiang Kai-shek 
has now been made the official scapegoat 
not only for China’s sins but for ours as 
well. His back is hardly broad enough 
to bear such a burden. China’s economic 
ills and appalling social problems will 
remain to plague whatever Government 
follows him and, in my opinion at least, 
it can be fairly demonstrated that the 
confused and confusing inconsistencies 
of our own vacillating policy, however 
well-meaning it might have been, con- 
tributed directly and indirectly to the 
debacle which engulfed him and_ his 
Government, our ally, and brought to 
power the Communists, our long-avowed 
enemies. 

That great confusion existed is at- 
tested by the fact that both the National 
Government and the Communist Party 
can make out a case against us of hav- 
ing run with the hare and ridden with 
the hounds. The confusion is explicable. 
Officially we were committed to a policy 
of expediency which was constantly be- 
ing challenged by reports from certain 
Foreign Service officers in the field de- 
nouncing the Kuomintang, praising the 
Communists and recommending a course 
of action directly contrary to the one we 
were pursuing. And the fact that some 
of our official observers whose reports 
Jater influenced changes in policy com- 
pletely failed to recognize the nature 
and character of the Communist move- 
ment only served to compound the 
complications already inherent in the 
situation. 

A review of our mistakes of the past 
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is pertinent now only to the extent that 
it helps us to evaluate the present and 
possibly avoid similar mistakes in plan- 
ning for the future. What justification is 
there for saving that we unwittingly 
weakened our friends and strengthened 
our enemies? 

Prior to World War II our interest in 
China was largely, if not wholly, com- 
mercial. Our Open Door policy was 
initiated, developed and vigorously pro- 
claimed in protection of our trade inter- 
ests. We felt that Japanese penetration 
into Manchuria and North China, with 
its infringement upon Chinese sover- 
eignty, seriously jeopardized such inter- 
ests. Our long years of protest finally 
ended at Pearl Harbor, which catapulted 
us into a global war so threatening to 
the existence of free people everywhere 
that all questions of trade _ interests 
dwindled into insignificance. 


When Dollars Flowed— 


Naturally after Pearl Harbor we were 
concerned primarily with winning the 
war. It happened to fit in with our ideal- 
istically proclaimed war aims to paint a 
picture of Chiang Kai-shek as a valiant 
leader of democracy, fighting a coura- 
geous uphill battle against totalitarian 
forces of oppression. In addition to Lend- 
Lease aid, we granted him in 1942 a 
500-million-dollar credit “to strengthen 
China’s position as regards both her in- 
ternal economy and her capacity in gen- 
eral to function with great military effec- 
tiveness in our common effort.” In 1943 
we renounced extraterritoriality by for- 
mal treaty. We designated China as one 
of the five great powers of the world to 
participate jointly “in the prosecution of 
the war, the organization of the peace 
and the establishment of machinery for 
postwar international co-operation.” In 
December of the same year in Cairo we 
solemnly pledged the return to the 
sovereignty of China the territorv for- 
cibly taken by the Japanese, including 
Manchuria by name. Returning from 
Cairo, the President proclaimed to the 
nation, “Today we and the Republic 
of China are closer than ever before 
in deep friendship and in unity of 
purpose.” 

All during this time certain Foreign 
Service officers were reporting the Chi- 
nese Government to be corrupt, ineffec- 
tual and totalitarian, with one such officer 
later going so far as to proclaim the 
Communist revolution “moderate and 
democratic.” (Underscoring mine.) At 
this time victory in the Pacific was an 
almost indiscernible speck on_ the 
horizon. 

Chiang Kai-shek responded to our 
friendship. When the outlook seemed 
blackest for him, he reputedly spurned 
a glamorous offer to sell out to the Jap- 


anese, thus freezing upon the continent 
of Asia large, well-equipped Japanese 
forces which would otherwise have been 
freed to oppose our struggle up the 
Pacific. In this one action he made a 
significant, if indirect, contribution to 
victory which saved untold numbers of 
American lives. 


Yalta: ‘Incredible’ 


Against this background, the deal at 
Yalta respecting Manchuria seems in- 
credible. In February, 1945, with our 
forces mopping up the Philippines far 
ahead of schedule, it was deemed neces- 
sary to bring Russia into the war to 
hasten the victory already in sight. 
Russia’s price was Manchuria. We 
granted it without China’s knowledge or 
consent. We granted it despite the re- 
nouncement of extraterritoriality by our- 
selves and other allies, despite the spe- 
cific pledges made in Cairo, despite the 
fact that China had been fighting for 
eight years in the hope of recovering 
these same rich northeastern provinces 
from the Japanese, despite the fact that 
we ourselves had been plunged into a 
terrible war protesting the Japanese in 
Manchuria as a threat to our national in- 
terests and an infringement upon the 
sovereignty of China. 

What happened is an all-too-familiar 
story. On August 9, the day after the 
second atomic bomb was dropped on 
Nagasaki, Russia declared war on Japan. 
The Japanese surrendered on August 
14. Russia, five days in the war, swept 
in and took full military possession of 
Manchuria. Firmly entrenched, they be- 
gan a systematic looting of its magnifi- 
cent industrial plants, the only industrial 
production left in China. They viti- 
ated the Potsdam declarations by re- 
fusing the Chinese use of their own 
ports and railroads to take over sur- 
render of the Japanese. They denied 
us, the victors in the war, permission 
even to send in our consular repre- 
sentatives. They finally capitalized our 
ill-fated efforts at mediation as an 
opportunity for abandoning to the Chi- 
nese Communists large areas of Man- 
churian territory and large quantities 
of Japanese arms and equipment. In 
a footnote to the Sino-Soviet Treaty, 
the Russians had pledged themselves 
to evacuate Manchuria within three 
months after V-] Day. Actually, three 
months after V-J Day no _ Chinese 
troops had been able to get into Man- 
churia to take over either territory or 
Japanese surrender. 

lt was in the summer of 1945, im- 
mediately following V-J Day, that China 
was desperately in need of economic 
assistance if collapse was to be avoided. 
Eight vears of war had destroyed com- 
munications, paralyzed industry and 
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commerce, devastated agricultural lands 
and brought to the brink of disaster an 
economy which is only a pauper economy 
at best. The Russian rape of Manchuria 
had removed the sole industrial produc- 
tion left intact by the war. Without 
prompt outside relief gigantic inflation 
and economic collapse was inevitable. 
From every standpoint of our own in- 
terest, it would seem that there was 
just as compelling a reason for a loan to 
“strengthen China’s position as regards 
her internal economy” in 1945 as there 
had been in 1942. 


U.S. Reverses Policy 

But by this time the Communist prop- 
aganda machine with loud echoes in the 
American press, was in full swing, giving 
voice to the same views that some of our 
Foreign Service officers had been pro- 
claiming. So with victory now seemingly 
assured, we suddenly reversed our policy 
towards the National Government. We 
took the position that “a China disor- 
ganized and divided either by foreign 
aggression .. . or by internal strife is an 
undermining influence to world stabili- 
ty and peace” (China had been so dis- 
organized and divided for some 20 
years); that “a strong, united and demo- 
cratic China is of the utmost importance 
to the success of the United Nations 
organization” (China was neither 
strong, united nor democratic when she 
was designated a great power and given 
a seat on the Security Council, nor has 
she ever been in her 4,000-year-old his- 
tory); that “as China moves towards 
peace and unity . . . the United States 
would be prepared to assist the National 
Government in every reasonable way to 
rehabilitate the country, improve the 
agrarian and industrial economy and 
establish a military organization capable 
of discharging China’s national and in- 
ternational responsibilities . . .,” that 
“in furtherance of such assistance the 
United States would be prepared to 
give favorable consideration to Chinese 
requests for credit and loans under rea- 
sonable conditions . . .,” etc. 


In the Crisis, No Aid 


If the Chinese Government could have 
fulfilled this counsel of perfection it 
would have needed little of American 
assistance. And so through this omi- 
nously critical period, with economic 
forces inexorably approaching the brink 
of disaster, we withheld our help, exercis- 
ing instead our prestige and power to 
bring about a coalition with the Com- 
munists. In Europe we poured out our 
millions to prevent economic collapse to 
keep the Communists out. In China we 
withheld assistance at the only time it 
probably had any change of being effec- 
tive to force the Communists in, Once 
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this opportunity was lost. the economic, 
political and military collapse which fol- 
lowed was inevitable. Much stress has 
been laid upon our so-called 2-billion- 
dollar aid since V-J Day. An analysis of 
the character and timing of such aid is 
striking evidence of the lack of a posi- 
tive and co-ordinated policy which 
served either Chinese or American in- 
terests. 

Our position now would be ludicrous 
were it not so tragic and ominous. Hav- 
ing fought and won the war at terrific 
sacrifice, we see our brilliant victory 
turned into bitter defeat and find our- 
selves confronted with a situation far 
more menacing to our interests than that 
which existed before we fired a_ shot, 
killed a son or spent a dollar of our re- 
sources. 





Paul’ Gafliamette inc. 
THE CHIANG KAI-SHEKS 
“‘We suddenly reversed our policy’ 


What should our objectives now be 
and what methods should be employed 
to realize them? 

In a world of tottering economies and 
social unrest, of ideological hatred, of 
Russian intrigue and power, a_ global 
situation involving unknown but prob- 
ably staggering demands upon our al- 
ready overburdened economy, I assume 
that our objectives in China and else- 
where must of necessity be primarily 
concerned with the preservation of our- 
selves and that nebulous thing we call 
our world. If this be true, policies and 
commitments in any given area would 
depend solely upon that area’s relative 
importance to our over-all security. 
Obviously these are questions not for 
the layman or specialist but rather 


for policy makers, diplomatic, military 
and economic, at the highest level of 
Government. One cannot see the con- 
tents of a room by peeping through 
the keyhole. 


Remedy: Let Reds ‘Stew’ 

I feel in no way qualified to pass upon 
the question, but I am strongly of the 
opinion that recognition of the Commu- 
nist regime would not be to the best in- 
terests either of China’s suffering mil- 
lions or of ourselves. The Communists 
will almost certainly make ingratiating 
overtures to obtain recognition. Strong 
pressure will no doubt be brought from 
our trade interests in favor of it. There 
would be obvious advantages to us in 
being able to maintain diplomatic repre- 
sentation in Communist territory for 
such reporting as might be permitted. 
On the other hand, if the Communists 
were allowed to stew in their own juice 
for a time, they would, in my opinion, 
soon begin to be confronted with the 
same overwhelming economic and_ so- 
cial problems which contributed so 
largely to the downfall of the National 
Government. Recognition would bring 
re-establishment of trade and_ possibly 
economic assistance, both vitally neces- 
sary to the permanent maintenance of 
any semblance of economic stability. Lt 
would also bring tremendous prestige to 
the Communist movement througiout 
Asia. 

China’s ignorant masses are not con- 
cerned with ideologies. They know when 
they are hungry; they know when they 
are cold; they know when there is scant 
margin left over from the tax collector 
to show for their unceasing labors; they 
know when their sons are conscripted 
from the fields. There is logical reason 
to assume that once they experience the 
ruthless exploitation and regimentation 
of Communist power, as surely they will 
experience it, they will again be restive 
to follow any leadership which promises 
relief. There are good men in China, as 
well as venal men, who are opposed to 
the Communists. We have to work in 
China with what is there, not what we 
should like to have there. Withholding 
recognition would seem to offer the Chi- 
nese people some hope of eventually 
escaping Communist domination and 
control. And, important from our stand- 
point, it would seem to offer the best 
hope of re-establishing American prestige 
and influence in the Pacific. 

Of one fact we can be certain. The 
leaders of the Communist movement in 
China are zealous consecrated Marxists 
intense in their loyalty to Moscow and 
haters of everything we are and stand 
for. 

Sincerely yours, 
Walter S. Robertson. 
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with The Man Who Exposed 
Soviet Spy Ring in Canada 


GOUZENKO TALKS 








EDITOR’S NOTE: Igor Gouzenko is the man who 
touched off the postwar hunt for spies in Canada and 
in the United States. 

Mr. Gouzenko himself was a part of the Communist 
espionage system in Canada. He broke away, mak- 
ing a dramatic escape with documents that sent Cana- 
dian agents to jail. His papers uncovered Allan Nunn 
May, a British scientist—the first convicted atomic 
spy. And Mr. Gouzenko’s information pointed the 
first finger at similar spy rings in the United States. 

A committee of the U.S. Senate, investigating 
spies, soon is to hear Mr. Gouzenko’s story. 


What will the Senators learn? Will there be new 
sensations, new evidence of spies at work in this 
country? Is the man who worked in Russia’s spy ap- 
paratus in Canada convinced that the apparatus still 
is functioning in the U. S.? Or, can Americans relax, 
assured that their secrets—upon which defense of the 
country may rest—now are fully secure? 

Mr. Gouzenko talked at length about these sub- 
jects in a recorded interview with two associate edi- 
tors of U.S. News & World Report. The story of the 
circumstances surrounding the interview, and the 
interview’ itself follow. 








HOW THE INTERVIEW WAS OBTAINED 


A typewritten note from Canada last week 
brought word that Igor Gouzenko would be glad 
to give a recorded interview telling what he knew 
of Soviet spies. 

Mr. Gouzenko is a mystery man. A U.S. Senate 
committee has been trying to make arrangements 
with the Canadian Government to question him. 
Mr. Gouzenko himself has even been portrayed as 
unwilling to talk. Yet a telephone call was enough 
to make sure that Mr. Gouzenko’s offer was au- 
thentic, that he was fully willing to go on the record. 

John H. Adams and Glenn Williams, two mem- 
bers of the Board of Editors of U.S. News & World 
Report, went to Canada to meet with the man who 
had been a Soviet intelligence agent handling coded 
spy reports in the Soviet Embassy in Ottawa until 
he broke away. The meeting took place on the out- 
skirts of a Canadian city. 

There, waiting in a comfortable, middle-class 
home, put at Mr. Gouzenko’s disposal by a friend 
for the day-long session, was a pleasant man of 34. 
His attractive wife—blonde, blue-eyed, vivacious, 
quick-thinking—sat with her husband during the 
interview. 

Mr. Gouzenko was relaxed. He watched with 
interest while recording machinery was set up, then 
talked freely. There is no cloak-and-dagger air to 
the man. The only elements of secrecy on which he 
insists are his false name and his place of residence. 
Both are changed often, never revealed to anyone. 
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He is extremely careful of his facts. He is me- 
ticulous in making sure that he does not talk of 
people, or allege that spying is going on, without 
being sure of what he is saying. When the interview 
had been recorded, it was then transcribed, and Mr. 
Gouzenko spent several hours going over the manu- 
script, sentence by sentence, to make sure that the 
answers were exactly in the form which he wished 
them to be. He cut out questions about things that 
he could not or did not know of. 

Mr. Gouzenko speaks from an unusual back- 
ground of knowledge. He is an intelligent man whose 
highly superior marks in Soviet schools took him 
to Soviet engineering college. He was to become an 
architect, but, when war broke out, the Red Army 
picked him for an intelligence agent, gave him eight 
months of intensive training in spy operations and 
use of secret codes. Then he spent a year in the 
“center’”—the Moscow headquarters of international 
Soviet spying—and was dispatched to Canada. 

In telling his story, he proceeds in the methodical 
way that marks a natural engineering mind. That 
was the same way in which he approached the task 
of writing a thick novel, “The Fall of a Titan,” to 
be published in the U.S. next spring. 

At the end of the interview, well after dark, Mr. 
and Mrs. Gouzenko went off in a taxi to their secret 
address; the editors departed, several minutes later, 
in another. The interview as authorized by Mr. Gou- 
zenko follows, beginning on the opposite page. 
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Need for More Vigilance in the U.S. ...How to Win Over 


Communists ... Malenkov: 


=» How does it feel to be a man in hiding, Mr. Gouzenko? 


Do you have a haunted feeling, a desire to look over 
your shoulder all the time? How can you and your family 
live a normal life? 

A A feeling developed gradually from fear to what you 
might call vigilance, a more sound sense of vigilance. We are 
still aware of the danger, of course, but fear was always with 
us from the first because of our children. At first I was much 
more heavily guarded than now, because then there were 
the trials with the Royal Canadian Commission, trials of 
about 20 people, and we had to travel from where I lived, 
every day, a long distance to the trials, and I was heavily 
guarded during the trial itself. Sometimes 25 to 30 policemen 
were stationed around the court. 

Now, of course, there is no need for such heavy guarding, 
because secrecy has replaced all that guarding. In other 
words, now my security is, first, secrecy, and second, vigilance 
and watching every step. 

Q Your fear is greatest for your children? 

A Yes, definitely. 

Q You feel they may strike at you through the children? 

A Yes, because children are a much easier approach—they 
are innocent. They don’t know anything about it. They don’t 
know who we are. We are living under a different name, 
under a specially worked out assumed biography, with a dif- 
ferent nationality. They haven't the slightest idea of who we 
are te the point of when they hear in school something about 
the Communists, they say: “Oh, those Russians!” They have 
no sense of such a nationality at all. 

So, clearly, if someone knew who they were, this boy and 
girl, and could penetrate their school, they could certainly 
hurt them. We take precautions against this, but outwardly 
we are just like any parents worried about their children and 
try not to make it seem unusual in any way. And so there is 
the third element of naturalness—secrecy, vigilance, and 
naturalness. 

Q Do you feel you are playing a part and so can’t relax? 

A It was that way in the beginning, but now I am, frankly, 
more relaxed in my new home with my new name than I was. 
My assumed name seems natural to me and when I use my 
real name, like now talking with you, my real name sounds 
strange. 

Q You have changed names several times, haven’t you? 

A Yes, three times. 

Q How do you explain these changes to your children? 

A When they are young, it doesn’t make much difference. 
And the change was not drastic, only slightly, and we haven't 
changed now for four years. It is not so difficult as you might 
imagine, mostly because outside people don’t think about it. 
Therefore, it is best to do things naturally, and nobody pays 
any attention. 

Q Have you any inkling at all as to what may have hap- 
pened to any of your relatives in Russia? 

A Yes. There is no definite fact, but there are precedents 
to judge from. In other words, I am afraid they have been 
destroyed. 


More Dangerous Than Stalin 


Q Could you tell us about your family life in Russia? 

A I became an architecture student, which was to be my 
career. Because I had good marks, I didn’t need to take en- 
trance examinations to get into the university and had been 
going for three years when the war broke out, 1941, and all 
students were mobilized into the army in the most unusual 
places like the tank divisions. It was the time when every man 
was needed just to plug the front. In my particular case, I 
was sent to the Military Engineering Academy in Moscow. 

Q Now, what led up to your coming to Canada? 

A From the Military Engineering Academy I was sent to 
the Intelligence Academy, where I spent eight months learn- 
ing intelligence cipher. I was in Moscow then for a year and 
sent to Canada in June, 1943, and worked for two years. 


BREAKING AWAY— 


Q When did you decide to break? 

A About a year after I had come here. I didn’t say a word 
to my wife. We simply discussed how we liked Canada, how 
we liked life here, practically saying that we would like to 
have our children grow up here. That was the beginning. Our 
first big concern, when I began to discuss with my wife an ac- 
tual break, was our parents, but we decided that if we didn’t 
do it, nobody would do it, and somebody would have to. 
Everyone knows that they can keep control by taking hos- 
tages, but we decided to prove that there was a way out, that 
it wasn’t impossible. 

Well, this went over a period of a year, and then the next 
year I was all set and ready to think of just how I would do it. 
There was the routine to cope with. You know how it is when 
one day you don’t go to the office, how you feel strange. In 
this case, I was to break completely. And the Communists are 
deeply aware of this and try to get that routine firmly estab- 
lished so that you wouldn’t dare break it. They are always 
having lectures and meetings and so always keep a man 
under control—not even let him accidentally break. 

So, I had to force myself to make breaks like not attending 
a meeting, but this, of course, you can’t do all the time be- 
cause you are under suspicion. Yet, without trying this, it was 
very difficult to break away altogether. Finally one day came 
the telegram saying that I was to go back to Russia—my 
couple of years here was up and someone else was to take my 
place—and so I had to decide to do it now or never. 

Well, I had been going to an English-language school, and 
my English was good by Russian standards at that time, so I 
used this as an opportunity to ask the attaché about keeping 
me here in the position of translator. Now, I wasn’t asking 
much because it amounted to being moved from a highly se- 
cret job to a job which doesn’t require much secrecy, so the 
attaché could see it as my worrying about my career and want- 
ing to get along further and not just being a cipher clerk. 

Q So they looked at it as personal advancement and 
wouldn’t be suspicious— 

A That’s right, and they trusted me more and decided to 

(Continued on next page) 
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. « « ‘We hid the document in an empty soup fin’ 


let me stay on the job, but later on we got another wire that 
Koulakov was being prepared in Moscow to replace me. This 
was in the summer of 1945, and that was final. It was then 
that I started to select documents that I would take with me. 

It is impossible to describe the feeling then. It is like the 
reaction just recently about my seeing a congressional commit- 


tee and talking or not. It was most violent and at first went 


all against me. That is why I thought at that time if I didn’t 
bring out some documentary evidence with me, I would be 
turned down—I actually was at first, as you know—and ad- 
vised to go back. Without documents I would be definitely 
turned down—nobody would believe me. It was an instinctive 
feeling, probably conditioned by Soviet thinking, that without 
proof nobody would believe me. 

I began thinking of the main people it would be necessary 
to mention and get documents on them, and so several months 
before I actually left the Embassy I took two telegrams about 
Fred Rose, a member of the Parliament of Canada, whom I 
considered the worst, which he was because he was a re- 
cruiting agent. 

Q How did you actually get these documents out? 

A I took this telegram, which was supposed to be de- 
stroyed, and put it in a technical Russian-English dictionary 
and waited for an excuse to take this book out. So, one day 
Gouzeev—a member of the military attaché staff—wanted this 
book for some of his work and I said I would get it for him. I 
slipped the document into the pages of the book and, know- 
ing that you are always watched, I tried to be very casual 
about holding this book in my hands while we were driving, 
talking about this and that. I was very tense inside, but I 
talked casually, like making a remark about a pretty gir] in the 
street. While we were talking, I took the document out and 
hid it on myself. 

You see, I always was afraid I would be searched if I just 
took the document out, and decided that if I carried it out in a 
book, even if they searched me, they probably would not both- 
er to look carefully into the book. So I took a chance on that. 

Q So it was in the summer of 1945 that you took out the 
first document— 

A Yes. I took it home and we hid it in an empty soup tin 
in the kitchen. We thought that was the best place in the 
apartment, because if they came to look for it, they would 
have to look all over the kitchen shelves. Then I took several 
more home and put them into the same tin. On the streetcar 
going home, I would stick them somewhere on the seat so that 
if something should happen, they would not find them on me, 
and at the last moment I would stick it back in my pocket. 

But, fortunately, there was no suspicion. I remained non- 
chalant and lighthearted, as though nothing was on my mind, 
and so they didn’t pay any attention to me. 

Q If you had been serious or depressed they would have 
begun to suspect you— 

A Oh, yes. 


ATOMIC SPYING— 


Q Did you take any atomic documents? 

A Yes, there were Fred Rose documents and atomic docu- 
ments and others. 1 didn’t destroy them. Finally came the 
time when I had one week before leaving for Moscow. During 
that time I was packing huge boxes with all our goods, pre- 
tending up to the last moment that we were all set to go to 
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Moscow, because we were always being watched to see that 
nothing was wrong. 

As each day passed I had to decide on how I was going 
to take the bulk of the documents out. It could not be a week 
end, when most Canadian officials were away from their of- 
fices, and yet, on the other hand, I had to work it in such a 
way as to have enough time to get away before the Soviets 
realized that I had taken the documents out. 

So I marked all the documents in such a way that at the 
last minute I could take out the ones I wanted quickly with- 
out reading them again. I selected all those I thought were 
best and particularly all of those that were in the handwriting 
of agents like Emma Woiken, in the Canadian External At- 
fairs Department. She supplied exact telegrams between the 
Canadian Government and its ambassadors about one day 
late, maybe even the same day. 

Let’s say Mackenzie King sent a telegram to Dana Wilgress, 
Canadian Ambassador in Moscow. She would give Zabotin 
{Military Attaché in Canada] an exact copy and Moscow in- 
telligence would have a good chance to read it even before 
Wilgress—which was very efficient. So I took as many hand- 
writings of the agents, of the military attaché, as I could. I 
also took incoming telegrams from Moscow, decoded in the 
handwriting of Koulakov, who was already working with me. 
You see, I didn’t want any of this in my own handwriting 
because that, I thought, wouldn’t mean anything in the court. 
So I didn’t take any telegram unless it had been decoded and 
was in somebody’s writing. 

Q What did you take in the way of atomic documents? 

A The requests from Moscow requiring data on that, and 
telegrams about Allan Nunn May, who was particularly im- 
portant. [He was convicted of espionage in Britain and, afier 
serving sentence, was released in 1952.] They were mostly 
about meeting him. Then the final moment came and I went 
to the military attaché’s office, which was just a three-minute 
walk from the Embassy, and I talked with Koulakov, who was 
on duty at that time. Zabotin, with his aides, was at a lecture 
or watching some picture. It was the end of the day and sev- 
eral members of the staff decided they would go to the movie, 
and I pretended I wanted to go, too, and so I walked with 
them up to the very corner of the movie and said: “Oh, I’ve 
seen this picture. I'll go to another one.” 

But I went back to the Embassy and coded two telegrams. 
I stutted my shirt with documents—more than a hundred of 
them—then I resealed the document pouch and gave it, 
together with the two coded telegrams, to another cipher 
clerk who was on duty at that time. I joked with him, went to 
the washroom, then went out. 

Q Then you were in a secret room by yourself? 

A Yes. It was upstairs in a more or less isolated part of the 
building, with steel doors and shutters. The washroom was 
right across from my room. 

Q You mean, to go into the cipher branch, you go through 
two steel doors into a corridor and the first room is yours— 

A That’s right. And the steel shutters are open when you 
work, but when you are finished, they are closed with a 
heavy bar across them. 

Q And you were in this room alone, stuffing your shirt 
with documents— 

A Yes. 

Q How do you get in there? 

A It works like this: You push a buzzer, put your face 
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‘He looked at me as though | were completely mad’ 


against a hole in one steel door, they recognize you and open 
the other door. When they opened the door for me I said: 
“Give me my pouch.” They keep all the pouches in the main 
safe. So he gave it to me, I closed my door, and worked in my 
room. I had some telegrams that were given me before Za- 
botin went to the show. I coded them and gave them to the 
man who was on duty, alone. When I gave him the telegrams 
and the pouch, I talked very casually with him about going 
to the movies, and then he let me out. 

Q What time of night was it then? 

A It was about 8 o'clock, early in the evening. 

Q What time of year was this? 

A September 5. 

Q So it was a little after dark— 

A Well, it was just growing dark—dusk. Now, before that 
I had read carefully all the Canadian newspapers, wondering 
where I should go, whom I should approach. One idea was 
that I should approach one of the newspapers. I felt I should 
go to the Canadian Government, but must be careful about 
it and not run into some Soviet secret agent or sympathizer 
in a Government office. 


AT FIRST: DISBELIEF— 


Q You felt you might run into an NKVD (Russian secret 
police) agent? 
A Yes—anywhere. And I didn’t have much time. So I de- 


cided I must talk to plenty of people—I should let the people 
know and after that some Soviet agent would find it much 
harder to suppress my story. Then I tried to think of whom 
among all the officials I should approach. I read statements to 
find out who was most outspoken about the ultimate aims of 
the Soviets. 

It was very difficu!t at that time to say anything anti-Soviet 
—you would be accused right away of making trouble with an 
ally. The present Prime Minister, Louis St. Laurent, was then 
the Minister of Justice and he had spoken out words of warn- 
ing, and I decided this was the man I should see—Mr. St. 
Laurent. I went there right away, alone, but the guard told 
me that Mr. St. Laurent was away and I could come back to- 
morrow morning. Then I went to the Ottawa Journal and 
talked to the top man on the night shift, and he looked at me 
as though I were completely mad. 

Q Did you talk to the editor? 

A I don’t know exactly who he was. By then I was ex- 
hausted and so I went back to the apartment and decided to 
wait until morning, because nobody at the Embassy would be 
working and wouldn’t find out anything before then anyhow. 
In the morning we went to the Ministry of Justice— 

Q You had your wife and child with you then? 

A Yes, and the secretary of the Minister of Justice talked 
with me. Well, he looked at me with his impenetrable expres- 
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. . - Spy hunters ‘were limited by lack of any further evidence’ 


I began to think I'd better jump in the river or cut my wrists. 
My wife didn’t want to hear anything of this and said we 
would go back to the newspaper. They listened but said that 
they couldn't print it. They thought we were crazy, too. They 
sent us to the Mounted Police, where some inspector talked 
to us—but no results. 

Q Is this all the next day? 

A Yes, the 6th, and the Embassy was no doubt already 
beginning to wonder where I was. We went to a magistrate’s 
office where a woman listened to us and called a priest who 
she felt might help us. Well, he came and listened, but he 
said he could do nothing about it—it was too big, we'd 
have to have some high authority. By that time we were quite 
hungry, so we took a streetcar and went home. I lay down to 
rest and think a moment when there came a knock on the 
door. We did not answer. There was a call and I recognized 
the voice, Lavrentiev, who had just recently arrived from Mos- 
cow. We didn’t answer, but our little boy ran across the room 
and made a noise. Lavrentiev called my name some more 
and tried the handle of the door, and then he walked off. 

After that we decided to give the child to our neighbor 
because we felt we were in danger. We had already noticed 
people coming and sitting on the park benches across the 
street, looking over at our windows. That evening our neigh- 
bor hid us, too, in her apartment and went to the police. We 
watched the police come and put our place under observa- 
tion. Then about midnight four men came—Pavlov, chief 
of the Soviet secret police, Rogov, assistant of military at- 
taché, Angelov, secretary of the attaché, and Pheraphontov, 
Pavlov’s aide. They broke the lock and ransacked the place 
looking for documents. Then the Canadian police arrived 
and the Russians tried to explain that I had asked them to 
come pick up some papers and that the door was locked, so 
they had to break in— 

Q And you were in the house next door watching all of 
this? 

A Yes, through the keyhole of my neighbor’s apartment. 
Some of it, not all of it. After some argument they left. Later 
on in the night Gorshkov came, and he was obviously very 
nervous trying to explain to the city policeman what he was 
doing there. Well, we spent the night there and in the morn- 
ing the city police took us to the Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police. I took all of my documents to them and then they 
took us to a safer place outside of Ottawa, to a cottage. We 
changed cottages several times, and all this time inspectors 
would come and talk, various members of the Government 
would come and talk. By that time translations had been 
made of these documents and they started work on them. 
Later on the Soviet agents were arrested and the Royal 
Commission made their investigation, and then came the 
trials. 

Q That includec Fred Rose? 

A Yes, and the chemist Boyer, who was recruited by Rose 
—or “married,” to use the Soviet spy expression. And besides 
all these people here, in England Allan Nunn May was ar- 
rested and he confessed, so there was no need for me to testi- 
fy in his case. Some of them were never brought to trial be- 
cause Canadian authcrities could never uncover their real 
names or arrest them. 

Q Then you didn’t know who these people were—you just 
had these “cover” names—like “Grant,” the name used by 
Zabotin. 


A Yes, just their cover names and some clues. 

Q You mean out of the 20 some were never tried? 

A Oh, no—beyond the 20 many were not identified. There 
were cover names like “Photographer,” “Golia,” and “Gini’— 
about six men of this whole Montreal group. The Ottawa and 
Toronto groups, however, were uncovered. 

Q Well, now, how many were tried? 

A Twenty. 

Q And of those 20, how many were convicted? 

A Eleven. 

Q Of course, you had no knowledge of our system of jus- 
tice at that time or the need of your evidence in court. How 
did you feel when some of the suspects were acquitted in 
spite of being mentioned on your list? 

A When I left the Embassy with all these documents, I 
thought there would be one big trial of all of them together, 
the way they do in Moscow. I was very much astonished 
that each one’s case was individual. And I had thought 
that my words would have the same importance as the 
documents. And, also, I was astonished by the real efforts 
of the defense lawyers. And I thought, too, that some of 
them would even be shot or get life imprisonment. It took 
me time to appreciate and understand the Canadian system 
of justice. 


MORE SPY RINGS— 


Q Did you feel that the Canadian authorities did a thor- 
ough job at that time in digging out the spies, or that they 
worked only on the leads that you supplied and did not show 
any initiative in going into the thing more deeply? 

A I think the Royal Commission did an excellent job— 

Q On the ring they investigated— 

A Yes. But they did not have the power to go any further. 

Q Why were they limited? 

A They could go only on the basis of my evidence. 

Q And you knew only about this one spy ring— 

A Yes. They said they could only say what they knew. 
But as far as they went, they did an excellent job. 

Q Then they were limited by the amount of evidence you 
could supply? 

A That’s right. As I have said, the Royal Commission did 
an excellent job. I can say nothing against their methods. Mr. 
Justice Taschereau and Mr. Justice Kellock did their best in 
investigating it. And they went through tremendous hard- 
ships to do that job. We must also realize that this report 
is only part of what they did. They got out several 
volumes. 

Q Do you mean there is a great deal that the Commission 
found out that has not been revealed to the public? 

A Yes, there were many things in other volumes which 
were not published. 

Q Have you seen those volumes? 

A Some of them I saw during the trials. I didn’t ask to see 
the others. 

Q So, the people don’t really know everything the Royal 
Commission did—how much investigation they actually did 
on the basis of the leads you supplied? 

A Yes, I knew they investigated any names that appeared 
here and there on the documents, but again they were limited 
because of lack of any further evidence. 

Q But wouldn’t you think they would be something like 
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.. - ‘They were able to give every war plan of Canada to Moscow’ 


our grand juries in that they would take an investigation and 
carry it to a certain length, and in investigating they would 
develop additional information that would expose something 
further? 

A Yes, but I believe the Royal Commission did even a 
more thorough job because they were in a better position by 
having many documents. The main thing they did was to 
make public everything they possibly could, because I believe 
it was their interest to make as much public as possible. What 
they didn’t publish is what they cannot prove. 

Q You don't have any suspicion that the Royal Commis- 
sion covered up a lot of dirt? 

A Oh, no. I would put it this way: Considering the cir- 
cumstances under which they worked, the difficulties, the 
obstacles, the resistance of some witnesses to tell the truth, 
the feeling of public opinion that was very much against them 
at the time—taking into account all of this, you must say they 
did a wonderful job. 

Q Didn't Fred Rose refuse to testify? 

A Yes. 

Q What finally happened to Fred Rose? 

A He was tried and got six years’ sentence. 

Q Do you know where he is today? 

A He is now in Czechoslovakia, I understand. 

Q Do you know where any of the others that were con- 
victed are today? 

A Not all of them. Some of them went to England. 

Q Are any of them living in Canada today? 

A Yes, I believe so. But I didn’t follow them too carefully 
after the sentences. 

Q But in Russia probably all of them would have been 
shot? 

A Definitely. 

Q How many of these spy rings were there that you knew 
of? 

A I would like to answer this in detail. First, let us see how 
the Zabotin organization came into being. Before the Soviet 
diplomatic mission was established in Ottawa, there was sent 
a Soviet man, Sokolov, to supervise the lend-lease. He was in 
charge of Soviet espionage in 1941-42. Two men were given 
him on a loan basis from another spy ring—Fred Rose and 
Sam Carr. 

Q They borrowed these men from another spy ring to 
set up another new one? 

A Yes, from a much older one. Fred Rose is said to have 
worked for this other one from before 1924. 

Q Then Fred Rose was in the NKVD and an experienced 
man? 

A Yes. 

Q And he was a member of the Canadian Parliament? 

A Yes, first elected in 1943 and re-elected in 1945. They 
were highly trained specialists and had the idea of developing 
a new organization. Within three or four years they estab- 
lished the Zabotin group, which penetrated the External Af- 
fairs Department, Munitions and Supply Department and 
were able to give a reproduction of every war plan of Canada 
to Moscow in such detail that Moscow asked not to be given 
so much. On the National Research Council they gave a whole 
secret library of documents—photographed them and sent 
them to Moscow. And they were in other vital branches of the 
Canadian Government. So you can see how successfully 
these two men had built up this espionage ring. It was not the 
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genius of Sokolov or Zabotin. They were just the administra- 
tors and supervisors. It was these ‘two who had done the 
actual job. 

Q Was this the only spy organization? 

A No. This was for military espionage. There is evidence 
that there was a naval intelligence, which was directed from 
naval headquarters in Moscow, and was concentrated in Hali- 
fax and Vancouver. There was also evidence that there was 
Communist Party intelligence, which more or less took care 
of all of them in the way of people and party discipline. That 
is why they could have the upper hand over Beria and all chiefs 
of police—the party always has the upper hand, and this was 
in the hands of Malenkov. That Malenkov man was Gusarov, 
and he was the man I went to last, before going to Canada, 
for my last check and approval. You go there, they take your 
gun, and you are completely searched— 

Q Did you carry a gun in Moscow? 

A Yes. Every man is checked by the Party. Every ap- 
pointment, even down to lieutenant, is approved by the 
Party. And later Gusarov came to Ottawa to check up on how 
Rose and other members of the Communist Party were ful- 
filling their instructions. So they had these independent 
organizations for spying based in the consulates. In the U. S., 
these consulates are in New York, Los Angeles, and the Em- 
bassy in Washington. In fact, from New York “Molier”—cover 
name for Soviet Consul Michaelov—actually supervised and 
arranged the spy ring prior to arrival of Zabotin in Canada. 
He was more or less the older authority. 

Q You knew the pattern of these spy rings, but you did 
not know the individuals, except in one ring, is that it? 

A Yes. 

Q How did you come to suspect there were other rings? 

A As to an NKVD spy ring, it was mentioned in documents 
under the cover name of “Neighbor.” Others came out in acci- 
dental remarks of Zabotin and his aides. For example, once a 
Soviet diplomatic official came from Halifax and had a private 
talk with Zabotin, after which Zabotin remarked that this 
man must have been in charge of a system parallel to Zabo- 
tin’s military-intelligence group. 

But this is not all. They have another pattern which they 
call agents resident, which would come secretly to Canada 
or the United States. Zabotin, for example, received in- 
structions from Moscow to prepare the ground for two men 
who knew English who would come illegally into Canada and 
live and work like ordinary Canadians. They would work 
independently and have direct contact with Moscow by radio. 


‘AGENTS’ IN THE U. S.— 


Q Are there such secret “agents resident” now in the 
United States or Canada? 

A Yes, I believe so. 

Q Is there any way they can be traced and caught? 

A The best way is to make it worth while for some of them 
to quit and come out with their documents. I think not only in 
embassies but also among agents resident there are some 
who learn to like the way people are treated in the United 
States and Canada. And these men are more on their own, 
not under constant pressure and control as people in em- 
bassies are and can break away more easily if they choose to 
do so. Fear of being misunderstood by our authorities and 

(Continued on next page) 
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being treated in an unfriendly way holds them back. They 
should have guarantees of their safety. 

Q Is that what you will recommend to Senator Jenner’s 
Committee? 

A Yes, this is one of the important parts of my recommen- 
dations to Canadian and United States authorities. 

Q Now, the man who knew all about the regular spy 
rings, who went from one spy ring to help recruit another, 
was Fred Rose? 

A That’s right. 

Q He appeared before the Royal Commission and refused 
to testify? 

A Yes, twice. 

Q Wouldn't he have been the key to break open these 
other spy rings? 

A Yes—if he had wanted to talk. But he is the type you 
would never expect to talk. 

Q To return to the work of the Commission, what do you 
think of the work the committees in the United States are 
doing in exposing the Communist menace? 

A When I look at what they are doing, I think of the diffi- 
culties under which they work. First of all, the main problem 
is the lack of documentary evidence. Every time they have 
documentary evidence, their work improves. To criticize, you 
know, is the easiest thing in the world. There should be in- 
stead a constructive approach to this, and we should all ask 
ourselves: What can we do to improve it? 

Q Do you think, for instance, that Senator McCarthy is 
doing a good job? 

A I think he is doing a good job, but he would do a much 
better job, obviously, if he had documentary evidence. But 
in his job he is doing the right thing because he is bringing 
into the open many things which many people are trying to 
use as excuses and pretexts. 

Q You think there is a great deal more to be said about 
Communist infiltration in the United States as well as in 
Canada, Britain, and other countries? 

A Yes. I think we have to discuss it, for to do it on a secret 
basis amounts to helping the Communists because they are 
able to go on working at their best, in secrecy. Bring it out 
into the open, then the result will be good. On the Mc- 
Carthy question, I think we should help to make his work 
better than it is. 

Q To get this documentary evidence we need more people 
like you who have the documents and are willing to expose 
them. New, how can we get them? 

A I think it is definitely within reach if we first of all ad- 
mit that they are our friends and treat them as such. 

Q There are other Russians who would be willing to come 
over if they knew what kind of reception they would get? 

A Yes—and not only Russians. There are Poles, Czechs, 
and all the other nationalities. Perhaps the same agents resi- 
dent who are not members of any special mission here, but 
are agents who have spy rings. 


THE HISS CASE— 


Q When did you first hear the name of Alger Hiss? 

A Alger Hiss was a name I heard after I was under the 
protection of the Canadian Government. 

Q You had never heard of his name when you were at the 
Soviet Embassy? 


A No. 

Q When did you hear that an assistant to Stettinius, who 
was then Secretary of State, was with a Soviet spy group? 

A It was when Koulakov came to Canada to replace me 
in the summer of 1945. It happened that Sokolov brought 
a big suitcase of documents from Gerson. It was filled with 
blueprint after blueprint and I was amazed, for in Moscow I 
had not seen much in the way of documents—telegrams | 
saw by the dozens, but the documents passed through another 
channel. So, when I saw so many documents and looked 
surprised, he said: “Well, that’s nothing. We have the assist- 
ant of Stettinius working for us.” 

Q When did you hear that? 

A This came at the time of the San Francisco Conference. 

Q Hiss was never referred to by name? 

A No. They never do that. In fact, it was Koulakov’s grave 
mistake to have told me anything at all. 

Q He shouldn't even have told you anything anonymously, 
then— 

A That’s right. That is against the rules. 

Q Did you hear the real names of any Americans when 
you were working in Moscow as a cipher clerk? 

A No, they were all cover names. 

Q But you knew there were Americans involved in this 
espionage? 

A Oh, yes, because there passed through my hands tele- 
grams from the United States when I was in Moscow—as 
many as 10 a day. 

Q Can you tell us a little more exactly: Just what kind of 
information and messages originating from the United States 
passed through your hands? Were there notes in the hand- 
writing of spies working in the U. S.? Were there lots of tele- 
grams, from Russian operatives in the States, about U. S. 
secrets? 

A In Moscow, most of them concerned technical informa- 
tion about military and industrial production. There were 
very many telegrams from the United States and I saw only a 
part of them. There were about 50 or more cipher experts 
working there at military intelligence headquarters located in 
the mansion of a former rich man, and the cipher room was 
the biggest room in the house—the ballroom. But telegrams 
were passed out to different people, and everybody worked 
on shifts, so that nobody in the cipher room saw all the tele- 
grams from any one place. 

Q And in Canada, what kinds of telegrams or other mes- 
sages did you see concerning the United States? How many 
of them were there? 

A Telegrams referring to the United States were about 
the atomic bomb, such as information from Allan Nunn May, 
who first gave the outline of atomic production in the United 
States. There was also information about disposition of troops, 
particularly in Alaska and the Aleutian Islands. But most 
messages about Soviet spying in the United States went di- 
rectly from the United States to Moscow. 

Q Did you know anything about Harry Dexter White? 

A No. All I can say is that there were telegrams or docu- 
ments which were questions of commercial and _ financial 
character from the U.S. I didn’t know who they came from 
at the time. 

Q But you did see cover names of agents who were op- 
erating in the American Administration? 

A Yes, and there were quite a few of them. 
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.- «No agent could be successful if top people are more vigilant’ 


Q Do you take it for granted that there still are spies op- 
erating in the U.S. Government today? 

A Yes. The fact that some of them have been apprehended 
doesn’t mean that others will stop working. Fear is not some- 
thing that would compel them to stop. They work under 
Moscow orders and that keeps them going. An example is 
Fuchs—he continued to work after Allan Nunn May had been 
arrested. 


HARM DONE AT YALTA— 


Q Was the Yalta Agreement regarded as a great victory 
by the Soviets? 

A Definitely. And particularly one part of it—the ques- 
tion of returning unwilling Soviet citizens from Europe. That 
was of extreme importance to the Soviets because, first of all, 
Soviet leaders are interested in keeping control over their 
men, and in showing them that the West can’t be trusted. By 
doing this they cement all the secret work. 

Q What about the high diplomatic policy of the Yalta 
Agreement—is it your opinion that the U.S. and Britain were 
duped, tricked by the Soviets at Yalta and Potsdam? 

A That's right, by using simple language. One reason for 
it might be political illiteracy, because no Soviet agent could 
be successful if high-level people, who are definitely not 
agents, are more politically vigilant. They would imme- 
diately detect this Soviet agent and stop him in time. Political 


illiteracy in high places makes for successful work by Hiss 
and others like him. 

Q But people like Hiss were, nevertheless, in key spots 
to guide and shape policy along the lines that the Soviets 
wanted it— 

A Of course, and such an agent is as a rule more valuable 
to Moscow than an agent who is merely securing information 
for Moscow. 

Q Were you aware of a Russian scheme to influence United 
States policy in China through disloyal or misguided State 
Department employes? 

A I think so. There was one particular case in the work of 
the Soviet military intelligence agent Muilnikov, when he got 
information from the Embassy of Russia’s “competitor” in 
China—the usual term for referring to the United States. A 
young secretary in this Embassy gave information to Muil- 
nikov. 

Q Then it looked as if a State Department employe was 
funneling information to the Soviets? 

A Yes, it looked that way. 

Q Do you know who this man was? 

A No. Muilnikov did not mention his name. 

Q Do you know what the Russians were planning for 
China in 1945? 

A I would say rather 1943. First of all, they were promot- 
ing the work of Mao Tse-tung, yet they were very watchful 

(Continued on next page) 
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. . - ‘Russia did not trust Mao Tse-tung completely’ 


so far as he was concerned. They did not trust him completely. 
There was evidence of real quarreling between China's 
Communists and the Russians. There was not an open quarrel, 
but the Soviets tried to put as many agents as possible in the 
Chinese Communists’ apparatus, and the Chinese Commu- 
nists were trying to get rid of these people. So, there was 
conflict within. 

The general idea, of course, was to give the upper hand 
to Mao and defeat Chiang Kai-shek’s forces by all means. 
And for this they presented the Americans with the idea that 
the Chinese Communists were harmless and so forth. 


SKILL OF SOVIET SPIES— 


Q How good is Soviet espionage? Has it always been effec- 
tive? Have they bungled things at all? 

A They have their own problems, but, in general, as you 
can see, it was extremely efficient. While I was working there, 
I was often surprised myself as to how efficient it was—par- 
ticularly when I saw in Ottawa how they brought by the suit- 
case the original documents and blueprints— 

Q From where? 

A Suitcases full from the National Research Council, from 
the Munitions Supply Office, and copies of telegrams from the 
External Affairs Department of the Canadian Government. 
Operations like that were not like somebody overhearing 
somebody in a restaurant, telling what somebody said. 

Q They got the real goods— 

A They got the real goods. 

Q Did you get the feeling that any countermeasures were 
being taken by the Canadian and U.S. governments? Was 
anything done by us to forestall this espionage? 

A Of course, Canada and U.S. try, but it seems to me they 
never have had any foundation to their work, anything which 
would make their work easier. In other words, if they would 
put through these proposals I have suggested, there would be 
a foundation. It doesn’t eliminate the work of security. On the 
contrary, that would require double their effort, but they 
would have something to use as a basis. Don’t wait until our 
friends might come to you, but help them to come. 

Q What do you think of our security measures? Don’t we 
seem to be wide open if people can walk off with suitcases 
full of documents? 

A Well, it’s like this: Soviet intelligence has training and 
experience of 30 years. Any security looks not adequate. 
Why? Because, for example, Soviet agents meet, say, once in 
two months, for 15 minutes. Sometimes they don’t meet at 
all. They give information through secret places they call 
Doubok. You have to have thousands upon thousands of 
security men working to watch them. In other words, Soviet 
agents work extremely carefully, with extreme precautions, 
and the main thing is they have their own men in all places, 
which helps them secure their conspiracy. 

Such a man will do everything to make the work of other 
agents easy. He will detract attention from their work, chas- 
ing some shadows, but leaving the real thing u >uched. For 
example, there was lots of talk about breaking Soviet codes. 
I would say to break a code is very difficult. It is much easier 
to work on the cipher man himself and let him come to us 
with documents. 

Q In our country we have had Elizabeth Bentley and 
Whittaker Chambers come forward with their exposure of 
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the spy operations. In each case, they kept bringing out ad- 
ditional information as the years passed. Are you holding 
back anything? 

A No. Everything I have to report I said to the Royal 
Commission at the first. 

Q You left the Soviet Embassy in September, 1945. The 
public didn’t know about it until February, 1946. In the 
meantime, a month or two after you had left the Soviet Em- 
bassy, Elizabeth Bentley suddenly decided to go to our FBI, 
and the public is just now discovering that. Do you think 
that Elizabeth Bentley, through her connections with the 
Soviet apparatus, knew that you had left and that it might 
be dangerous for her, that she went to the FBI as a result of 
your leaving the Soviet Embassy? 

A It is a very difficult question because I don’t know what 
she knew. What you say is quite possible, but I do not know 
whether what she did is a result of my action or a result of 
her own independent consideration. 

There is one thing—I don't know whether this has any- 
thing to do with this or not—and that is that Milstein, assistant 
chief of military intelligence in Moscow, when he came as 
diplomatic courier and passed through Mexico, the United 
States, and Canada, as inspector of intelligence, he sent a 
telegram partly his own book code, leaving it to me to finish 
the coding by using my code system. I wanted to know if he 
said anything about me, so I took the not completely coded 
telegram, and decoded it at home—and found out he said 
nothing about me, but was praising the people in Moscow 
who had selected such excellent people as Zabotin, Motinov 
and others. 

Another telegram—and I was not interested in infor- 
mation on the United States, but in my own information—I 
remember he referred to some cover name Margaret, and it 
was something about worrying about her, he was not sure of 
her. 

Now, | don't know whether this had anything to do with 
Miss Bentley, but it is possible that she had been thinking 
about breaking much before I did. 1 don’t know. Maybe Mar- 
garet was Bentley. Maybe it had nothing to do with her. 
Maybe she knew through channels about my break and it 
was an encouragement to her. 

Q Did you hear of Kravchenko [former member of a So- 
viet purchasing commission who renounced Russia in 1944] 
breaking? 

A Yes, and it was most inspiring. 

Q Was it talked about much in the Embassy? 

A Oh, yes. Everyone was talking officially about him, call- 
ing him dirty names, but unofficially they were watching to 
see what would happen. 

Q Did you read in the story by Mrs. Kasenkina [former 
Russian teacher who jumped from a window of the Soviet 
consulate in New York in 1948 to escape from Communist 
control] how all the personnel of the missions in New York 
and the United Nations went to see your movie, “The Iron 
Curtain,” one by one? 

A Yes. It was interesting and significant, too. 

Q There has been a lot of talk about Americans who have 
worked for the United Nations who were Communists or 
Communist agents. Is the United Nations a place where the 
Soviet Government and the other Communist governments 
have intelligence people? 

A You might say they use it in much the same way they use 
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the Soviet Embassy. There is not much in the way of espio- 
nage inside the United Nations, but it is a chance to bring in 
more Soviet people as contact men to work in other fields. 
They will, of course, try to get all the information they can 
from other members of the United Nations, but that’s not the 
main purpose of their Operation. 

Q It’s a place where they can operate with immunity to 
build up spy rings— 

A That’s right, some place like the embassy where they 
have diplomatic immunity. They always have as large mis- 
sions as possible everywhere. If you allow them to open some 
kind of delegation, they will use it immediately to send as 
many of their own men as possible. 


SCHOOL FOR ESPIONAGE— 


Q You spent some months in the Intelligence Academy in 
Moscow. Briefly, what do they teach you there? 

A First of all, for five months we weren't even allowed to 
study ciphers until our biography background was checked. 
Then we were taught cipher methods of all the codes—diplo- 
matic codes, military codes, and so on. And we were condi- 
tioned to secrecy. Then we were briefed on military tactics, 
though very briefly, and then languages—which is where 1 
began studying English. Then we studied cases of particular 
agents. 

Q When they told you how to behave abroad, did they 
vary the instructions according to the different countries— 
how to behave in the United States, how to behave in 
Canada? 

A Oh, yes. And one of them was not to trust anybody, par- 
ticularly a woman. Also, don’t say anything much, no friend- 
ship with neighbors. 

Q You also worked for one year in the center of Soviet in- 
telligence. While you were there, what did you hear them 
say about the United States? How did they regard the United 
States? Did they consider it an easy mark for Soviet agents? 

A Yes, it was, definitely, in this respect. For example, com- 
pared with places like Japan and Germany, America would 
be an easy place to work. It was evident, too, that most of our 
documents came from the United States and England. It 
was obvious from the evidence, in other words, that it was an 
easier country than, say, Turkey, where they would shoot a 
man and cut his head off, and so forth. 

Q What did the directors of the Soviet spying system 
think, for instance, of the FBI? Were they afraid of it at all? 

A Yes. They had great respect for it. For example, I re- 
member Zabotin paying particular respect to all of their 
scientific methods. They believed sometimes more than actual- 
ly was the case. But this doesn’t stop their work—they are just 
more careful. 


HOW SPIES GOT URANIUM— 


Q Could you describe to us the excitement in the Embassy 
when uranium was discovered? 

A There was quite a lot of excitement. They all became 
aware that something really big had happened. 

Q What period of time was that? 

A I first ran across the word uranium in the code—back in 
1942. But the excitement came when Zabotin received a 
sample of it. 


Q A year before we exploded our first bomb— 

A I think it was half a year. 

Q What did Moscow ask for then? 

A Moscow asked for all information regarding the produc- 
tion of uranium and the construction of the atomic bomb. 
They always asked for the impossible with the hope that 
something would come up. Anyway, Allan Nunn May pro- 
duced a sample of uranium which was delivered. I saw it 
myself. 

Q Where did Zabotin get his package? 

A It was brought by a contact man from Allan Nunn May, 
who gave it to Motinov, who decided to bring it to Moscow 
himself instead of mailing, for he thought that he might be 
treated with more respect. 

Q Did Nunn May get that from the Canadian Atomic Re- 
search Center? 

A I think so. He also gave about 10 pages of data on the 
development of the atomic bomb. 

Q Did you hear anything about Fort Monmouth? 

A I don’t remember that name. 

Q What about when you were in Moscow? 

A Well, the telegrams definitely covered the Army and 
the scientific centers. In the telegrams you could always see 
questions about formulas. They looked to America as a source 
of technical information. 

Q What about the case of Witchak in San Francisco? 

A He was a trained agent and was sent to the United 
States under a false Canadian passport, which they believed 
they had taken from a dead man and later on found out he 
was very much alive. He was given a Polish name, attended 
the university at Los Angeles, was an excellent student. His 
job presumably was to build more agents around himself and 
keep in direct contact with Moscow. After, my evidence came 
to the authorities, he was closely trailed by the FBI, and I was 
surprised that the American authorities did not instruct the 
FBI to hold him. It seemed to me very strange, because, after 
all, they had all the right to apprehend him and subject 
him to questions. They could have asked him many things 
which he definitely knew. 

Q Did you ever hear of Arthur Steinberg? 

A Yes, Steinberg was known under the cover name of 
Berger. He was contacted through Fred Rose’s man, U. S. au- 
thorities should look for that contact man. It sometimes occurs 
to me that authorities don’t look carefully for clues, small 
things, which would lead to big things. I guess you know that 
Fuchs’s name was in the notebook of one Canadian and yet 
he was not arrested until 1950. Why didn’t they study every- 
thing about this man? If they had followed Fuchs, they cer- 
tainly could have seen that he was meeting Soviet agents. 
[Steinberg was recently referred to as “Mr. X” in a state- 
ment by the Jenner Committee and as having been on the 
scientific staff of U.S. Navy Department headquarters in 
Washington during the war. Steinberg admitted to the press 
that he was the “Mr. X” to whom reference had been made. 
It has been learned that Steinberg appeared before a. secret 
session of the Jenner Committee and denied under oath that 
he was a Soviet agent. He responded to all questions asked 
by the Committee and did not invoke the Fifth Amendment. ] 

Q Do you think there are still other things in the papers 
you took from the Soviet code room that would lead to other 
spies still working in the United States? 

(Continued on next page) 
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A That is my conviction. 

Q Do you think those papers have been studied thoroughly 
enough by the Royal Canadian Mounted Police, the FBI, the 
military intelligence? 

A I hope so. 

Q Just as an estimate, from a man who knew the inside 
workings of this thing, how many Soviet agents would you 
say might still be working in the United States? 

A I think it might run into hundreds. As some indication, 
they spend several million dollars in telegrams alone. 


BLACKMAIL OF AMERICANS?— 


Q Do you think it’s possible that the parents of some of the 
American boys who are now in the hands of the Soviets are 
now being pressured, blackmailed into spying for Russia? 

A I definitely believe this—especially if they are parents 
who work in a place of some importance. To think otherwise is 
to state that somehow or other the Soviets like the Americans 
more than they do Germans, so they won't do in the United 
States what they did in Germany. It is naive to believe this 
isn’t being done. How successful they are, of course, is a dif- 
ferent question. 

Q Did you yourself ever truly believe in the Communist 
philosophy? 

A When I was a young student in Russia, yes. The first 
signs of disillusionment came just before the war, 1941, when 
I was an architecture student and at that time not only I but 
many Soviet students were experiencing disillusionment. It 
was directly the result of the introduction of having to pay for 
studying. This brought an extreme disillusionment because 
many of them just couldn’t keep up with the payments. They 
had to forget education. 

Q In the Embassy here in Canada, what was the attitude 
of the rank-and-file Embassy people toward Americans? Did 
they consider them fools, dupes? 

A No. You see, the basic feeling of the Russian toward 
the American was friendly. People here don’t realize how 
great the reputation of Americans is in Russia. They admire 
your technical achievements. 

Q Did you hear Colonel Zabotin’s toast? 

A Yes, this was right after the war, toward the end of the 
war: “Yesterday, our allies; today, our neighbors; tomorrow, 
our enemies.” 

Q What were the circumstances of that toast? 

A It was at some dinner. 


U. S.-BRITISH ‘LAXITY’— 


Q Do the Soviets think that the British are easier to fool 
in security than the Americans are? 

A Well, there were many cases of American-British lax- 
ity. For instance, there was a story in an American magazine 
all about the structure of the military administration, from 
the General Staff on down, all in detail, in a magazine for 
all to read. 

Q What do you think is the story behind Beria’s downfall? 

A Beria’s downfall was clearly a case of a victory of Rus- 
sian nationalistic policy on a high level, because Malenkov’s 
main strength is Russian nationalism. It was very clear from 
the very beginning that Malenkov would have the upper hand 
because he had the support of Russian members of the Com- 


munist Party in relation to Beria, who only had the support 
of Stalin, which ended with the death of Stalin. You will 
notice, if you watch carefully, in the doctors’ case it was 
really an anti-Semitic policy. Most of the doctors accused 
were Jews. Then you will notice after the death of Stalin that 
this was reversed, and the reversal was announced by Beria. 

Also, it was significant that at the funeral of Stalin, Malen- 
kov used the words “peoples of Russia” and Beria used the 
words “people of U.S.S.R.” This seems a very small difference, 
but it had tremendous significance. Malenkov was all for Rus- 
sian nationalistic forces; Beria, being Georgian, couldn’t take 
such a course because it was very dangerous for his welfare. 
Temporarily he had the upper hand, as the reversal of the 
doctors’ case showed. That reversal was definitely met with 
hostility by the Russian generals and high officials. Beria was 
putting himself in a dangerous position, and his downfall was 
the result of this. Now we can see in the Beria case it is a 
continuation of the triumph of Russian nationalistic policy. 

Q How safe is Malenkov? Could it happen to him? 

A I think he is safe as long as he does not overstep him- 
self in upsetting the balance. You see, the method of keeping 
the country under the dictatorship of one person—Stalin— 
ended with the death of Stalin, because it outlived its pur- 
pose even before his death. Members of the Politburo real- 
ized that during the war the Russian people would fight much 
better for their country than for such a person as Stalin, no 
matter how well he was idolized. In other words, the one- 
person leadership had outlived itself. So his death was not just 
the normal conclusion of life for one person, but it was more 
or less a logical end of Stalin’s myth. A new myth—collective 
leadership—took its place. In other words, if some of Ma- 
lenkov’s actions would contradict this new policy, then his 
life would be in danger. 

Q Malenkov must be tied to the collective-leadership 
principle—whether he likes it or not? 

A That’s right. I would say that one of the characteristics 
of the Malenkov regime is that they have the atomic bomb— 
that is a consolidation of Soviet power. It is a beginning of a 
new era of gathering the fruits of the Stalin regime. So, in 
this respect the Malenkov regime is not retreating into a 
peaceful harbor but, on the contrary, is a greater menace to 
the outside world than, perhaps, Stalin’s was. 

Q Isn't it quite clear, though, that the passing of Stalin 
has liberated certain discontent? 

A Yes, but here is the situation: When Stalin died, im- 
mediately arose the question in the minds of millions of Rus- 
sian people: What next? The answer naturally was: Change 
of regime. The Politburo realized this, and knew that, to 
save themselves, they must give them hope. The people were 
like desperate men, so, to keep them from doing something 
dangerous, the Politburo gave the Russians a new hope for a 
better life. | 

Q Did we miss an opportunity to upset the whole system 
over there on Stalin’s death? 

A I think we could have given a more energetic propa- 
ganda workout, but we couldn’t have done much of anything 
anyway. You can’t expect the United States to go to war just 
because of a transition period. But, any halfway measure 
would actually have helped the Politburo to prove their point 
about solidarity around the Government. 

Q Would you trust the Soviet Government in an atomic 
pool such as President Eisenhower has proposed? 
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A No. They will go for it, perhaps, until it comes to the 
question of real inspection. When it comes to it, then they 
will find all sorts of excuses. They may go along for a while 
for propaganda purposes, but they will never go all the way 
on it. 


EFFECT OF BERIA‘S FALL— 


Q Do you feel safer now that Beria has fallen and a new 
Administration has taken over, or do you feel that the secret 
police are implacable and wil! keep on trying to get you? 

A Beria had nothing to do with all this. The internal strug- 
gle of the Party has nothing to do with their espionage work 
abroad. In fact, we have the direct evidence of the words 
of Malenkov himself, saying that intelligence has to be im- 
proved. He put the intelligence on the level of his other 
branches of the Army. He said this himself, and this was 
noticeable because any leader usually doesn’t mention intel- 
ligence. Malenkov found it important to mention that the So- 
viets have to develop artillery, infantry, and army intelli- 
gence. This was the first time they put intelligence on that 
level, which is a very good sign they are expanding the in- 
telligence. 

Q Are you happy? 

A Yes, very happy, particularly because my _ five-point 
proposal is gaining momentum. If the Congress in the United 
States and the Parliament in Canada would pass such a 
law, I would be the most satisfied man in the world. 

Q You will then feel that you have accomplished some- 
thing. Do you have a sense of having sacrificed a great deal 
in order to do what you did? 

A Well, I have given up my country and all my relations 
with my parent. Yet there is a certain point in this “war,” 
when they are using the hostage system of women and 
children, when you have to choose between the bigger 
issue and your personal issue. It’s a case of your duty to so- 
ciety and human right. When you are dealing with the Com- 
munists in a war, there must be higher values. If you try to 
put everything down to the size of, say, excuse me, a manure 
pile, then you will reduce things to ridicule and _insignifi- 
cance. And I'll tell you, frank:y, too many people, even in pub- 
lications, take such a trend because it is amusing, because it 
is fashionable. We sometimes forget that, when it is a matter 
of life and death, our free society has to assert itself. I think 
it is important to realize that people, ordinary people, in a 
time of crisis are capable of much higher and spiritual ac- 
tion. : 

Q You were born and raised under the Communist system 
in Russia? 

A Yes. 

Q And yet it produces a man like yourself who has the 
highest ideals that we can have over here and the courage 
to act upon them— 

A That’s right, and that is the premise of my whole pro- 
posal. We have friends there like us. The fact that the So- 
viet regime is so brutal confirms this fact. Otherwise they 
would not need to be so brutal, so savage, so inhuman. 

Q You regard yourself as a symbol of millions in Russia? 

A Yes, but not so much a symbol as just one of them. 

Q This refutes the idea of the “Soviet man”— 

A That’s right. I think that is what we have to stress. 
Unfortunately, free society has made some terrible mistakes 


with regard to the Russian people, like when they forced the 
repatriation of Russians in Germany by the Yalta Agreement. 
That sort of agreement has brought so much damage. There 
is no meeting the Communists halfway. There must be 
severe, drastic measures. In their war against us, they don’t 
do things halfway. 

Q What do you expect to tell the Jenner Committee? 

A I would want to emphasize my proposal, my five points, 
and the second part of my advice, which is of interest to the 
security specialists. Anything else I knew which could be of 
mutual benefit to Canada and U.S. I will try to tell as best 
and fully as I can. 


HOW TO CATCH MORE SPIES— 


Q What are your points? 

A I would do it this way: Every potential escapee has 
many problems to think about—where to find a job, how will 
he be protected if he brings documentary evidence, will he be 
treated as a friend, will he not be forgotten in time and be 
left in the cold? These and many other thoughts you will have 
to explore, because there is not now an adequate provision 
in democratic societies to meet such instabilities. It is time to 
establish such provisions. A solution of this problem is es- 
sential, because it is as real a problem as that of Communist 
agents and the damage they do to our society. 

Here is my suggestion for the solution: 

First, a special type of citizenship law should be enacted so 
that every escapee who brings documentary evidence which 
can stand scrupulous investigation leading to the disclosure 
of Communist activities should become a Canadian or Amer- 
ican citizen without complicated procedure and without delay. 

Second, the :aw should provide lifelong protection for such 
a citizen if he desires it, and the protection that’s provided 
shouid be friendiy and und_rs.anding, and detached from per- 
sonality. In other words, the man must be insured safety 
whether he is an ugly, unpleasant, and irritable person, or not. 

Thiid. the man should be given material security in the 
shape of parliamentary grant such as has been given to war 
leaders who served the country well. Such security should be 
given in the form of a Government annuity or any other form 
agreed upon by the representatives of the people. Inevitably 
he will have many ene: ies, and the greater his financial 
security, the greater his safety. There can be no question 
about that. 

Fourth. such a man should be given all assistance in finding 
employment that suits his ability and talent. 

Fifth—and this is very impertant—such a man should be 
given as a matter of right a document in which the Govern- 
ment acknowledges that his service to the country entitles 
him to all the assistance and help. 

The effect of this would really be tremendous. In fact, it 
would pull the very ground from under the Communist spy 
masters. Never again would they be sure of their men. Never 
again would their indoctrination and threats be effective. 
The very cement by which they keep their spy organization 
together would be destroyed. The more completely this is 
recognized, the more clearly the value of such laws would 
be seen. 

Q It was three years before you were given Canadian 
citizenship, wasn’t it? 


A Yes. 
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IX MEN will have much to do with the 
S direction the world takes in the vear 
ahead. The supreme issues of peace or 
war, the advancement of Communism, 
economic development or standstill lie 
in their hands to a large degree. These 
leaders of peoples are: 

President Dwight D. Eisenhower 
of the United States; Prime Minister 
Sir Winston S. Churchill of Great 
Britain; Premier Georgi M. Malen- 
kov of Russia; Chancellor Konrad 
Adenauer of West Germany; Prime 
Minister Jawaharlal Nehru of India, 
and Syngman Rhee, President of 
South Korea. 

Each of these men faces his own diffi- 
cult, headachy situation, both domesti- 
cally and in relation to the other five. 
And, in an embattled world, these situa- 
tions may be pieced together to form a 
discernible pattern for 1954. 

President Eisenhower, with trouble 
ahead at home, also faces a period of 
dickering with Russia. He has little taste 
for the prospect. For months, the Presi- 
dent insisted that a demonstration of 
Russian good faith must precede any 
discussions. This insistence obviously is 
vanishing. The discussions are coming. 

Many foresee deals with the Soviets. 
But if these bargains are to ease world 
tensions, it is thought they must include 
concessions to Russia and to U.S. allies 
that would make for trouble in Congress. 
Involved are issues of trade with Com- 
munist countries, admission of Red China 
to the United Nations, the creation of a 
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In the keeping of these men lie the big 
issues of the year ahead—peace or war, 
halting Communist encroachments, devel- 
oping atomic power for peace or for future 
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German Army, questions on which there 
is strong feeling in European capitals 
and in Congress. 

And there is always the atom. Mr. 
Eisenhower took the “cold war” initiative 
with his atom-pooling plan for peaceful 
development. Then Russia, in the opin- 
ion of many, wrested that leadership 
away by proposing that the program in- 
clude limitation or abandonment of nu- 
clear weapons. Some think Russia may 
be trying to make the U.S. bargain away 
its superiority in these weapons, just as 
the U.S. bargained away its superiority 
at sea in the Washington Naval Treaty 
of 1922. 

Mr. Eisenhower, 63, is wary and sus- 
picious, and so are most of his advisers. 
He hopes his congressional troubles may 
be on the way to solution—which many 
doubt—and, basically world-minded, he 
is trying to assert a world leadership. 
Some of the obstacles to that goal may 
lie in British attitudes, including those of 
his old tutor in European politics, Mr. 
Churchill. 

Sir Winston, 79, aging but, associates 
sav, not notably mellowing, is intent on 
making 1954 his year. He wants to cli- 
max his long career with some spectac- 
ular peace coup, preferably through di- 
rect talks with Premier Malenkov. In the 
past, this has been vetoed by his allies. 
And, at Bermuda, Sir Winston is said to 
have been irritated by Mr. Eisenhower's 
assumption of leadership through the 
atomic plan. 

But now, official sources in London 





conflict. Primarily, it’s a contest between 
a U.S. President seeking to assert world 
leadership and-a Russian dictator trying 
to entrench himself in power. 
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say, the old gentleman is gleefully con- 
templating the turn of affairs that is 
bringing East-West talks back into the 
picture. He sees the prospect for direct 
top-level negotiations as much enhanced. 
But the coup that he wants would in- 
volve proposals that President Eisenhow- 
er would have to think over more than 
once. 

Sir Winston wants a freer flow of trade 
through the Iron Curtain, and particular- 
lv to Red China. He urges also that Red 
China be recognized, brought into the 
United Nations. These courses of action 
are popular in Britain and would strength- 
en the position of his Conservative Party. 
But they are anathema to a large and 
vocal group in the U.S. Congress. 

On the other hand, 1954 could turn 
out to be the vear in which Sir Winston, 
enfeebled by his years and two paralytic 
strokes, decides to turn his duties over 
to his long-time protégé, Anthony Eden, 
56. In any event, Britain and the U.S., 
far apart on methods of attaining world 
peace and stability, are primarily intent 
upon gauging the plans of the Russian 
leader, Premier Malenkov. 

The Russian dictator is playing for 
time, well-informed observers think, and 
doing so, perhaps, desperately. Until he 
is secure in his power, he is not eager 
for any showdown with the West. And 
he always must bear in mind the great 
superiority of the U.S. in atomic and 
hydrogen weapons. 

For Premier Malenkov, 1954 opens as 
a year in which he must consolidate his 
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power at home. The man wno could 
purge Lavrenti Beria, Russias chief of 
secret police, is, of course. no weakling. 
Within the Russian bureaucracy, Beria is 
sdid to have had an empire of his own. 
But six of his men were executed with 
him, and the rest may become objects of 
a widespread purge, reminiscent of the 
Stalin cleanup of the ’30s. 

The uncertainty of such purges is 
nerve-racking to the Russian people, and 
Malenkovy is trying to win from them a 
broader degree of support by measures 
to increase the general standard of living 
and to lessen the oppression they have 
come to consider normal. Before under- 
taking any new foreign adventures, Ma- 
lenkov wants everything tidy at home. 

Malenkov, who will be only 52 on 
January 8, can afford to wait, to pull back, 
to trade with the West at the best pos- 
sible price, consolidate his empire and 
intrigue against the consolidation of 
thought and military power in Western 
Europe, notably in Germany. 

Chancellor Adenaver is a strong tie 
holding West Germany to the democra- 
cies. In 1954 Mr. Adenauer hopes to see 
his country begin emerging as a military 
power stoutly aligned with the West 
against any Russian encroachment. And 
he hopes to bring this about whether or 
not France approves. 

Many Frenchmen do not want a strong 
Germany. The memory of two world 
wars is too fresh. Despite Mr. Adenauer’s 
assurances of friendship and every pres- 
sure from the United States, the French, 
with their unstable coalition govern- 
ments, have held back from approving 
the European Defense Community idea. 

Chancellor Adenauer governs by coali- 
tion support himself. But he also governs 
by the force of his own personality. Un- 
der his administration, West Germany 
has become strong economically and is 
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eager to take its place among the sover- 
eign nations. 

The Chancellor, who will be 78 on 
January 5, has a long record of forthright 
opposition to Communism. And he was 
jailed or kept under house arrest for 
years by Adolf Hitler’s police. 

The statesmen and leaders of 1954 
also will be watching developments in 
the Far East. 

Premier Nehru of India, by all the 
signs, is to slip further and further away 
from the U.S. as 1954 advances. The 
Indian leader is trying to play a lone- 
wolf role, become a third force. a neu- 
tral in the contest with the Commu- 
nists. This, to many American minds, 
makes him anti-U.S. 

Mr. Nehru is trying to make India 
dominant in Southeast Asia and, although 
it is denied, himself the spokesman for 
that area. He sees little threat in Commu- 
nism, plays along cozily with Mao Tse- 
tung, the dictator of Red China. He con- 
siders the U.S, a barrier to his plans, and 
is constantly stirring up anti-American 
sentiment. 

A U.S. decision that might offend Mr. 
Nehru is in the making. It is to come on 
the question of military assistance to 
India’s neighbor and sporadic enemy, 
Pakistan. Nehru already is protesting. 
But the U.S. is looking the man over 
coldly and weighing his protests against 
the desirability of a Middle Eastern de- 
fense grouping of Turkey and Pakistan. 

For Prime Minister Nehru, 64, the 
coming year may bring an awakening 
to the dangers that lie in dallying with 
Peiping and Moscow and a consequent 
isolation from the Western democracies. 

Syngman Rhee, in 1954, is to see the 
further fading of a lifelong dream—that 
of an independent, united Korea. Chi- 
nese and North Korean Communists have 
a firm grasp on the northern section of 
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THE WHITE HOUSE TALKS TO THE KREMLIN... 
. .. Congress will be listening in 


the nation, one that they have no inten- 
tion of relinquishing, 

Mr. Rhee’s constantly reiterated threats 
to start up the shooting again, to unify 
Korea by military action, are an irrita- 
tion in Western capitals, but are taken 
no more seriously than that. The South 
Korean President has an Army at his 
command; but the U.S. reportedly has 
largely immobilized it by cutting off 
supplies of gasoline and oil, and could, 
if need be, further reduce its resources. 

Every tactic of persuasion, which does 
not get very far with Mr. Rhee, and 
more practical action, as well, is to be 
taken to restrain him from a rash action 
that might again engage U.S. troops 
with the Reds, precipitate a war that 
perhaps could not be confined to Korea. 

So, at 78, Mr. Rhee must look on futile- 
ly and see the cause to which he has de- 
voted a lifetime end in frustration. 

The question. Of these six men, 
three—Mr. Churchill, Mr. Rhee and Mr. 
Adenauer—are in their late 70s. Two— 
Mr. Eisenhower and Mr. Nehru—are in 
the middle 60s. Premier Malenkov is 51. 
With the processes of age and the demo- 
cratic practice of periodically changing 
rulers, the Russian dictator could out- 
last them all, remain as a threat to the 
free world for many. years to come—if 
he first can consolidate his power at home 
and firmly establish himself as the leader 
of the entire Communist world. 

Primarily, the contest ahead is con- 
sidered to lie between Malenkov and 
President Eisenhower, between the 
White House and the Kremlin. The ma- 
jor decisions—excepting the one possi- 
ble to Mr. Rhee—are to be made in those 
places. There will be dickering between 
the two, but how far it can go to pacify 
the world without simultaneously build- 
ing up the Russian ruler remains one of 
the big questions of 1954. 


—Unitea rress 
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In Full Text-- 





‘RAT HUNT—NOT WITCH HUNT’ 


Senator Jenner Reports on the Red Underground 


Is Congress out on a ‘witch hunt’’? 

Are committees that are investigating Com- 
munism threatening individual liberties, as 
some people believe? 


From one of Congress's top investigators 
comes an emphatic ‘No,’ and some plain talk. 


Following is the full text of an address by Senator William 
E. Jenner to the Rotary and Kiwanis clubs of Bedford, Ind., 
on Dec. 22, 1953: 


For three years your Senate Subcommitttee on Internal 
Security has been holding hearings, public and private, in 
Washington, in New York, in Boston, in Chicago and on the 
Pacific Coast, on the subject of Communist subversion. It is a 
limitless field of inquiry. We learn something new every day, 
or something old which teaches us how to interpret the 
things that are new. But all the things we learn, either new 
or old, add up to one fundamental truth. 

The underground subversion which Moscow directs against 
those it chooses to regard as enemies everywhere in the 
world is the spearhead of Communist military attack. We 
will never be able to resist that attack, if we do not blunt and 
break that spearhead first. It follows, therefore, that the 
problem of the internal security of the non-Communist na- 
tions is the foundation of all our defense, and the problem 
of the internal security of the United States is the key to the 
whole situation. 

Let me tell you a few stories to explain what I mean. 

Last June, our Subcommittee on Internal Security called 
to the witness stand one Milton Wolff. Wolff is the national 
commander of the Veterans of the Abraham Lincoln Brigade, 
which is an organization of Americans who fought on the 
left, or pro-Communist, side in the Spanish Civil War. In 
World War II, Wolff was attached to our own supposedly 
supersecret Office of Strategic Services. Let me read you 
some samples of his testimony. 


The witness stated: “I was assigned to OSS in Italy.” 

Mr. [Robert] Morris, our counsel: Were you a member of 
the Communist Party at that time, Mr. Wolff? 

Mr. Wolff: I refuse to answer that question. 

Mr. Morris: Mr. Wolff, have you had training of any kind un- 
der foreign Communists? 

Mr. Wolff: I refuse to answer that question on the ground of 
the Fifth Amendment. 

Mr. Morris: While you were a member of the Office of Stra- 
tegic Services, did you meet with foreign Communists? 
Mr. Wolff: I refuse to answer that question on the ground of 

the Fifth Amendment. 
Mr. Morris: At any time, did you discuss classified United 
States Government secrets with foreign Communists? 
Mr. Wolff: These questions are patented and ridiculous. 
WES that MISWer? rH es oes 
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Senator William E. Jenner, chairman of the 
Senate Internal Security Subcommittee, gives 
details about a Communist fifth column, 
ploiting destruction of the U.S. 

He warns other free nations it’s time they, 
too, started paying attention to Communists. 


Mr. Wolff: I stand on the Fifth. 

Mr. Morris: Have you ever committed an act of espionage 
against the United States Government? 

Mr. Wolff: I will stand on the Fifth Amendment on this 
question. 

The chairman: Are you a member of the Communist Party 
now? 

Mr. Wolff: | refuse to answer that question on the First and 
Fifth Amendments. 

Senator Welker: Are you a member of any espionage ring 
as of this moment against the interests of the Government 
of the United States? 

Mr. Wolff: I stand on the Fifth Amendment on this question. 


Now listen very carefully to this: 

Senator Welker: While you were in Spain with the Abraham 
Lincoln Brigade, did you have any knowledge of any 
American citizens who rebelled against the Communist 
forces and were executed? 

Mr. Wolff: I refuse to answer that question on the grounds 
of the Fifth Amendment. 

Senator Welker: Did you have anything to do with the exe- 
cution of any American citizens in Spain? 

Mr. Wolff: I refuse to answer that question on the Fifth 
Amendment. 


We had another witness before us who had also served in 
the supersecret OSS during World War II. His name was 
Leonard Mins. Here are some of the things he said: 

Mr. Morris: Mr. Mins, did you not, in the course of your 
duties with the OSS, complete a survey on oil resources 
and oil production in a part of Asia, in connection with the 
strategic survey of that area that was being prepared by 
the Military Intelligence of the General Staff of the United 
States Army? 

Mr. Mins: I shall invoke the text of the Fifth Amendment, 
that no person shall be compelled to be a witness against 
himself. 

Senator McCarran: At the time you were in the employ of 
the United States Government, were you employed by 
or in the Soviet military service? 

Mr. Mins: Senator, I give you the answer you have reason to 
expect. I invoke the privilege of the Fifth Amendment. 

Mr. Morris: Are you at the present time in the service of 
the Soviet military intelligence? 

Mr. Mins: I invoke the text of the Fifth Amendment as be- 
fore. ‘ SS SCM SiS RIN EO eS a ES 
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After they gave the testimony or nontestimony, which I 
have just read to you, Milton Wolff and Leonard Mins 
walked out of our hearing room, free men. 

They are still free men. Keep them always in the back of 
your minds. Tell their stories to the next person who tries to 
persuade you that “the methods” of congressional commit- 
tees exposing Communist subversion are a menace to Ameri- 
can liberty. Tell their stories to your neighbors, your news- 
paper editors, the people with whom you attend church. Tell 
them especially to your children and to the people who teach 
your children. 


STATEMENT FROM GOUZENKO 


Now let us swing the camera around to another part of the 
Communist battlefield. It is the autumn of 1945. A man 
named Igor Gouzenko, who was then an attaché of the Soviet 
Embassy in Ottawa, is making this statement to officials of 
the Canadian Government: “Holding forth at international 
conferences with voluble statements about peace and security, 
the Soviet Government is simultaneously preparing secretly 
for the third World War. To meet this war, the Soviet Gov- 
ernment is creating in democratic countries, including Canada, 
a fifth column, in the organization of which even diplomatic 
representatives of the Soviet Government take part. 

“To many Soviet people here abroad, it is clear that the 
Communist Party in democratic countries has changed long 
ago from a political party into an agency net of the Soviet 
Government, into a fifth column in these countries to meet 
a war, into an instrument in the hands of the Soviet Govern- 
ment for creating artificial unrest, provocation, etc., etc.” 

Note what he said there about the Soviets organizing a 
fifth column to meet a war. What war? Japan had surrendered 
only a few days before on the deck of the Missouri in Tokyo 
Bay, hadn’t she?’ Germany had given up several months 
before that, hadn’t she? The Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics was our glorious ally at that moment, wasn’t she? 
What war was this former Communist official talking about? 

He was talking about the war which the Kremlin had al- 
ways planned, from the time Russia was seized by a tiny mi- 
nority of Bolshevik conspirators, way back in 1917. He was 
talking about the war against human freedom, the war to es- 
tablish forced labor all over the world, which Karl Marx him- 
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self outlined when he wrote the “Communist Manifesto” 105 
years ago. He was talking about the war which that bloody- 
minded despot, V. I. Lenin, looked forward to when he said, 
“We are living not merely in a state, but in a system of 
states, and the existence of the Soviet Republic side by side 
with imperialist states for a long time is unthinkable. One 
or the other must triumph in the end. And before that end 
supervenes, a series of frightful collisions between the So- 
viet Republic and the bourgeois states will be inevitable.” 

“A series of frightful collisions.” A series of them. Beautiful, 
hopeful thought, isn’t it? But it is the basic thought of every 
Communist, my friends; you can be sure about that. It’s the 
absolute bottom brick in the whole structure of Communist 
ideology everywhere in the world. 


SPYING, 1945; A-BOMB, 1949 


Let’s get back to 1945. In the days and weeks during 
which Gouzenko was unfolding his story of Communist trea- 
son in Canada, Canadian authorities were acting. Arrests 
were being made. Premises were being searched. Incrimi- 
nating documents were being seized in the homes of persons 
on whom suspicion fell. One of these documents, as described 
by Canada’s Foreign Secretary, was a “long list of names 
and addresses.” 

On that list was the name of one Klaus Fuchs. Fuchs, we 
know now, had been a Communist in Germany and a Com- 
munist in England. About the time his name was found on 
this list of Canadian Communists, he himself handed over a 
secret package to an American Communist on a street corner 
in Santa Fe, N. Mex. The package was sent immediately to 
Russia’s Communists in Moscow. It arrived, all right, as we 
learned one day four years later, when President Truman 
told us that the U.S.S.R. had exploded its first atom bomb. 
That news upset every military timetable in every quarter of 
the globe. 

What do we learn from this firecracker chain of events, 
that sputters from Germany to England to Canada to Ameri- 
ca, and then blows up in that fearful, toadstool-shaped cloud 
in Russia? We learn two things. First, Communist subversion 
is a net, woven in Moscow, and stretched from country to 
country all around the world. Second, Communist subversion 
is the spearhead of Communist military aggression. Canada’s 
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. is the spearhead of Communist military attack” 
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own Prime Minister said that the documents seized by his 
Government and those turned over by Gouzenko “disclose 
that Canada was being made a base to secure information 
on matters of very great and grave concern to the United 
States, and also to Great Britain.” 

Do you note that? The conspirators the Canadians rounded 
up happened to be nearly all Canadians. Their place of resi- 
dence happened to be Canada. But that was incidental. They 
were simply using their own country as a base from which 
to operate, on Moscow’s orders, against you and me. 

Let’s take a couple more steps in this line of logic. If Com- 
munist subversion is the spearhead of Communist world ag- 
gression, then the first task, the first task of the free 
nations, is to destroy that spearhead, is it not? And if we 
failed in the first task, then we would inevitably fail, wouldn't 
we, in the second, which is the defeat of Communist military 
aggression? 

If France were to rot into Communism at the back of Ameri- 
ca’s European Army, the Soviets would have all the military 
advantage on the Continent they will ever need, and the 
American forces in Europe would be outflanked. 


FRANCE PROMOTES A RED 


If you think what I am picturing is very far-fetched, let me 
tell you the story of Maurice Thorez. Thorez was France's 
No. 1 Communist for many years. As a member of the execu- 
tive committee of the Communist International, he was also 
at the top of the Communist world movement. In 1940, 
Hitler invaded his native land, and Thorez was mobilized to 
help defend it. But Hitler and Stalin were allies in 1940, 
and that meant that every French Communist was an ally of 
Hitler, France’s deadliest enemy. What did Thorez do? He 
was called to Moscow, but, under French law, that was mili- 
tary desertion, and he was sentenced to death. Then Hitler 
turned on Stalin. Thorez was sent home to bring the French 
underground under control of Moscow. The bewildered past- 
war French made this traitor Minister of State in the Cabinet 
of General de Gaulle, and Vice President in the Cabinets of 
Gouin, Bidault and Ramadier. The Moscow Communists had 
completely solidified their control of the French political 
system. 

Neither France nor any other nation has any right to ask us 
for a man, or a gun, or a dollar with which to resist Soviet 
attack, if she herself won’t fight the Communists inside her 
borders. If that seems like “hysteria” to our European neigh- 
bors, let me say that to this American, at least, it is twice as 
hysterical to ask Ametican boys to risk their lives defending 
those who won't defend themselves. 

But how about our own fellow Americans who tell wis that 
rooting out Communists “destroys the very thing we are trying 
to preserve”? They are very skillful gentry, these. They have 
limitless supplies of outraged indignation, which they can 
turn on and off like a beer-barrel spigot at a clambake. They 
are forever heroically stabbing to death the straw men they 
themselves create. They calculate to a nicety how much acid 
to throw into the eyes of the American people, in order to 
blind them to the truth. 

Mind you, they are all against Communists. Oh, mercy, 
yes! But when some Senator or Congressman points a finger 
and says, “That fellow over there is a Communist,” they 
answer, “You're full of red herring.” 

A few days ago I watched one of these intellectual acid 
throwers perform on television. He was a spokesman for that 
small, but very skillful group of Fabian Socialists which calls 
itself “Americans for Democratic Action.” Someone in the 
audience raised the question of whether his organization was 
not itself pro-Communist, and our friend replied somewhat 
as follows: “Oh, no. We were for the Marshall Plan, and 
that proves we were anti-Communist.” Support of the Marshall 
Plan is a smoke screen for this individual and every one of 
his kind. Communist subversion is the problem. The Marshall 
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Plan did not have one thing to do with Communist sub- 
version. You can be for the Marshall Plan from now until 
doomsday, but it won’t hurt a single Communist. 

Those who spend their time denouncing the Senators, 
Congressmen, counsel and staff members of the committees 
which uncovered Alger Hiss, William Remington, Owen Lat- 
timore, Harry Dexter White and all the other Red safe- 
crackers, are pro-Communist, whether they realize it or not. 
No one has the right to ask American taxpayers for one dol- 
lar of foreign aid, no one has the right to send a single Ameri- 
can boy abroad to fight Communism, unless that same person 
is willing to support the fight against Communist subver- 
sion at home. That goes double for those who tell us that our 
fight against subversion has brought American prestige abroad 
“to an all-time low.” And it goes triple for those so-called 
Americans who go up and down the world, apologizing for the 
fight against subversion whicli we in Congress are making. 

Are we really threatening American liberties with this 
fight? I told you a few minutes ago about Milton Wolff and 
Leonard Mins. Wolff is still a free man, although he refused 
to say whether he had helped execute American citizens in a 
foreign land, on Communist orders. Mins is still a free man, 
although he refused to say whether, at this very moment, he 
is a secret agent for Soviet Intelligence. Compare this with 
the Canadian situation in 1945, when Igor Gouzenko came in 
with his story of subversion. 

Less than a month after Gouzenko made his first appear- 
ance in a Canadian police station, the Governor General is- 
sued order in council P. C. 6444. Here are two paragraphs 
from the order; 


“1. The Acting Prime Minister or the Minister of Jus- 
tice, if satisfied that with a view to preventing any 
particular person from communicating secret and con- 
fidential information to an agent of a foreign power or 
otherwise acting in any manner prejudicial to the public 
safety or the safety of the state it is necessary so to do, 
may make an order that any such person be interrogated 
and/or detained in suc:. place and under such conditions 
as he may from time to time determine.” 

“4. The Acting Prime Minister or the Minister of 
Justice may authorize any member. of the Royal Cana- 
dian Mounted Police to enter any premises occupied or 
used by a person whose detention is ordered at any 
time or times and to search the premises and every per- 
son found thereon, and to seize any article found on 
the premises or any such person which the said member 
of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police has reasonable 
grounds for believing to be evidence that secret and 
confidential information has been communicated to 
agents of a foreign power.” 


ANTI-RED LAWS: HOW STRONG? 


Our own Government has no such powers as these. We 
want no such powers as these. The new legislation we seek 
in order to combat the Red underground does not begin to 
approach what I have just read to you from Canadian and 
British law. I quote these passages only to demonstrate the 
hypocrisy of those, both here and abroad, who profess to be 
shocked at what they call “American witch-hunting.” The 
members of the Senate Committee on Internal Security are 
not hunting witches, gentlemen, we're hunting rats! 

Once and for all, let’s have done with this fraud that the 
American Congress is threatening American liberties when 
it exposes the conspirators who are sworn to destroy every 
last one of those liberties. Let’s add this business up right. 
Let’s give the whole story to the American people in full per- 
spective, as they deserve to have it given to them. 

Communist underground subversion is and always has been 
the spearhead of Communist military attack. If the free 
world united to put down subversion first, it may never have 
to face military attack at all. 
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>> In 1954, based on facts and trends now visible around the world..... 

The U.S. will begin what Secretary Dulles calls "an agonizing reappraisal" 
of its foreign policy. U.S. may then edge away from Europe, get deeper in Asia. 

U.S. and Russia will talk at great length about the atom, Germany, all the 
other issues in dispute. Probable result: an agreement to talk some more. 

Soviet Russia will appear to negotiate, but give up nothing important. 

The Allies face increasing, not diminishing, differences among themselves. 
Internal political, economic problems will aggravate these Allied differences. 
A blowup in France, a real possibility, means a grade-A crisis for the Allies. 

French withdrawal from Indochina will be hard to postpone much longer. 

U.S.-Pakistan deal, coming, will widen the gap between U.S. and India. 

U.S. world unpopularity, already considerable, will probably grow. 

In short: 1954 promises to be a year of much talk, few solutions. 























>> Collapse of American policy for Europe may be apparent early in 1954. 

France, assuming it has a Government, cannot now be expected to ratify the 
European Army treaty. Franco-German partnership, this means, will not come into 
being. This partnership is the foundation of U.S. policy for Europe. 

U.S., if there is no European Army, will be inclined to pull U.S. troops 
out of Europe, let Europeans solve their own problems their own way. 

NATO, the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, will be in bad shape without 
U.S. troops in Europe. U.S. arms aid will not impress Europeans as an adequate 
Substitute for U.S. troops. Aid, in any case, is to be cut in 1954. 

In this situation, Europeans wonder how Germany can be rearmed, or how the 
U.S. can salvage its ll-billion-doliar investment in European defense. 








>> In Paris, it is clear that the U.S. cannot count on France during 1954. 
Informed guesses as to what happens next in France range from revolution, at one 
extreme, to governmental paralysis, at the other. These gloomy prophecies are 
reinforced, rather than weakened, by the agonies the French Parliament went 
through before electing the obScure Rene Coty to be President of France. 


>> Instead of a strong French Government in Paris..... 
A triple crisis is in the making. 
A financial crisis, a semiannual affair, is due in late January. 
A labor crisis, coming to the surface now, is expected to get much worse. 
A political crisis is likely January 16, when the Laniel Government quits. 
The instability of 1953 apparently is to be repeated in 1954. 
There is a chance, though not a very good one, that, as a result of these 
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crises, the French Parliament will pull itself together and agree on a strong 
Government. Pierre Mendes-France, a conservative who favors an early truce in 
Indochina, is talked of as the most likely leader of such a Government. 

A weak central Government, however, seems more probable. Today, it is be= 
ing said in Paris: "There is no France any more. There are only Frenchmen." 


>> In any realistic ranking of European powers, then..... 
France has to be ranked much lower than the U.S. has figured on. 
Italy, too, facing prolonged political instability, is slipping. 
Western Germany, even without an army, looms larger and larger. 
Britain figures to stay near the top, despite the shrinking of its Empire. 
Britain and Germany shape up as the only major powers in free Europe. 
A new Big Three--U.S., Britain, Germany--is in prospect. 











>> Inside the Soviet empire, as 1954 gets under way..... 

Premier Malenkov can be expected to continue his campaign of wooing the 
Russian people. Execution of Beria will be widely popular in Russia. As former 
head of the secret police, Beria was hated and feared by millions. He could 
also be blamed for those Stalinist policies that failed, or were unpopular. 








Goods for consumers, a Malenkov promise, will help Malenkov's popularity. 
A new farm program, easing up on collectivization, will appeal to peasants. 








>> What may turn out to be most significant, however, is why Malenkov feels it 
necessary to ditch Stalin policies and make concessions to the people. 
There is a growing body of evidence for this conclusion: 
A major economic crisis has hit Soviet Russia. A slowdown in arms output, 
in particular, is forcing Malenkov to overhaul much of Stalin's program. 








It's a crisis in agriculture, in raw materials and in man power. 

This is how it came about: Under pressure to step up arms production, 
Moscow had to take materials and men away from farms and light industries, make 
them available to heavy industry. ResuJ.t was a decline in consumer goods and in 
food--livestock production, especially--that began to look dangerous. Evena 
dictatorship needs a secure food supply and a labor force able to work. 

Arms production, in this crisis, inevitably suffers if men and materials 
have to be diverted back to the farms and consumer industries. 





>> Malenkov, in other words, is having to beat a retreat in order to stay on 
top inside Russia. He needs time to consolidate his position. 

Malenkov's domestic problems promise to keep him busy throughout 1954. 

Malenkov's foreign problems, similarly, call for careful handling. If it 
is true that Soviet arms eutput is dropping, Malenkov has to be cautious. 

This doesn't involve any basic change in Soviet policy or ambitions. 

But it may mean that Malenkov, in calling for less international tension, 
really means it, in the interests of himself and the Soviet empire. 








>> In Latin America, looking ahead into 1954.....Two U.S. problems will be 
these: (1) how to stop Communist infiltration; (2) how to handle President Juan 
D. Peron of Argentina. On Peron, U.S. problem is figuring out how to keep him 
on U.S. side, and at what cost. On Communists, U.S. problem, far from solved, 
is how to halt Communist intervention without being accused of U.S. intervention. 
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(This article represents the result of an extensive 
research on a problem of outstanding importance.) 
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PRICES—ARE THEY 


ON THE WAY DOWN? 


Next turn in price levels is like- 
ly to be down, not up. 

You see faint signs of the trend 
already. Clothing, some foods, 
cars, TV sets, metals, other mate- 
rials are getting cheaper. 

But don’t look for a price bust. 
Some costs keep rising. 


Your dollars, by the end of the new 
year, may buy a little more than they 
do now. 

Any gain in buying power is not ex- 
pected to be large, however. A big gain 
would involve a sharp break in prices 
and a more severe economic decline than 
now seems to be developing. 

The housewife, if she thinks of 1939 
prices as “normal,” now finds her dollars 
worth about 52 cents. This means a dol- 
lar today buys goods and services that 
could be had for about 52 cents then. 





(for cost of living) 


THE HOUSEWIFE'S DOLLAR— 


The Economic Unit of U. S. News & 
World Report estimates that a house- 
wife’s dollar may be worth 53 cents at 
the end of the year, as the chart on this 
page indicates. 

The businessman’s dollar, now worth 
only 46 cents if used to buy raw ma- 
terials and other supplies, may become a 
47-cent dollar by the new year’s end. 

Lower living costs are not foreseen by 
all economists. Some Government ex- 
perts think a slight rise in cost of living is 
more likely than a slight drop. The 
housewife’s pocketbook, according to this 
view, might actually lose buying power. 

Either way, the change, most author- 
ities agree, will be small. In other words, 
the value of money is expected to be fair- 
ly constant this year. 

It’s been that way, on the whole, in 
the past year. 

The consumer dollar, gauged by the 
Government index of consumer prices, 
lost about 6 cents of its value between 
June, 1950, and December, 1952. It lost 
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THE BUSINESSMAN’S DOLLAR— 


(for buying commodities at wholesale) 


less than a cent—dropping from a trifle 
over 52 cents to a trifle under 52 cents 
in value—during 1953. 

The businessman’s dollar, gauged by 
the Government index of wholesale 
prices, has about the same value at the 
end of 1953 as at the start of the year. 

Actually, the buyer, be he businessman 
or consumer, did a little better than of- 
ficial figures show. Such indexes can’t 
allow for all the special concessions made 
to spur sales in recent months. 

Steel, for instance, is cheaper in many 
ways than it was last June. On some 
shipments, the mills are paying the 
freight bills, instead of making their 
customers pay. At times, special discounts 
are granted. These haven't affected the 
index figure, which is still the highest on 
record. 

Also ignored are many unadvertised 
discounts and trade-in allowances on new 
cars, appliances and television sets. 

Food prices may decide whether the 
housewife can make her weekly stipend 
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Special Report 





go further in 1954. These prices are the 
ones about which there seems to be the 
most uncertainty. 

The Economic Unit of U.S. News & 
World Report suggests that food prices 
may slip a bit during the year. The Agri- 
culture Department feels that food prices 
will average about the same as in 1953— 
within 1 or 2 per cent up or down. 

Coffee and cocoa are getting more ex- 
pensive. Beef may cost a little more to- 
ward the end of the year. But eggs, 
poultry and pork are likely to become 
cheaper, in the official view. 

Economists generally agree that rents, 
utilities, medical care and other personal 
services are going to become more costly. 
These items have been responsible for 
most of the rise in the consumer price 
index during the last year. 

There is also rather broad agreement 


...@ dip in food prices 


on the retail prices that are most likely to 
be weak: apparel, housefurnishings and 
“durable” goods such as television sets 
and autos. Sales in these lines have been 
disappointing. 

Wholesale prices, according to the 
federal index, fell 6 per cent between 
March, 1951, and December, 1952, then 
leveled off in 1953. There are several 
reasons for suspecting that they'll turn 
down in 1954. 

One reason is historical. The price pic- 
ture today seems to resemble that of 
1948 in this respect: In the summer of 
that year, on the eve of a slight recession, 
prices of farm products and processed 
foods started dropping fairly fast. In- 
dustrial prices continued to climb until 
midautumn and didn’t really join the 
downtrend until 1949. 

Now, again, industrial prices seem to 
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have been bucking a trend. They rose a 
bit between July, 1952, and August, 
1953, while farm prices were falling, and 
thus helped to keep the index, as a whole, 
steady. 

If the 1948-49 pattern is repeated, the 
real break in industrial prices is still to 
come. Concessions being granted by steel 
producers, weakness in textiles and pres- 
sure from some imported commodities 
point in this direction. 

Just at this time, however, two new 
factors are tending to prevent a decline. 
Poor crops in Africa and South America 
are sending cocoa and coffee prices up. 
And Government price supports are giv- 
ing a lift to grains, flour, feeds and some 
vegetable oils. 

This support program can create 
temporary shortages. But, as prices move 
up to the support levels, farmers will put 


tin on order than is needed to fill the 
strategic stockpile, is leery. 

Tin is selling for less than half what it 
cost in February, 1951. 

Rubber is another commodity that 
tumbled from its lofty Korean-war price 
peak and is still weak. It sells for about a 
fourth as much as in November, 1950. 

Rubber growers, like tin producers, are 
trying to find an arrangement to protect 
them. Their future is tied in with U.S. 
business, and some manufacturers in this 
country expect a little less rubber to be 
used this year. 

Harder bargains, in world markets, 
are to be driven by one of the chief trad- 
ing nations, Britain. She’s relaxing some 
of her regulations to let her merchants do 
a little more shopping around in the sur- 
plus-laden countries this year. The idea is 
to give British buyers a chance to dicker 





WHOLESALE: 
. a weakening in durables 


less of their crops into storage and send 
more to market. Thus, strength in farm 
prices, as in industrial prices, may be 
temporary. 

Huge surpluses all over the world are 
weighing on prices. Chile is moving back 
into the copper market, writing off as a 
failure her months-long effort to keep an 
extra high price for her metal. She’s built 
up a huge stock that she wants the U.S. 
Government to take. 

Copper traders the world over are 
cautious, expecting Chilean copper to 
break the market. Companies lining up 
copper in the U.S. are getting contracts 
giving them the benefit of any drop in 
prices before the date of delivery. 

Tin producers in the Far East are try- 
ing to get the U.S. and other big users to 
agree to a kind of international price- 
stabilization scheme. The U. S., with more 
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STOCKS WAIT IN WAREHOUSE 





for lower prices, something controls in 
recent years have impeded. 

Here at home, the Government is 
under pressure to raise import barriers 
against foreign surpluses. Imported pig 
iron, lead and many manufactured prod- 
ucts are underselling U.S. products. The 
Government is also under pressure to 
unload our own farm surpluses abroad. 

Any move along either line—to close 
off the U.S. market or to dump abroad— 
is likely to push world prices lower. 

Thus, pressure on prices continues to 
build up almost everywhere. Few com- 
modities are scarce any longer. Many are 
overplentiful. 

If this pressure forces wholesale prices 
down, the retail customer is likely, even- 
tually, to get a break too. The dollar 
then would regain some of its lost buying 
power for the family, as well as business. 
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News YOU Can Use 


IN YOUR PERSONAL PLANNING 





Appl. for Trade-Mark Reg. Pend. 


24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


A new ruling by the Internal Revenue Service makes January 15 an especially 
important date for taxpayers. Here is why: 


TAX ESTIMATES. The federal tax collector has eased the rules on filing 
declarations of estimated tax and on payment of quarterly installments on that 
tax. In practical terms, that means two things: 





If you file an estimate on March 15 for the current year, and make your in- 
come tax return the following January 15, paying your tax then in full, you avoid 
all penalties. That goes even though it turns out you underestimated your tax 
by more than the law allows, and failed to make quarterly payments which your 
final return shows you should have made. 

If you don't file an estimate on March 15, but Square up by January 15, you 
will be liable for only one penalty, instead of three, as in the past. 


WHO MUST FILE. This filing of estimates has caused more confusion 
over the years than almost any other tax requirement. The law says every 
person must file an estimate if he has wages of more than $4,500 a year-- 
plus $600 for each dependent--or if he receives more than $100.in income not 
subject to withholding. It also provides penalties for these violations: 

Failing to file an estimate, or filing an estimate late. 

Failing to pay quarterly installments on any estimated tax owed. 





Underestimating the tax by more than 20 per cent. 


JANUARY RETURNS. In his ruling, the tax collector points out that the law 
gives a taxpayer whose income changes during the year a final chance to avoid 
penalties by amending his estimate on January 15. Although there is no provision 





for it in the law, he says, it is unrealistic not to consider a final income tax 
return filed by that date as serving also as an amended estimate. 

If you fail to file a March estimate, but Square up in January, you are 
regarded as having turned in an estimate late, and are subject to a penalty. It 
can be stiff--up to 10 per cent of the tax due. 


CAUTION NOTE. Don't think, however, the new ruling makes it possible for 
you to submit just any old estimate on March 15. Point is, the Internal Revenue 
Service is saying it will be lenient with a taxpayer who makes an honest mistake 
in forecasting his income, so long as he squares up in January. But it can throw 
the fraud-penalty book at anybody who tries to use the ruling for willful avoid- 
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NEWS YOU CAN USE--(Continued) 


ance of taxes due on & pay-as-you-go basis. Also, these dates are for taxpayers 
reporting on a calendar-year basis. For others, the dates differ, depending 
on the accounting period used. 


LUNG CANCER. In the controversy over smoking and lung cancer, this question 
crops up: Can you depend on chest X rays made in tuberculosis surveys to show up 
cancer signs? Authorities at the National Cancer Institute say these small pic- 
tures, which millions of people have had, can show up suspicious lung shadows 
and heert abnormalities as well as TB. Trouble is, they add, most people don't 
get them regularly enough. And technicians screening them may not be looking 
also for cancer telltales--or have previous X rays of the same person to refer 
to. This makes early detection difficult. 





GI SCHOOLING. Time is running out for thousands of veterans who have 
not taken advantage of education allotments provided under the Korean GI 
Bill. College spring terms, soon to start, and the Summer sessions that 
follow are the last chance they have to enroll and become eligible for 
these benefits. This applies to veterans discharged before Aug. 20, 1952. 
For those since, deadline is two years from the time they left service. 





SOCIAL SECURITY. A reader tells us that, over the past couple of years, he 
has mistakenly failed to collect Social Security taxes on wages he paid to a 
person who has been working around his house. Now he wants to know if he can 
straighten things out and make certain that person gets credit toward a Govern- 
ment old-age pension for the back wages. 

The answer: Yes. He can write his District Director of Internal Revenue 
for the necessary Social Security tax forms and report the back wages for the 
proper quarters. He'll have to pay a penalty, however. Amounts to 5 per cent 
of the tax per month for each month delinquent, up to a maximum of 25 per cent. 





OLDER FOUSES. If you are shopping for a home, you can expect to pay any- 
where from 5 to 15 per cent less for an old house than you would have six months 
ago. That is the word from the National Association of Real Estate Boards, 
based on a survey of its affiliates in 259 cities throughout the country. In 
most places, says the Association, the buyers' market has "Squeezed the water" 
out of old-house prices--reduced inflated values down to real worth. 





INCOME TAX BOOKLET. Tax problems most often encountered by individ- 
uals are explained in the new, 1953 revision of the Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice's 150-page booklet, "Your Federal Income Tax." It's available from the 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. Price: 25 cents. 





CHAIN LETTERS. Another surge in the periodic outcropping of "chain letters" 
brings this Post Office warning: You may run afoul of the law if you promote 
such schemes=-sending cash or property to the top person on a list of, say, five 
names, adding yours, and mailing copies to five friends. Penalties can be 
stiff--from having your mail returned, to a fine and jail term. 

Another point to think about: Mathematicians figure it would take 3,125 
people to keep the chain unbroken so that your name would come to the top of the 
list on all the copies you sent out. 
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STRIKES—BIG ONES IN SIGHT? 


Odds Against, in a Year of Rising Unemployment 











Troubles are in sight for unions 
in 1954. Wage raises will come 
hard. The real struggle will be to 
hold gains already won. 

Does this mean the country is 














Cost of Postwar Strikes 
— Man-Days Lost 


















































in for a big strike year? | 116 

Probably not. The climate will million _ | 
not be favorable for winning. 

Workers don’t like to strike when ? | 
the odds are against them. : e 

Prospects are for plenty of fuss- | : 
ing but little roughhouse. 
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A look ahead in the field of labor- pe pA 
management relations brings this pros- 50.5 | 
pect for 1954: on : 

A year of big strikes does not —— 

seem likely. Issues of the kind that 6 

bring strikes will be numerous, but P 

the risks of striking will be great. é 

° Unions are cautious about striking BS op ] 
when chances uf winning are slim, — | 34.1 :7 } 

and the odds in the new year will be Ps . eo o) 

on the side of the employers. bt million 24 & 

Wage raises will be resisted by tS Mi . 

employers, There will be some, but a million Best.) . 

they will be given sparingly. Aver- bs 
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be down a little from 1953. If so, it 

will be because loss of overtime has 

offset whatever increases are 
granted. 

That’s the outlook as viewed by labor 
und management people in position to 
know. What is seen is a year of struggle 
for unions, with much of the fight cen- J 
tered on holding what they have. 

Strikes, definitely, will be harder to 
win in the year ahead. There are a num- 
ber of reasons. Most employers, at the 
start of the new year, are in no mood 
to raise their business costs in the face 
of a prospect of declining sales. There 
® will be some talk of cutting wages, and 
many employers will hold out against 
increases that cannot be passed on to 
consumers. 

Employers with big inventories will 
be in position to sit out plant shutdowns. 
Some might even welcome strikes as a 
way of working off inventories. Strikes 
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Wage Showdowns 
Due in1954 





RAILROADS: Wages in dispute, talks already under way 


MEAT PACKING: Wage contract can be reopened 
March 1 


TEXTILES: Showdown probable in April 

COAL: John L. Lewis will name the showdown date 
STEEL: Contracts expire June 30 

ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT: Major contracts expire in June 
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are hard to win in a climate of this kind. and July 
Job prospects, too, will put a brake on ° ; x a 
strikes. Workers balk at walking out pe RUBBER: One big contract expires in July 


when other jobs are hard to find. There 
have been enough layoffs around the 
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country to impress the rank-and-file un- 
ion man that jobs are not as plentiful as 
they were a little while ago. 

Some recent strikes haven’t been too 
successful, and results are what count 
with union leaders. CIO members at 
plants of North American Aviation, Inc., 
were out on strike for about eight weeks 
but had to accept the same raise that 
was offered before the walkout began. 
Other recent strikes have cost the strikers 
heavy losses of income without forcing 
employers to grant larger increases than 
were originally offered. 


Employers in those disputes held out: 


against larger wage increases, despite 
strike losses, and there are signs that 
others are ready to hold out if unions 
want to put them to the test. That sort of 
thing tends to make union leaders back 
away from calling strikes. 

Unions will not be helped either by 
the White House attitude toward labor 
disputes. The Eisenhower Administration 
early adopted a hands-off policy. Unions 
cannot count on White House backing 
for their wage demands as thev could in 
Democratic Administrations. This makes 
it easier for employers to refuse raises 
sought by labor groups. 

Pay raises, as a result, probably will 
be selective during 1954. The tendency 
will be to resist union demands. Unions, 
as in 1949, often may have to accept 
fringe gains in place of straight wage 
boosts. In some cases, they will be com- 
pelled to continue present agreements 
without any gains in pay or fringe items 
such as vacation pay, insurance. 

Unions in some cases are expected to 
take small raises, if offered, preferring 
not to strike when chances of getting 
more are slim. A settlement just reached 
by the Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men and the nation’s railroads may be 
the tip-off on a trend of this kind. The 
union, which is headed by W. P. Ken- 
nedy, asked for a raise of 37.5 cents an 
hour, but settled for 5 cents after a week 
of negotiation. It retained the right to 
ask for another increase at any time, on 
80 days’ notice. 

Cost-of-living clauses in wage agree- 
ments are less popular with unions these 
days. This was shown by the Trainmen’s 
settlement. This union considered that it 
had won a pay raise, in effect, when it 
got rid of an escalator clause tying wages 
to the Government’s cost-of-living index. 
This “pay raise” idea was based on keep- 
ing pay stationary while living costs de- 
clined. Other unions, faced with pros- 
pects of a decline in living costs, are 
likely to try to drop their living-cost 
clauses, too, to avoid pay cuts. 

The railroads agreed with the Train- 
men that 13 cents granted earlier in cost- 
of-living adjustments would become part 
of the basic wage rate. Under the old 
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contract, these adjustments were kept 
separate from wage rates and could be 
taken away if living costs dropped. The 
union believes that it removed the threat 
of wage cuts by wiping out this provision. 

The other rail unions, in the end, may 
accept the same terms. This would take 
more than a million workers out from 
under cost-of-living contracts. 

About 2 million workers still would 
be covered by these agreements in 
other industries. Some of the agree- 
ments run on into 1955, as in autos, and 
thus are not open for union wage de- 
mands. But, where contracts expire, 
unions probably will try to eliminate the 
cost-of-living provision. Like the Train- 
men, their officials will be betting on a 
drop in the price level, and will want to 
avoid pay cuts. 

Wage cuts, if suggested by employers 
as contracts expire, will be opposed vig- 
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RAILROAD UNION‘S KENNEDY 
... settled for 5 cents 





orously by unions, but a few may be 
forced to accept them. As a rule, labor 
leaders will fight a long time against pay 
cuts unless the business decline is steep- 
er than now indicated. Union members 
usually will support strikes against pay- 
cut proposals. 

Where contracts provide for arbitra- 
tion on wages at the mid-point of a two- 
year contract, but bar strikes, employ- 
ers in some cases may be able to force 
unions to take pay cuts. Some agree- 
ments compel the union to go to arbitra- 
tion if the employer asks for pay cuts, 
just as they enable the union to get its 
wage-increase proposals arbitrated. The 
neutral outsider called in to decide wage 
questions during a period of declining 
business is likely to order wage reduc- 
tions. 


Industry by industry, this is how the 
strike outlook shapes up for 1954: 

Railroads now have a good chance of 
avoiding major strikes. When the big 
Trainmen’s Union settled for a 5-cents- 
an-hour raise it made things harder for 
the other rail unions. When talks began, 
the Trainmen, like the Firemen’s Union, 
asked for 37.5 cents. The Engineers de- 
manded a raise of 30 per cent, the 
Switchmen asked for 40 cents and the 
Conductors sought graduated rates of 
pay based on locomotive weights. 

When one of the big unions settles, in 
the rail industry, the others usually ac- 
cept the same package. The operating 
unions have been under a cost-of-living 
agreement for three years, with new 
wage demands barred during that pe- 
riod. Talks are due to reach a climax in 
January. 

Nonoperating unions on the railroads 
also were offered the 5-cent raise but 
declined to drop their demands for vari- 
ous fringe payments. Officials of these 
groups preferred to send their case to a 
fact-finding board, delaying the show- 
down possibly for 60 days. 

In coal, John L. Lewis can fix his own 
deadline for a strike, or settlement. His 
agreement with the coal operators al- 
lowed him to terminate the agreement 
last October 1, on filing 60 days’ notice. 
The contract lets him file this notice at 
any time, or he can continue the same 
wage rates indefinitely. On the other 
hand, the operators also can file notice 
to end the agreement at any time. Mr. 
Lewis apparently has been delaying be- 
cause he is worried about the large stock- 
piles of coal above ground and the 
depressed condition of the industry. 

Steel-industry contracts with the ClO 
Steelworkers expire June 30. A strike 
probably can be avoided. The union is 
not expected to push its demand for a 
guaranteed annual wage, but may be 
willing to settle for pension and insur- 
ance improvements. 

Auto agreements continue until mid- 
1955, with an automatic raise of 5 cents 
an hour due next June and with quarter- 
ly adjustments in the cost-of-living allow- 
ance. If the official index declines, as 
expected, auto workers could get pay 
cuts tending to offset the automatic 
increase. 

Electrical-equipment firms are due to 
get CIO demands for a guaranteed an- 
nual wage when contracts expire in June 
and July. The CIO Electrical Workers 
also announced that it will seek “sub- 
stantial” wage increases in talks with 
General Electric and Westinghouse. A 
group of union representatives from vari- 
ous Westinghouse plants will meet Janu- 
ary 4 to draft contract proposals. The 
Westinghouse contract expires in July, 
General Electric’s in June. 
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Trend of American Business 








24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Key to the general level of activity in 1954 lies in business investment. 

Business spending for plant, equipment, inventory will determine in large 
part whether 1954 will see a moderate or relatively severe business decline. 

Odds now are that the decline will be moderate, that business outlay for 
new plant and new equipment will stay relatively high. 

Business confidence is an important factor in this appraisal. Government 
policies are aimed at encouraging businessmen. The business community is likely 
to respond by acting with confidence in the long-term future. That would mean 
no drastic curtailment of expansion and improvement plans. 














Here is the investment trend in plant and equipment: 

For the third quarter of 1953, an outlay rate of 28.8 billions a year. 

For fourth quarter of 1953, a rate of 28.3 billions a year. 

For first quarter of 1954, a rate of 27.9 billions a year. 

As you can see, the rate is tending to dip slowly, but it's no rout. And 
outlays still are running ahead of a year ago. Business plans now seem to call 
for only a gradual decline in investment in the year ahead. It is not likely 
that these plans will suddenly be changed. 














So the prospect is that, while 1954 will not be as active a year as 1953, it 
will stack up as a good year for business, probably better than 1952. The dark 
spot is that activity will be tilted downward instead of upward. But, then, 
business has been sliding since mid-1953 without severe distress. . 


Here, in more detail, is how the year is likely to average out: 

Consumer Spending probably will dip no more than 1.5 per cent in total. 

Government spending for goods and services will not drop very sharply. A 
good part of the decline in federal spending will be offset by increases in the 
outlay of State and local governments. 








Business investment, as already noted, will drop only moderately. 

Inventory buying, however, is probably headed for a rather sharp dip. 

When these factors are added up, the prospect is for a total national out= 
put in 1954 of around 353 billion dollars--a decline of less than 4 per cent 
from 1953. That is the probable average for the whole year. It differs from 
the charts on pages 15 to 19, which show the extent of the decline ahead from 
the current level of activity to a year from now. 














Current business activity is still a source of official confidence. The 
Commerce Department makes these observations: 

General business activity continued high in the autumn months, with out- 
put and income above a year ago, although below midyear. 

Personal income is shown by latest figures to be holding steady. 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


declined less than usual from October to November. 
inched up in November, and business sources eStimate that 
Christmas sales will range from 3 per cent below to equal the 1952 record. 
The only dim spot in the picture is that factory employment fell off in 
October and November as a result of cutbacks in production. 


Another official analysis finis that recent declines in production stem 
chiefly from a drop in new orders. Factory shipments are holding high, with 
Sales made chiefly from inventories. This inventory adjustment, coming right 
now, is regarded in some official circles as healthy. 


Trend in unemployment, however, strikes a rather discouraging note. 
Total nunber of jobless declined from nearly 1.9 million last January to 
less than 1.2 million in October, for a postwar low. 








Jobless ranks swelled, however, in November and December. Indications are 
that the December total may reach 1.8 million. That would be the highest De- 
cember figure on unemployment since 1950. 

Seasonal layoffs probably will boost the total further in January. 





Volume of unemployment, however, still is relatively low. Only about 3 
per cent of the civilian labor force is out of work. That's below the average 
for the years 1946-50, relatively prosperous years. 


Indiana and Michigan show the largest jumps in unemployment. That is due 
principally to layoffs in aatomobile and farm-machinery plants. 





Unemployment is twice as great as a year age in Ohio, Wisconsin, Iowa, 
Missouri, Kansas, Delaware, Virginia, Kentucky, Colorado, New Mexico, Utah. 

Large increases in numbers of jobless also are reported in Maine, New 
Hampshire, Mes;achusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Illinois, Nebraska, Maryland, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Texas, 
Tennessee, Idaho, Wyoming, Arizona, Nevada, Oregon. 





List of States reporting increases in unemployment indicates that the con- 
dition is rather general. ihat explains the increasing pressure for some Gov- 
ernment action to reverse the trend. You can expect this pressure to grow when 
Congress convenes again. 


Antitrust policy seems to be undergoing a change from New Deal days. 

Bigness and monopoly may not be considered the final test from now on. 

Cellopha.e deci.ion in a federal lower court, involving Du Pont, strikes 
anew note. the court held that Du Pont did not violate antitrust laws in pro- 
moting and developing cellophane but rather promoted competition with other 
packaging materials. This puts a new light on competition. 

Investment bankers also were cleared, in an sarlier decision. 

Business may find that a new antitrust climate is developing. Leaders 
have long sought clearer interpretations of these laws. 














Dollar position of foreign countries continues to improve. 

Gold and dollar assets increased by about 740 million dollars in third 
quarter of 1953. Since second quarter, 1952, gain has been 3.5 billions. 

The headache of the dollar shortage may be in the process of cure. 
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How to sell yourself 
lo people you never meet 


Secret? The Remington Electric Typewriter! This amazing typewriter 


automatically gives your letters a neater, more impressive look. Since 
electricity, not the typist, controls the impression— absolute evenness 
is assured. Every character looks as sharp and crisp as fine printing 
.. . each line as neat, uniform and easy to read as exercises in a 
typing manual. Result? Your letters, wherever they go, command 
attention, look IMPORTANT and do an A-1 job of selling you and 
your firm sight unseen. Other advantages of the Remington Electric 





Typewriter include: Increased production, often as much as 50%; 
sharp, clean-cut carbons, 15 and more at a typing; and a healthy 


increase in your typists’ morale. 


FREE! Demonstration of Remington Electric typing, or fact- 
filled 16-page book, “Dividends of Remington Electric Typing” 
(RE8612) yours for the asking. Write Remington Rand, Room 


1604, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10. 
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A PRODUCT OF Memingtor. tan. MAKERS ‘OF-THE STANDARD, OFFICE-RITER, QUIET-RITER-AND™NOISELESS TYPEWRITERS 











Cafeteria and Lounge P 
Allstate Insurance Co. 
Skokie, Illinois 
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for store, 
shop and 
showroom 


for 
hotel and 
restaurant 


for 
school and 
dormitory 





hospital and 


for professional 


office and 
factory 


SPECIALISTS IN INSTITUTIONAL, 
PROFESSIONAL AND COMMERCIAL 
FURNITURE AND EQUIPMENT 


Your only single source for over 150 metal furniture items. 
Write for specifications and literature. 


METAL FURNITURE SINCE '97 


Royal Metal Manufacturing Company 


173 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1, Illinois, Dept. 121 
Factories: Los Angeles + Michigan City, Ind. » Warren, Pa. * Walden, N. Y. + Galt, Ontario 
Showrooms: Chicago * Los Angeles * San Francisco » New York City « Authorized Dealers Everywhere 
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FROM KOREA : 





LOUD-SPEAKERS 
LOSE TO DANCES 


PANMUNJOM-The Western world 
was given a harsh lesson in the tech- 
niques of Communist control when a 
small group of American prisoners of war 
heard—and_ rejected—a_ last-minute ap- 
peal for them to abandon Communism 
and return home. 

The setting was a barren, brown Ko- 
rean hillside looking out over a waste- 
land of frozen rice fields in the demili- 
tarized zone of Korea. There, free Ameri- 
cans faced Communist-indoctrinated 
Americans across thin strands of barbed 
wire patrolled by armed, watchful troops 
of neutral India. 

The American “explainer’—a. disem- 
bodied voice broadcasting through loud- 
speakers outside the camp because the 
prisoners refused to listen to individual 
appeals—relied on the ties of family, 
home and country to attract the prisoners 
back to freedom. The Communists relied 
on mass hysteria, delicate coercion and 
long-established controls. 

And the Communists won hands down. 

The 19 Americans who heard the 
broadcast—three others were in the hos- 
pital—maintained a united front through 
more than three hours of high-pitched 
excitement. At the end, as the Americans 
outside the barbed-wire enclosure walked 
away, the pro-Communist Americans 
sang the old anthem of radicals, “Soli- 
darity Forever.” 

The mass hysteria of the pro-Com- 
munist prisoners—Americans and South 
Koreans together—was generated by a 
series of dances, each of which opened 
with a slow shuffle and ended in wild 
gyrations, shouted slogans and group 
singing of Communist — revolutionary 
songs. These physical and vocal contor 
tions combined the elemental fury of a 
people’s court in Communist China 
where the victim is generally condemned 
to death by popular verdict of the crowd, 
and the self-intoxication of a backwoods 
revival meeting in the U.S. 

The delicate coercion was more diffi- 
cult to detect. But a “command post” 
was quickly spotted inside the compound. 
It shifted with the tide of prisoners 
surging from one end of the compound 
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to the other. Groups formed, danced, 
marched and sang on orders from the 
command. Only the leaders were per- e 
f mitted to approach the gate singly. mda or develo m t 
The Communist controls brought j i en S$ 
brisk obedience to all orders. Three times 
the Americans marched to the gate, in e r os 
unison, demonstrating that they could TE 
approach within six feet of freedom with- in S$ rd pl grow 
out any break in their ranks. They 
functioned within the mass—obeying or- 
ders as a group. It was a demonstration 
of the mob at its controlled best. 
Many of the Americans outside the 
’ barbed-wire fence considered the danc- 
. ing childish, probably because group 
dances in the U.S. do not have the po- 
litical significance that they often have 
in Asia. But the dancing here had a far 
1 deeper significance than American folk 
3 dancing. It was a physical expression of 
. the collective mind. It generated body 
. heat, excitement and an intense emotion 
' of group participation. To the prisoners, 
. reality was in the dances—not in the voice 
telling them this might be their last - - 
" opportunity ‘to make a free choice as to — . 
- their future. PRODUCTION — TEMCO early built a OVERHAUL — Another major TEMCO 
- The pro-Communist Americans ap- reputation for airframe production of high activity has been aircraft overhaul and mod- 
a peared to be enjoying themselves. They quality, on schedule, at lowest possible cost. ification for the armed services. Today, 
FT frolicked and wrestled with the South In its Dallas and Garland plants, TEMCO is assembly-line rehabilitation of multi-engine 
d ) horeans. Only one made an obvious effort Producing major components for Martin, aircraft is an important, growing service 
fi [ to hear the broadcast message above the Lockheed, Consolidated, Beech, MacDonnell both at the Dallas and Greenville plants. A 
clash of cymbals and beating of drums. and Boeing. One current subcontract is Boe- current project is the Air Force C-97 Hos- 
’ : < ing B-47 Stratojet tail assemblies (above). pital Ship conversion, illustrated above. 
" Jt was obvious that the program of 
\- resistance to the U.N. explanation had 
» 4 been carefully planned inside the com- 
, \ pound. When a tester was warming up 
" the loud-speaker system, the South Ko- 
af rean prisoners jumped the gun with their 
d first song and dance. There was no lost 
d motion in manipulating the groups or 
providing rest periods for thosel who had 
" been doing strenuous work. 
nat At the end of the U.N. broadcast, 
“a tichard Corden, an obvious leader 
hh among the pro-Communist Americans, 
d shouted, “Do any Americans want to go 
os home?” 
1d The Americans responded with a vig- 
a orous “No!” and shook their fists in the : . 
- | air in a mass salute to Communism, BASIC DESIGN — In recent years, RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 
Andrew Condron, the British royal TEMCO has placed additional emphasis on — TEMCO'S expanded engineering staff is 
™ marine who chose to stay with the Com- new design of its own. New military oircroft working on many new military aircraft proj- 
th } munists, shouted “Do any British want to such as the Model 33 PLEBE trainer, illus- ects of advanced scope. Modern facilities, 
a 20 home?” He answered himself with a trated above, now being evaluated by the such as the engineering research labora- 
od | loud “No!” that brought laughter even U. S. Navy at Pensacola, Florida, are evi- tory above, help TEMCO designers solve 
um among those outside the fence. dence of the company’s development policy. complex military aviation design problems. 
1p | One frightening fact emerges from _—— 4: 
ied the whole affair: The Americans who ee K 
> @ chose Communism—or their masters in- 
" side the compound—were unwilling to 
<a risk listening to individual explanations 
a % from the Allied side, or even to read 
_ 4 simple documents that laid down the 
i * U.S. position toward the prisoners. But 
they were willing to gamble that they { — 
| would not lose any defectors to the re- i ® ‘CORPORATION 
st” | mote-controlled “explanation” that came ‘ie DALLAS, TEXAS 
a: from the public-address system, so long Plants at: DALLAS e GARLAND e GREENVILLE 
‘iis as they could control or manipulate the 
at prisoners in the mass. They won. CO 
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TAX CUTS—WHO WILL GET THEM? 


Everybody but the Lowest Paid 


Sige 





nae. 


Here’s Your Tax Cut—or Increase~ on 1954 Income 


Wage or 
Salary 


$ 1,500 
2,000 
2,500 
3,000 
5,000 
8,000 

10,000 
15,000 
25,000 


100,000 
250,000 


Wage or 
Salary 


$ 1,500 
1,783 
2,000 
2,500 
3,000 
5,000 
8,000 

10,000 
15,000 
25,000 
50,000 
100,000 
250,000 


Wage or 
Salary 


$ 2,000 
2,500 
3,000 
3,568 
5,000 
8,000 

10,000 
15,000 
25,000 
50,000 
100,000 
250,000 





50,000 . 


$ 


$ 


$ 


SINGLE PERSON, NO DEPENDENTS 


Combined Income and 


Personal Income Tax 


1953 

167 
266 
366 
469 
911 
1,720 
2,348 
4,228 
9,294 
24,716 
60,906 
183,164 


$ 


1954 
150 
240 
330 
422 
818 
1,540 
2,096 
3,787 
8,324 
22,788 
58,116 
179,024 


Social Security Tax 


1953 
190 
296 
404 
514 
965 

1,774 
2,402 
4,282 
9,348 

24,770 

60,960 

183,218 


1954 
180 
280 
380 
482 
890 

1,612 
2,168 
3,859 
8,396 

22,860 

58,188 

179,096 


MARRIED COUPLE, NO DEPENDENTS 


Personal Income Tax 


1953 
33 
90 
133 
233 
333 
733 
1,380 
1,823 
3,134 
6,458 
18,588 
49,432 
161,852 


$ 


1954 
30 
81 
120 
210 
300 
660 
1,240 
1,636 
2,810 
5,774 
16,648 
45,576 
155,822 


$ 


Combined Income and 
Social Security Tax 


1953 

56 
117 
163 
271 
378 
787 
1,434 
1,877 
3,188 
6,512 
18,642 
49,486 
161,906 


$ 


1954 
60 
117 
160 
260 
360 
732 
1,312 
1,708 
2,882 
5,846 
16,720 
45,648 
155,894 


MARRIED COUPLE, TWO DEPENDENTS 


Personal Income Tax 


1953 
0 
0 
67 
180 
466 
1,085 
1,528 
2,771 
5,954 
17,844 
48,544 
160,772 


$ 


1954 
0 
0 
60 
162 
420 
976 
1,372 
2,486 
5,318 
15,976 
44,724 
154,754 


$ 


Combined Income and 
Social Security Tax 


1953 
30 
38 
112 
234 
520 
1,139 
1,582 
2,825 
6,008 
17,898 
48,598 
160,826 


$ 


1954 
40 
50 
120 
234 
492 
1,048 
1,444 
2,558 
5,390 
16,048 
44,796 
154,826 


Change in Your 
Combined Tax 


$ —10 
=I 
—24 
—32 
—75 

—162 
—234 
—423 
—952 
—1,910 
i 399 
~if, 4122 


Change in Your 
Combined Tax 


$ +4 
0 


—3 

—11 
—18 
—55 
—122 
—169 
—306 
—666 
—1,922 
—3,838 
—6,012 


Change in Your 
Combined Tax 


$ +10 
412 
48 

0 

—28 
~91 
—138 
—267 
—618 
—1,850 
—3,802 
—6,000 


Note: Income tax figures assume the standard 10 per cent deduction is taken. 


ao Tal 
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Taxes, in the new year, are 
going down for millions of fami- 
lies, up for millions of others. 

Lumped together, changes al- 
ready set or soon to be approved 
could make 1954 a great year 
for tax relief. 

To plan for the new year, you 
need to see what these changes 
mean to you in the light of your 
own individual situation. 

Here’s what to look for. 


You can mark it down in your plan- 
ning book that some of the most signif- 
icant, far-reaching tax cuts in history 
will be started, or approved, in 1954. 

As a businessman or a typical indi- 
vidual taxpayer, you will be permitted 
to keep more of your earnings for your 
own use in 1954. And, barring a big 
war, you can expect 1954 tax cuts to 
form a pattern of relief that will be “just 
a starter” for more to come. 

Tax outlook for 1954, specifically, can 
be summed up like this: 

Individuals get a 10 per cent cut 
in taxes on their 1954 personal in- 
comes, and a drop in the top capital- 
gains tax rate. Corporations get an 
end to the excess-profits tax. Those 
are certain, definite. 

Individuals, in addition, are al- 
most certain to get some relief from 
excise taxes in 1954. And corpora- 
tions, very probably, can count on 
some easing of their 1954 income 
tax burden. 

On top of all this, both individ- 
uals and corporations are in line for 
benefits from an ambitious plan by 
the Administration and tax leaders 
in Congress to remove scores of “in- 
equities” from the tax laws. 

When it’s all over, the total tax load 
still will be enormous. Yet, taken to- 
gether, these tax “certains” and “proba- 
bles” add up to what is likely to be one 
of the biggest tax-relief years in U.S. 
history. 

Cuts that are certain—already in law 
for January 1 and not to be disturbed— 
are substantial. 

For married couples, with no de- 
pendents, this means a saving of $140 a 
year on earnings of $8,000, of $684 at 
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$25,000, and $6,030 at $250,000. Those 
savings result from the January 1 drop 
in personal income taxes. 

Youll need to keep in mind, though, 
that a part of those savings will be offset 
by a rise in the Social Security pay-roll 
tax—from 11% per cent to 2 per cent— 
for employes covered by the old-age re- 
tirement program. Just how you will be 
affected, on balance, is shown in detail 
in the table on page 64. 

What this combination of one tax 
rise and another tax drop adds up to 
is a net reduction for all families with 
a substantial income. It means a_ tax 
increase for millions of lower-income 
families covered by Social Security—in- 
cluding something like half of all families 
with children. 

Self-employed taxpayers face a dif- 
ferent prospect if they are covered by 
Social Security. If you’re one of these, 
your Social Security tax is going from 
2% per cent to 3 per cent—that is, from 
$81 a year to $108 a year on earnings 
of $3,600 or more. 


but 50 cents. After 36 weeks of 1954, 
this taxpayer will have received $3,600 
in salary and will have paid his 1954 
Social Security tax in full—and the full 
$1 income tax saving will show up in 
his pay check. 

One other tax cut for individuals rates 
as “certain.” That’s the January 1 drop 
in the maximum capital-gains rate from 
26 per cent to 25 per cent. 

Businessmen, meanwhile, are watching 
the death of their pet tax peeve, the 
excess-profits tax. That levy amounts to 
30 per cent of “excess” corporate earn- 
ings—piled on top of the regular rate of 
52 per cent—with a maximum combined 
tax of 70 per cent on net income. The 
examples in the box on this page show 
how companies in different situations are 
affected. 

Tax cuts that are probable may turn 
out to be no less significant. 

Some reduction in the regular corpora- 
tion income tax is being accepted as al- 
most certain. In present law, the rate is 
set to drop on April 1 from 52 per cent 





by one that applied a flat rate—perhaps 
10 per cent—to many products. 

What you can be reasonably sure of, 
from a Congress determined to make an 
appealing election-year record, is some 
relief from some excises. 

Other tax relief, too, is agreed upon 
by the Administration and its tax han- 
dlers in Congress. Scores of “inequities” 
from which taxpayers have sought re- 
lief for as long as 30 years or more are 
marked for change. The promise, though, 
is for no more than a partial correction 
of “injustices” in 1954—full redress is 
regarded as too costly in revenues to be 
granted at a single stroke. 

What this means is an effort to “get 
a start” on miscellaneous tax relief, 
with more to come later. If the plan 
works, here’s what will happen: 

Working mothers—or perhaps just 
widows—will be permitted to deduct 
some of the expense of hiring maids. 

Dependents of taxpayers will be per- 
mitted, in specific circumstances, to earn 
more than $600 a vear without costing 
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How 1954 Tax Cuts Will He'p Corporations 





CORPORATION A 


+... young, aggressive, fast-growing, 
will pay $694,500 in income and 
excess-profits taxes on 1953 earn- 
ings of $1,000,000. For 1954, 
with no EPT, tax will be $514,500 
on same earnings—a $180,000 sav- 
ing. If income tax goes to 50 per 
cent, from 52, the 1954 tax will be 
$494,500—a saving of $200,000. 





CORPORATION B 


. . older, bigger, but still growing, 
will pay $6,994,500 in income and 
excess-profits taxes on its 1953 earn- 
ings of $10,000,000. For 1954, 
with no EPT, the firm will pay $5,- 
194,500—a $1,800,000 saving. If 
the income tax drops to 50 per cent, 
the firm will pay $4,994,500—a 





$2,000,000 saving. 





CORPORATION C 


... Old, well-established, stable, has 
no excess-profits tax to pay, will pay 
$5,194,500 in income taxes on its 
1953 earnings of $10,000,000. 
End of EPT, for Company C, means 
no tax cut. But if the income tax 
drops to 50 per cent, Company C’s 
tax for 1954 will drop to $4,994,500 
—a saving of $200,000. 








If you are not covered by Social Se- 
curity, then you get the full reduction 
in income taxes shown in the table. 

One more thing to keep in mind as you 
plan for 1954: Week-to-week effect of 
these tax changes, for employes, has to 
be figured on actual withholding sched- 
ules—and they include a gimmick. 

The withholding rate for income taxes, 
which drops from 20 per cent to 18 per 
cent, is applied to earnings after exemp- 
tions. But the Social Security rate, rising 
to 2 per cent from 1%, is applied to total 
pay until it’s been levied on $3,600 in 
a year. 

To see what that means, take a 
salaried man earning $100 a week—a 
man with a wife and two children. 
Amount withheld from his check for in- 
come taxes drops from $10.20 to $9.20, 
leaving him an extra $1. His Social 
Security deduction, though, goes from 
$1.50 to $2—a rise of 50 cents. So his 
net increase in take-home pay is not $1, 
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to 47 per cent—and, for small corpora- 
tions, from 30 per cent to 25. The Ad- 
ministration repeatedly has urged an 
indefinite postponement of that reliet, 
while Republican tax leaders in Con- 
gress have stood firmly for the cut. 

A compromise now is regarded by 
members of Congress as the odds-on 
outcome. It means, if approved, that 
the regular rate on corporations’ 1954 
income will drop from 52 per cent to 
50—rather than to 47—and that the rate 
on small firms will decline from 30 to 
28 per cent. The examples in the box on 
this page show what that compromise 
can mean to companies in various cir- 
cumstances. 

Excise taxes also are set in law to 
drop sharply on April 1 and, again, the 
prospect is for a compromise. Under a 
plan regarded as acceptable to the 
White House and Republican leaders 
in Congress, the present schedule of 
widely varying rates would be replaced 


the taxpayer his exemption. Parents 
may be permitted some deductions for 
expense of sending children to college. 

Shareholders in corporations will find 
Government taking the first short step 
toward elimination of double taxation of 
dividends. 

Corporations will get more flexible 
depreciation policies, simpler accounting 
requirements, a higher limit on charity 
contributions. There will be more liberal 
treatment, too, of reorganized or liqui- 
dated corporations, of research and de- 
velopment outlays, of pension and profit- 
sharing systems and—under Section 102 
—of retained earnings. 

Scores of highly significant tax-relief 
changes like these already are being 
written into bills for introduction in 
Congress. There is determination—in the 
White House and Congress—to start the 
job of removing “tax inequities” from 
the law, despite budget troubles that 
will be aggravated by revenue losses. 
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AMBASSADOR DEAN’S STORY: 
THE WAY REDS STALLED AT PANMUNJOM 


Americans, at the year’s end, still want to 
know whether there will be more war in Korea. 
Here the President's special envoy, Arthur H. 
Dean, who has talked peace with Communists 
in Korea for weeks, tells how things stand. 

What's the outook for real peace? Will 


Following, in full text, is the report of Ambassador Arthur 
H. Dean, U. S. special envoy to the fruitless seven-week ne- 
gotiations at Panmunjom, Korea, as broadcast on Dec. 21, 
1953: 


As the special envoy appointed by President Eisenhower 
and Secretary of State Dulles, I am reporting to the Amer- 
ican people tonight on my seven weeks’ attempted negotia- 
tions at Panmunjom, Korea, with the delegates from Red 
China and Communist North Korea in an effort to bring about 
an early convening of the Korean peace conference. 

The Communists usually introduce false premises, exaggera- 
tions, colorations of fact, distortions of the truth and com- 
pletely false accusations for propaganda purposes to mislead 
and to divert. These talks were no exception. 

At the meeting on Dec. 10, 1953, in an uninterrupted five- 
and-three-quarter-hour session, the Chinese delegate, Huang 
Hua, after several warnings from me, accused the United 
States of America of perfidy or deliberate treachery in con- 
nection with the release of prisoners by President Rhee of the 
Republic of Korea on June 17-18 after Lieutenant General 
Harrison had signed the terms of reference for prisoners on 
June 8, 1953. 

My Government has never been guilty of perfidy and pray 
God it never shall. 

I told him that his statement was false. That my Govern- 
ment was not guilty of perfidy and unless he withdrew the 
charge I would treat the meetings as in indefinite recess. He 
repeated the charge. And I withdrew in protest. To my mind 
it is quite sufficient. If I had not, the Communists would have 
broadcast far and wide that a representative of the United 
States Government had admitted the charge of perfidy. 

President Rhee said to me, “We salute you, Mr. Dean, for 
the stand you took to teach the Soviets that they cannot all 
the time throw insults at the United States of America and 
get away with them.” 

Tonight I shall explain to you what we were talking about 
at Panmunjom and why, and where we go from here. 

In our preliminary talks with the Communists we were 
endeavoring to bring about the political or peace conference 
for Korea called for by paragraph 60 of the armistice agree- 
ment. The purpose of the political conference originally sched- 
uled for October 28 is “to settle through negotiation the 
question of the withdrawal of all foreign forces from Korea, 
the peaceful settlement of the Korean question, etc.” The 
Korean question is the unification of a free, independent and 
democratic Korea. 

The nations I represented at these preliminary talks con- 
sisted of the 17 nations contributing troops to the United 
Nations Command, including the United States of America 
and the Republic of Korea. 
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fighting start again after all? Will Korea’s 
President, Syngman Rhee, start the war again? 
What's holding up peace? What's it like to 
deal with Communists? Is it all worth while? 

Answers, as Mr. Dean gives them to the 
American people, are reported here in full. 


The other side consisted of Red China and Communist 
North Korea. Not present, but really there, was the U.S.S.R., 
which, as everyone knows, actually instigated the aggression 
in Korea in June, 1950. 

As you know, through the noble and persistent efforts of 
President Eisenhower, the armistice agreement was signed 
by both sides on July 27, 1953, and was designed to bring 
about “a complete cessation of hostilities and of all acts of 
armed force in Korea until a peaceful settlement is achieved.” 

The fighting and the bloodshed and the destruction have 
been stopped. 

If the political conference is not held, does that mean hos- 
tilities will be resumed? 

No-—it does not. The armistice agreement provides that it 
shall remain in effect until expressly superseded. 


REDS FIGHT AGAIN? NO 


Will the Communists resume hostilities? I do not think so. 
The destruction in North Korea is indescribable. Whole vil- 
lages have been wiped out, power stations have been de- 
stroyed and factories, roads, farmhouses and public facilities 
are in ruins. 

The Communists took a terrific beating. 

We stopped the tide and timetable of Red aggression. 

Posters all over North Korea depict peace, and children 
releasing white doves. The emphasis is on civilian building. 
The construction of huge concrete bunkers and tunnels in the 
North lead us to believe they have no wish to resume hos- 
tilities but are preparing to hold the North. 


RHEE FIGHT AGAIN? NO 


Will President Rhee unilaterally resume hostilities? In my 
judgment the answer is “no.” 

President Rhee is an indomitable fighter for a free, united 
and democratic independent Korea. Those are our objectives 
and of the United Nations. We admire his patriotism. and 
courage and his fight against Communism tremendously. 

We have signed the armistice and are actermined to keep 
it. On Aug. 7, 1953, President Rhee and Secretary Dulles 
signed a joint communiqué in which President Rhee agreed 
to leave his troops under the United Nations Command and 
to take no unilateral action until the Mutual Defense Pact 
might be expected to come into operation next spring if ap- 
proved by the Senate. 

In view of his talks with Secretary Dulles, Assistant Secre- 
tary of State Robertson and Vice President Nixon and my 
many talks with him on this subject, I believe President Rhee 
will take no unilateral action. 

What is the argument all about? Why can’t we and the 
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Communists agree on the time, place and composition of the 
conference? Time and place are relatively easy. As to time, we 
are agreeable to any date so long as there is adequate time to 
prepare the necessary facilities, transport the delegations, ete. 
As to place, we say Geneva—the Communists say New Delhi 
—and we could probably agree on Beirut or Colombo or 
Kandy or Neuralia [Nuwara Eliya] in Ceylon. 

The meat of the coconut is the composition. Who will at- 
tend the conference—who will be bound by agreements 
reached? Can we bring about unification of Korea and the 
withdrawal of foreign forces? 

With regard to composition, although the armistice does 
not so provide, the other side preposed we should invite five 
neutrals, including the U.S.S.R. as one of them, with the 
same rights to participate in the discussions and to vote as 
the nations on the two sides. 

They include the U.S.S.R. among these truly neutral na- 
tions, presumably to hide her aggression in Korea. The 
U.S.S.R. cannot be classified with such truly fine neutrals as 
Burma, India, Indonesia, and Pakistan. We have said the 
U.S.S.R. can attend provided the other side wants her. 

It is readily apparent why the U.S.S.R. is not a neutral and 
why it would be desirable to have her at the conference and 
to know her attitude on each agenda item at the conference 
—whether she agreed with the other side and whether she 
will be bound by any agreements reached. 

Why do the Communists want neutrals? The Communists 
think they can stir up trouble for us with India by nominat- 
ing her as a neutral at the conference. 

They want well-intentioned people to believe that the 
Government of the United States does not like India, its great 
leader or its freedom-loving people—which is fantastic. 

Let me here pay tribute to a great military man, a great 
humanitarian and a man combining superb common sense 
with patience and a warm friendly feeling for the helpless 
prisoners of war—General Thimayya of India, Chairman of 
the Neutral Nations Repatriation Commission. 

I believe that General Thimayya is in full sympathy with 
our desire to observe the unalterable clockwork timetable of 
the agreement for the release of the prisoners of war. 


WILL PRISONERS BE FREED? 


If the political conference is in session December 22 to 
January 22, it can discuss—until that date but no longer—the 
disposition of prisoners who have not elected repatriation to 
the country of their origin. It cannot discuss that question 
longer than January 22. If it is not in session, that does not 
affect by one jot the automatic operation of the time sched- 
ule for the release of prisoners. 

On midnight, January 22, unless both sides ask them to 
remain, the Indian forces will withdraw and the prisoners 
will be assisted to a neutral country. We have assured Gen- 
eial Thimayya our side will not so request. 

I think there is reason to hope that there will be no action 
either by the Communists or the Republic of Korea to cause 
bloodshed and that the prisoners will revert to civilian status 
on January 22 without difficulty or trouble. 

To stop the other side’s byplay as to neutrals and to fur- 
ther the early convening of the conference, our side has put 
forward an over-all constructive proposal for the participa- 
tion at the conference of neutrals as nonvoting observers on 
the items on the agenda as agreed between the two voting 
sides and in the order of discussion as agreed upon. This 
would permit India and the others to participate as nonvoting 
observers and to discuss items on the agreed agenda and in 
the agreed order. If an item is not on the agenda it cannot 
be discussed. Nor can items be brought up out of their 
agreed order. 

Except for the other side’s insistence on the U.S.S.R. par- 
ticipating as a neutral, and ironing out the particular neutrals 
to participate—which really constitutes no fundamental diffi- 
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culty—we have fully met the other side on this question as 
to the participation of nonvoting observers and their rights 
at the conference and voting procedures. 

As to voting, each side votes as a unit. But any nation, in 
accordance with Resolution 5 (b) adopted by the United 
Nations General Assembly on Aug. 28, 1953, can announce 
before the voting she does not elect to be bound by her vote 
on that particular item. This should facilitate agreement. 

The other side insists that talk continue and that there 
should be no voting until all nations on each side are bound. If 
any one nation’s vote, as a practical matter, is really needed— 
for example, unification of Korea or withdrawal of foreign forces 
—this would, as a practical matter, have to be worked out be- 
fore voting took place, so really we are not too far apart. 

Thus we may have to have some agreement as to the terri- 
torial integrity of Korea, and agreement to insure that the 
troops withdrawn across the northern border will not return 
or that other troops will not cross the border when we with- 
draw pursuant to some agreement to be worked out for 
phased withdrawal of troops at the peace conference. 

Do I feel there still is a good chance for a true Korean 
peace, or has Panmunjom demonstrated the futility of a 
Korean political conference? 

I do believe the Chinese Communists are determined to 
keep North Korea politically and economically integrated in- 
to their own economy. The outlook is discouraging but by no 
means hopeless. There is no easy, pat solution. It will take all 
the brains, energy, resolution and patience at our command. 


COMMUNISTS’ DELAYING TACTICS 


Communists are in no hurry. They have no timetable. They 
think time is on their side and that Americans, being op- 
timistic, friendly, truthful, constructive and inclined to be- 
lieve and to hope for the best, will become discouraged. 

They believe that at a long-drawn-out conference, the 
American negotiators will be forced by American public 
opinion to give in, in order to have a “successful” conference. 
Impatience mounts as no progress is reported. People ask, 
what progress did you make today? 

The Communists know this and burn bonfires under the 
American negotiators and utter rude, insulting arrogant de- 
mands that the American negotiators stop their unconstruc- 
tive, stalling tactics. 


WHAT FREE WORLD SEEKS 


The Communist press is completely government-controlled. 
Ours is free and pray God it ever shall be. The Communists 
can plan and talk and vote as a unit. We must marshal facts, 
argue and convince the individual nations on our side. I 
wouldn't have it otherwise. But sometimes it’s tough to see 
your best play spilled before it gets off the ground because 
someone has unintentionally revealed the signals. 

As against that, consider how much better off we would 
be today if the secret agreements with respect to China, 
Manchuria and the U.S.S.R. had never been entered into at 
Yalta without notice to Nationalist China or to the American 
public. 

The issue betweer us and the U.S.S.R. and the Chinese 
Communists—slavery or freedom—is fundamental. There is 
no easy formula which can either hide it or solve it. 

We are fighting to free the minds and souls of men from 
Communism and we in the free world must stand together 
in this great fight. 

It is not a fight of left against right. 

It is a fight for the human dignity of man as a creature of 
God against the Communist doctrine that he has no value 
except as the state desires to use him. 


(Vice President Richard M. Nixon comments on Ambassa- 
dor Dean’‘s report in a radio and television speech. Page 68.) 
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NIXON REPORTS: IF COMMUNISTS WIN 
ASIA, FREE WORLD IS THREATENED 


Following are excerpts from Vice President Nixon’s radio 
and television speech, as broadcast Dec. 23, 1953: 


I appreciate the opportunity which has been given me by 
the television and radio networks to talk to you tonight in 
your homes about a part of the world that we Americans 
know very little about, and about a part of the world which 
will have a great effect on our future. 

When the President suggested that I make this recording, 
I debated on just what to say. It couldn’t be a high-policy 
speech, because it is, of course, the province of the President 
and the Secretary of the State to announce foreign-policy de- 
cisions. And so what I tried to do was to put myself in the 
place of those of you who are listening and watching this 
program. What are the questions you would ask about the 
places that we’ve been, if I were to visit you tonight in your 
living room? I jotted some of them down, and I’m going to try 
to answer them as well as I can. 

First—and this is, of course, an important question—why 
take such a trip at allP Why should Americans care what hap- 
pens one-half way around the world? There are two very good 
reasons for taking such a trip. A hundred and fifty thou- 
sand Americans who were killed and wounded in Korea are 
the best evidence that what happens there, in that part of the 
world, affects us here. And then when you consider the places 
we visited—consider the number of people who live there—and 
when you consider the breakdown in people in the world, you 
will see why this trip was important. 


600 MILLION ‘NONCOMMITTED’ 


Today there are approximately 540 million people who 
can be counted on the side of the free nations. There are 
800 million on the Communist side. And there are 600 mil- 
lion others, who must be counted as noncommitted. And most 
of those 600 million live in the countries which we visited. 

The Communists are making an all-out effort to win this 
area. The best proof of that effort is the fact that they waged 
war in Korea, and they are waging war now in Indochina and 
in Malaya. They have stirred up revolution in Burma and 
Indonesia and the Philippines. And they have supported sub- 
version everywhere in this area. If they take this area—all of it 
or part of it—the balance of power in the world in people and 
in resources will be on their side. And the free world eventu- 
ally will be forced to its knees. It is vital, therefore, to keep 
this part of the world from falling into Communist hands . . . 


KOREA: AMPUTEES & COURAGE 


Some of you may wonder, “What about the danger spots?” 
I can’t touch upon all of them, of course, but the first one 
that must come to your mind is, obviously, Korea. We've 
been reading about Korea, and Mr. Dean, of course, made a 
report on the television and radio on Moaday. I'm not going 
to elaborate on what he said so well on that occasion. But 
may | just say this: that no one can visit Korea without hav- 
ing his heart touched by the sacrifices that have been made 
by the people and by the courage they display. Just think of 
it—in that country of perhaps 20 million people, 2 million 
people killed during the war—civilians and military together 
—8 million homeless, 200,000 orphans, 300,000 widows, 
30,000 known amputees. And yet I have never seen such 
courage as | saw in the faces of the people of Korea when we 
were there on a cold, cold winter’s day. 
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Now I’ve noted that some criticism has been made of Mr. 
Dean for his failure to agree to a political conference with 
the Communists. Just let me make my position clear on that 
point. We should recognize that the time is past when we 
should try to reach agreement with the Communists at the 
conference table by surrendering to them. We are paying 
the price in Asia for that kind of diplomacy right now. 

The Communists know that they can have a political con- 
ference in Korea on reasonable terms, any time they are 
willing to agree. And Mr. Dean would have done a disservice 
to the thousands of men who died in Korea had he sacrificed 
the principles for which they fought at the conference table. 
And I for one think that the American people owe him a vote 
of confidence for the manner in which he has stood up and 
finally called the Communists on their tactics of vilification 
and delay. So much for Korea. 


IF INDOCHINA FALLS— 


Let us turn, now, to another area of the world—Indochina. 
And many of you ask this question: Why is the United States 
spending hundreds of millions of dollars supporting the forces 
of the French Union in the fight against Communism in Indo- 
china? I think perhaps if we go over to the map here I can 
indicate to you why it is so vitally important. Here is Indo- 
china. If Indochina falls, Thailand is put in an almost im- 
possible position. The same is true of Malaya, with its rubber 
and tin. The same is true of Indonesia. 

If this whole part of Southeast Asia goes under Communist 
domination or Communist influence, Japan—who trades and 
must trade with this area in order to exist—must inevitably be 
oriented toward the Communist regime. That indicates to you 
and to all of us why it is vitally important that Indochina not 
go behind the Iron Curtain. 

Now, may I say that as far as the war in Indochina is con- 
cerned, that I was there right on the battlefield or close to it, 
and it is a bloody war and it’s a bitter one. And may I make 
the position of the United States clear with regard to that 
war? The United States supports the Associated States of 
Indochina in their understandable aspirations for inde- 
pendence, but we know, as they do, that the day the French 
leave Indochina the Communists will take over. We realize 
as they do, that the only way they can assure their inde- 
pendence, and the only way they can defend it, is to continue 
to fight side by side with their partners in the French Union, 
against the forces of Communist colonialism which would en- 
slave them... 

Now let me turn just briefly to another problem. 

And this is also a big problem—it’s the problem of China. 
Because as we look at China on the map, we can see that 
China is the basic cause of all of our troubles in Asia. 
If China had not gone Communist, we would not have 
had a war in Korea. If China were not Communist, there 
would be no war in Indochina, there would be no war in 
Ma.aya. 

1 haven’t the time to discuss that problem in detail, 
but there are some significant things that I should report 
to you. 

One is the strength that is developing militarily and eco- 
nomically in free China on Formosa. 

And the second is to me one of the most spectacular de- 
velopments that has occurred in all of Asia, and that is the 
way that the Chinese outside of the mainland of China—the 
Chinese who live on Formosa, the Chinese who live in 
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Thailand and all the other countries—the “overseas Chinese” 
as they are called—are turning away from the Communist 
regime, and turning away from it for reasons that are very, 
very important... 

Now, what does this all add up to? It means that the Com- 
munists’ deeds are catching up with them, and that is why 
they are losing support—not only among the Chinese outside 
of the mainland of China but also within China itself. And 
that’s why they’re losing support among peoples everywhere 
throughout Asia. 

I wish I had the time to tell you about India—India with 
all of its problems, India which needs peace and wants peace 
in order that they can consolidate their newly won inde- 
pendence and in order that they can deal with their great 
problems. 

I wish I could tell you about Indonesia, about Burma, about 
Pakistan. 

But time is going on, and I must get on to some of the other 
problems that I wish to touch upon. Because all of you are 
going to ask an obvious question, and that question is: “What 
does all this add up to?” 


SUBVERSION: ‘GREATEST DANGER’ 


It adds up to this—that the greatest danger that we face 
today in Asia is no longer, in my opinion, armed aggression. 
The greatest danger that we face is internal subversion and 
revolution. That is why Korea was so important. When the 
Communists failed to extend their empire by overt aggression 
in Korea, they lost their chance to extend their control over 
the other nations of Asia, in my opinion. They know that it 
they move overtly anyplace else in the world, they will run 
the risk of being stopped by the united forces of the free 
nations. If they had not been stopped in Korea, the risk ot 
their moving somewhere else in Asia, or in Europe, would 
have been increased immeasurably. 

The danger from subversive tactics in this area of the world 
is great, but I have faith as to the outcome, because I have 
faith in the fundamental good sense of the people. 

Did you ever stop to think: What do the people of Asia 
want? Well, they want independence, they want economic 
progress, they want peace. They want freedom of choice as 
to their culture, religion, and their economic system. And 
they want fundamental recognition of their equal dignity 
as human beings. And Communism in practice—as the great 
Indian philosopher and statesman, Rajagopalachari, the 
Chief Minister of Madras, told me—Communism in _prac- 
tice will eventually fail because it runs counter to human 
nature. 

Communism in practice goes against all these fundamental 
desires of the people of Asia. Instead of independence, it has 
brought colonial imperialism and slavery. Instead of eco- 
nomic progress, it has brought poverty. Instead of peace, it 
has brought war. It denies a choice of culture, a choice of 
religion or of an economic system to those who are under 
Communist domination. 

And so, the obvious question now that you will ask is this: 
Whai’s the matter? Why are we worried? And the problem is 
that we are not getting our message across—and when I 
speak of “our message,” I mean the message of the free na- 
tions. 


MILLIONS WHO FEAR U. S. 


Unfortunately, we must recognize that there are mil- 
lions of people in this area of the world who honestly be- 
lieve in their hearts that the United States is just as great 
a threat to the peace of the world as is the Soviet Union and 
Communist China, And they believe that we may use our 
military power aggressively just as quickly as will the 
Communists. 

Fortunately, may I say that under the President we are 
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finally getting the kind of leadership which is bringing to 
the world the true picture of American policy. In his speeches 
of April the 16th, and then in his great speech before the 
United Nations, the President has taken the offensive in the 
drive for peace. And, for the first time, the Communists are 
on the defensive all over the world. 

Now, there are other questions that I know you would be 
asking if I were with you. And one of them would be one 
that I would expect, and it is this: What about the people 
that you know who are in these areas of the world that we 
visited? And may I tell you something about them? 

First of all, the people who serve in our Foreign Service, 
the people who are with our diplomatic missions, with 
our aid missions and with the various other American mis- 
sions abroad. May I say that I was very favorably impressed 
with the people in our Foreign Service and in our various 
missions abroad with whom I came in contact. They are 
capable, they are hard-working. they are dedicated to the 
interests of America. 

And others of you, I’m sure, would ask me: What about 
our military people, the men in service? 

We visited Okinawa, we visited Korea, we visited Japan, 
we visited Libya—and we saw thousands of GI’s in all of these 
areas. And I should like to leave one message with you tonight 
in regard to them. 

First, they are being well treated. I think one of the best 
meals I had was at an enlisted men’s mess on Okinawa. 

But the second point is this: that they are representing 
America well, too, abroad. I was proud of what our GI’s were 
doing, and many of the local people with whom I talked told 
me in instance after instance how finely and how ably the 
American GI’s were representing the best of America in their 
service abroad. 

And now, may I ask you a question—or should I say 
this is a question that you might ask me? What can I do, 
what can you do in this great cause about which I’ve been 
talking? 


HOW U.S. TREATS VISITORS 


Well, first of all, let me say that by deed and word and 
thought that it is essential that we prove that the American 
ideals of tolerance, our belief in liberty, our belief in equal 
rights—prove that they exist and prove that we are dedicated 
to them. May I give you an example? 

One day I attended a dinner at which two legislators of a 
foreign country were present—this was on this trip I took 
abroad. One of them had gotten an unfavorable impression 
of America because he visited a city in which he got on a 
bus and the bus driver made him move to the back of the 
bus because his skin was not white. And another one, on the 
other hand, had gotten a very tavorable impression of America 
because he visited a city, he was lined up in a restaurant 
which had a big crowd in it, and he said—and I’m quoting 
him—that “a white man who was single allowed him and his 
wife to go ahead of him in the line when a table for two 
opened up.” 

Little things, you say? But very important things. And may 
I just say in that connection that every act of racial discrimina- 
tion or prejudice in the United States is blown up by the 
Communists abroad, and it hurts America as much as an 
espionage agent who turns over a weapon to a foreign enemy. 
And every American citizen can contribute toward creating a 
better understanding of American ideals abroad by practicing 
and thinking tolerance and respect for human rights every 
day of the year... 

May I say, finally, we are fortunate to live in America, to 
enjoy our liberties. And you can be sure that in the future 
we will join with other free peoples to build a world in 
which all men may be free, in which nations may be 
independent and in which peoples may live in peace with 
their neighbors. 
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In Full Text— 





RUSSIA TELLS EISENHOWER 
ITS PRICE FOR ATOM TALKS 


Is Red agreement to new atomic talks just 
an excuse fo talk about something else? 

Do the Russians in their statement offer 
any promise of moving forward toward world 
harmony, or are they merely moving sideways 
along a propaganda line? Arn they suggesting 


Following is the text of the Soviet reply to President 
Eisenhower’s atomic proposals, as handed to the U. S. 
Ambassador to Moscow, Charles E. Bohlen, on Dec. 21, 1953: 


In his speech in the U. N. General Assembly on 8th De- 
cember President Eisenhower dwelt on the problem of the 
race in atomic armaments. 

Quite justifiably, the U.S. President emphasized the dan- 
ger for the peoples of the world of the situation which is 
being created unless governments adopt measures against 
the race in atomic armaments. This is even more so now, 
when, together with the atomic weapons; the hydrogen weap- 
on has already been invented—a weapon which greatly sur- 
passes in power the atomic weapon. 

It must be remembered also that there exist such modern 
types of armaments as the rocket weapons which modern 
technique enables to be used over distances of thousands of 
kilometers without aircraft, as well as torpedoes with atomic 
war heads and others. The discovery of the practical possi- 
bilities of the use of atomic power is an immense achievement 
of modern science and technique. 

The possible use of atomic energy for war purposes has 
been discovered as well as the responsibility of its use for 
peaceful purposes. 

Until quite recently efforts were made to use atomic power 
chiefly for the production of armaments. At the same time 
mankind is interested in the use of atomic power only for 
peaceful purposes and that the use of the atomic power for 
such purposes—contrary to the honor and conscience of the 
peoples—as mass destruction of people and barbarous anni- 
hilation of towns, should not be permitted. 

Thirty years ago the governments of 49 countries arrived 
at an agreement and signed the Geneva Protocol of 1925 on 
the banning of the use of chemical and bacteriological weap- 
ons, recognizing the criminality of the use of such weapons 
of mass destruction of human beings. This agreement among 
the governments was in its time signed by the Soviet Union, 
and yielded positive results. 

Everybody knows that during the first World War such 
weapons of mass homicide, as asphyxiating and poisonous 
gases as well as other types of chemical weapons were being 
used on a large scale—weapons the use of which met with a 
determined condemnation on the part of the nations. 

If even at that time the threat emerged of the use of the 
harmful bacteriological weapon, aimed at contaminating the 
peaceful population of towns by most dangerous diseases, 
the conscience of the overwhelming majority of people could 
not tolerate it. This created the necessity to reach an inter- 
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more than an unguarded treaty against atomic 
warfare, Red China’s entry into the United 
Nations, publicity for their ‘peace’ talk? 

Here, in their own words, is what the Rus- 
sians say in answer to President Eisenhower's 
U.N. proposal for an atomic pool. 


national agreement in the form of the above-mentioned Ge- 
neva Protocol which condemned and banned the use of chemi- 
cal and bacteriological weapons for war purposes. 

If there had been no Geneva Protocol, signed by 49 states 
although not ratified by all states, there would have been no 
restraining factor against the use of chemical and _ bacterio- 
logical weapons in the second World War. The fact that in 
the second World War not a single government decided to 
use chemical and bacteriological weapons shows that the 
aforementioned agreement of the governments, aimed against 
chemical and_ bacteriological weapons, was of positive 
importance. 

At the same time, one must not fail also to mention the fact 
that it was on the basis of this agreement that the countries 
belonging to the anti-Hitler coalition stated firmly that the at- 
tempts of the enemy to use chemical warfare would meet a 
devastating rebuff. 

The above quoted considerations also apply fully to the 
atomic and hydrogen weapons. 

It is well known that the United Nations do not list these 
weapons among the usual types of weapons, but regard them 
as a special type of weapon—a weapon of mass destruction. 
Thus, the fact that President Eisenhower, known as an out- 
standing military leader in the last World War, emphasized 
the destructive power of the atomic weapon, can be under- 
stood. It must be also borne in view that at the present time 
the importance of these weapons is increasing. 


DISARMAMENT, RED STYLE 


It would be completely incomprehensible if the states pos- 
sessing atomic or hydrogen weapons failed to attach due im 
portance to the question of a ban on atomic and hydrogen 
weapons, as well as on other types of weapons of mass de- 
struction, or if they began to postpone until some indefinite 
future the reaching of an international agreement on this 
subject. Such an attitude to this important and urgent prob- 
lem would find no justification. The Soviet Union consistently 
struggles for the ban of the atomic weapons and at the same 
time for a considerable reduction in all other types of arma- 
ments. 

This is consistent with the policy of the Soviet Union which 
aims at averting a new war and at consolidating peace and 
co-operation among peoples. 

In his speech of 8th December, on the atomic weapon, the 
U.S. President pointed out the great importance of the , -ob- 
lem of easing international tension and creating an atmosphere 
of mutual, peaceful trust. This corresponds also to the views 
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of the Soviet Government which invariably strives towards 
co-operation in the relaxation of tension in international re- 
lations and towards securing peace the world over. 

In order to achieve successes on this path, it is indispensable 
to have mutual efforts aimed at eliminating the obstacles to 
the easing of tension in international relations. 

As for the Soviet Union, we are doing everything in order 
to concentrate the work of the Soviet people as well as our 
material resources on the solution of new and gigantic tasks 
of the further development of the peaceful economy and 
culture of the country, and to expand further international 
economic co-operation on the basis of equal rights and mutual 
convenience. 

The Soviet Union is among the states which are endeavor- 
ing to develop a healthy international trade and which reso- 
lutely condemn the policy of discrimination against and pres- 
sure upon the economically dependent countries, a policy 
which has discredited itself in this field. 


NO BASES, NO ALLIANCES? 


The interests of the Soviet Union do not require the crea- 
tion of military blocs and alliances directed against any group 
of states, and do not require the setting up of military bases 
on the territories of other countries. The Soviet Union consid- 
ers incompatible with normal relations between states any pol- 
icy which would mean support for diversionist-subversive acts 
in other countries or the financing of agent diversionists. 

The endeavor to improve the relations between countries 
should lead to the recognition of principles which cannot be 
in contradiction to the national interests of any one country, 
and at the same time fully correspond to the interests of 
strengthening peace and international security. 

It is precisely for this reason that the Soviet Union consid- 
ers of such importance not only the forthcoming conference 
in Berlin, but also the conference of the five powers with the 
participation of the Chinese People’s Republic, since, in the 
present conditions, only the concerted efforts of all the great 
powers, together with the efforts of other countries, can secure 
a reduction in tension in the whole international situation 
and a corresponding settlement of the urgent international 
problems. 

This is also consistent with the U. N. Charter, according to 
which special responsibility for the preservation of peace and 
international security rests with the five powers: The U.S.A., 
Britain, France, the U.S.S.R. and China. At the same time, 
it is perfectly obvious that the great Chinese people should 
now be represented in U. N. by the Chinese People’s Republic. 

In the desire to co-operate in raising the status and 
authority of U.N. in the cause of strengthening universal 
peace, special insistence must be made on the rapprochement 
of the attitudes of the five great powers on the question of 
ending the atomic-armaments race as well as the race in all 
other armaments. 

Every step aimed at reaching an agreement between these 
powers, both as regards the elimination of the threat of the 
use of atomic and hydrogen weapons and the cessation of the 
armaments race in general, would certainly be unanimously 
supported by all the United Nations. 

First of all, on this path, there are great opportunities for 
reducing tension in the international situation and _ for 
strengthening peace. 

Having expounded his views on the importance of atomic 
weapons, President Eisenhower spoke in support of the de- 
sirability of holding corresponding confidential or diplomatic 
negotiations between the interested states. 

At the same time President Eisenhower put forward a pro- 
posal to the effect that the governments principally involved 
should now begin, and continue in future, “to make joint 
contributions from their stockpiles of normal uranium and 
fissionable materials to an international atomic-energy agency” 
which would be under the aegis of U. N. This proposal points 
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What Secretary Dulles Said 
About the Russian Answer 


Following is the text of Secretary of State John 
Foster Dulles’s comment, Dec. 21, 1953, on Russia‘s 
note: 


The Soviet Minister for Foreign Affairs has now 
delivered to Ambassador Bohlen, and has broadcast, 
the response of the Soviet Union to President Eisen- 
hower’s address of December 8 before the United 
Nations. President Eisenhower’s address carried to 
every corner of the globe hope for the recession of 
the horror of atomic warfare. 

The United States was ready, the President said, 
to meet privately with such other countries as may 
be principally involved, including the Soviet Union, 
to seek an acceptable solution to the atomic-arma- 
ments race. Into those talks the United States would 
carry a new conception for a “world bank” under the 
auspices of the United Nations, into which nations 
possessing normal uranium and fissionable materials 
would make contributions for peaceful purposes. 
The President sought “a way by which the miracu- 
lous inventiveness of man shall not be dedicated to 
his death but consecrated to his life.” 

In its response the Soviet Union expresses its readi- 
ness to take part in confidential or diplomatic talks 
concerning the President’s proposal. This is hopeful. 

At the same time, the Soviet response criticizes the 
President’s proposal on the ground that it will not 
remove the threat of atomic weapons. It also restates 
former positions taken by the Soviet Union. The 
Soviet Union seems not to have caught the spirit of 
the President’s proposal. Its very purpose was to find 
a new and clearly feasible basis which will permit of 
actually getting started. 

It has long been evident, and the tone of the So- 
viet response makes it even clearer, that little can 
be achieved by the continuance of public debate. The 
United States will, through the new channels which 
the Soviet Union now accepts, explore every possi- 
bility of securing agreement and bringing President 
Eisenhower's historic proposal into the realm of 
creative action. 











out in addition that the international agency on atomic powers 
“could be made responsible for the impounding, storage and 
protection of the contributed fissionable and other materials.” 

It is necessary to consider what such a proposal means. 
Firstly, it means that out of the atomic-material stockpiles now 
possessed and to be produced in future, it is proposed to allot 
only “some” small part. Hence it follows that the main part 
of the atomic materials will, as before, be directed to the pro- 
duction of new atomic and hydrogen bombs, and that there 
remains the full possibility of a further accumulation of the 
atomic weapon and the creation of new types of this weapon 
of even greater destructive power. Consequently this proposal, 
in its present form, in no way ties the hands of the govern- 
ments which have the opportunity to produce atomic and 
hydrogen weapons. 

Secondly, the proposal of President Eisenhower in no way 
limits the possibility of the use of the atomic weapon itself. 

The acceptance of this proposal in no way limits an aggres- 
sor as regards the use of the atomic weapon for any purpose 
or at any time. Consequently, this proposal in no way reduces 
the danger of atomic attack. 

In these conditions, one must conclude that, in its present 
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form, the proposal tabled by the U.S.A. does not stop the 
growing production of atomic weapons, neither does it limit 
the possibility of the use of these weapons. 

In order to appreciate the true significance of the men- 
tioned proposal one cannot fail to take that into account. 

This proposal would have added importance if it arose 
from the recognition of the necessity to prohibit the atomic 
weapon, which is a weapon of aggression. But the necessity 
of prohibiting the atomic weapon is not mentioned in the 
President’s speech. The question of the prohibition of the 
atomic weapon is passed by in this speech, despite the fact 
that President Eisenhower stresses the particular danger of 
the atomic weapon which exists today for the peoples of the 
whole world in the present atomic epoch. 

The question arises: Is it possible to speak of the necessity 
of easing international tension and at the same time to pass 
by the problem of prohibiting the atomic weapon? There 
cannot be two different answers to this question. Nobody who 
strives to ease tension in international relations and to 
strengthen peace can fail to demand that the governments 
further a positive solution of this problem. It is well known 
that the disquiet felt by the peoples is essentially connected 
with the possibility of the breaking out of an atomic war, the 
threat of which cannot be eliminated without the prohibition 
of the atomic weapon. This was recognized by U.N. from the 
very beginning of its existence, when it took a stand on the 
necessity of prohibiting the atomic weapon. 

Nobody can deny the difficulties which lie in the way of 
solving this problem. However, it cannot be said that sufh- 
cient efforts have yet been made by U. N. or, in the first place, 
by all the states particularly concerned, to reach an interna- 
tional agreement on the question of prohibiting the atomic 
weapon and establishing an effective international control 
over the implementation of this prohibition. 

Therefore, it would be difficult to justify to the peace- 
loving peoples any further postponement of the solution of 
this question or the by-passing of this question notwithstand- 
ing its acuteness at the present moment. That is why the 
Soviet Government, as before, considers the most important 
and urgent problem to be the unconditional banning of atom- 
ic and hydrogen weapons as well as of other types of weapons 
of mass destruction with the simultaneous establishment of a 
strict international control over this banning. 

All peace-loving peoples are interested in the speedy solu- 
tion of this task. If some small part of atom material is to 
be directed to peaceful aims while the main mass of these 
materials—the quantities of which are constantly growing 
—are to be directed to the production of more and more 
destructive atomic weapons, then the threat of atomic war 
will not lessen in the least. This would serve to lessen the 
vigilance of the peoples regarding the problem of atomic 
weapons but would not facilitate the lessening of the real 
threat of atomic war. 

If the agreement between the states is reduced to the fact 
that only some small part of atomic material is allocated for 
peaceful purposes while production of atomic weapons will 
continue not to be restricted in any way, then this interna- 
tional agreement would actually sanction the production of 
atomic weapons. International sanctioning of the produc- 
tion of atomic weapons would play into the hands of aggres- 
sive forces. Such a state of affairs, far from facilitating the 
attainment of agreement on the prohibition of atomic weap- 
ons, would, on the contrary, constitute a new obstacle in the 
way of reaching such agreement. 

As long as we are trying to strengthen peace, our tasks 
cannot include the lessening of vigilance in relation to the 
threat of atomic war, nor the international sanction of the 
production of atomic weapons. 

Precisely because of this, it is necessary to acknowledge 
that the task of all peace-loving states is not restricted to the 
allocation for peaceful aims of a small part of atomic mate- 
rial: It is necessary that not some part but the whole mass of 
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atomic material be directed completely to peaceful aims, 
which would open up unheard-of possibilities for the progress 
of industry, agriculture and transport, for the employment of 
the most valuable atomic discoveries, for the improvement 
of machines in many fields of their employment and for fur- 
ther and higher progress in science. 

The fact must also be taken into consideration that the 
banning of atomic and hydrogen weapons and the employ- 
ment of atomic materials exclusively for the peaceful needs of 
the peoples, with due care for the needs of the economically 
weaker areas, would also facilitate the possibility of achieving 
an agreement on the question of a firm reduction of the con- 
ventional weapons as well. 

This, in turn, would lead to an enormous relief of the bur- 
den of taxes borne by peoples because of the existence in 
many states of excessively large armies, military aviation, 
and navies—that is, the continuing armaments race. 

All this demands recognition of the necessity to ban atomic 
weapons, together with the establishment of international 
control over this ban, and an unconditional pledge not to use 
these weapons. Therefore the Soviet Government will con- 
tinue to insist upon the urgency of achieving an appropriate 
international agreement concerning this question. 


READY TO TALK, BUT— 


As to President Eisenhower's statement on the confidential 
or diplomatic talks concerning his proposal, the Soviet Gov- 
ernment, following consistently its peace-loving policy, ex- 
presses its readiness to take part in such negotiations. The So- 
viet Government has always attached great importance to 
direct talks between states with the aim of concluding mu- 
tually acceptable agreement concerning controversial ques- 
tions, in the interests of strengthening general peace. 

At the same time, the Soviet Government expects that the 
Government of the U.S.A. will in conformity with its state- 
ment give the necessary explanations because the proposal 
of the U.S.A. in its essential parts contains passages which are 
not clear and does not provide for the necessity to ban atomic 
weapons. Neither does it provide for a pledge not to use 
this weapon. 

The Soviet Union is deeply convinced that mankind must 
and can be spared the horrors of an atomic war. Special re- 
sponsibility for the solution of this problem rests with those 
states which already possess the power of atomic weapons. 

As to the Soviet Union, its attitude is absolutely clear. 
It is as follows: to turn this great discovery of the human 
mind not against civilization, but for its thorough progress; 
not for mass extermination of people, but for their peaceful 
needs; for thorough safeguarding of raising the welfare of 
the population. 


SOVIET BARGAINING POINT 


The Soviet Government bases its attitude on the idea that 
during such talks the following proposal of the Soviet Union 
will be considered at the same time: 

The states taking part in the agreement, guided by 
their wish for reducing international tension, undertake 
solemn and unconditional pledges not to use atomic, 
hydrogen or other weapons of mass extermination. 

The achieving of an international agreement on this ques- 
tion could be an important step on the road to the complete 
withdrawal from the armaments of states of all atomic, hydro- 
gen and other weapons of mass extermination—together with 
the establishment of a strict international control which would 
ensure the fulfillment of the agreement on the ban of the use 
of atomic energy for military ends. 

The Soviet Union, filled with deep concern for safeguard- 
ing mankind from the death-carrying atomic and hydrogen 
weapons, will devote all its efforts so that these weapons 
could never be turned against people. 
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>> Signs point to a falling off in business activity in the free world during 
1954. But this will be from high levels in most countries. 
Some slowdown in trade is probable. Surpluses of many foods and raw mate- 





rials will put prices under pressure. Buyers can take their time. Competition 
for export markets is to increase. Both consumer goods and capital goods will 
be plentiful. Price tags assume more importance. Profits will slip. 

Labor, especially in Western Europe, demands higher rewards. Rents and 
services are going up in many places. Union leaders also are thinking of "in- 
surance" raises before a downturn develops. More strikes are likely in 1954. 

U.S. foreign aid is on the downswing. But recipients don't worry much. 
Actual U.S. spending abroad won't be cut much in 1954 from recent levels. 

U.S. business readjustment? <A typical European viewpoint on this comes 
from Zurich. Swiss experts believe Washington will move fast enough to prevent 
any deep Slide. What worries them more is growing pressure in the U.S. to cut 
down imports, protect domestic industries from foreign competition. 

Americans should import more, not less, in their own self-interest--Euro- 
peans say. Then, need for U.S. aid will fall off fast. Dollar holdings abroad 
will mount sharply. U.S. industry and agriculture then can export more, as 
import and exchange curbs on dollar goods are loosened up. 

But any violent switch to freer trade principles by the U.S. during an 
election year isn't expected by the wiser Europeans. In case it gets harder to 
sell goods to the U.S., Europeans will be forced to trade more among themselves 
and with other countries (including the Communist bloc) outside the dollar area. 

Where to sell is to be the big problem in 1954 for both manufacturing and 
raw-material countries, now geared to produce at high levels. 




















>> On-the-spot reports suggest these prospects for 1954 in Western Europe: 

Britain, with industrial output high, faces problem of diverting more goods 
from home to export markets. Higher wages will mean higher costs, perhaps lower 
profits, and increasing strain to meet competition in world markets. 

In France, economic development and recovery are stymied by deflationary 
programs. Prices, wages are Stable. Savings, mounting, aren't being invested. 
Recovery could be built on tax reform, anticartel measures, cutting of wasteful 
subsidies, encouragement of private investment. A bold program and a bold leader 
may arise from growing revulsion at Government ineptitude. Another need is to 
raise living standards. Worker discontent smolders. More strikes threaten. 

In Western Germany, further business expansion is expected but not at fast 
1953 clip. Boom in consumer goods is likely to continue. Sales of heavy goods 
may soften further. Investment capital is needed. Export trend is strong, 
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BUSINESS AROUND THE WORLD--(Continued) 


although export-credit terms may have to be tightened up. 





The Netherlands is in strong financial condition. Wages in 1954 will 
increase. This may affect profits and exports. But general outlook is good. 





Sweden, running low on stocks, has to increase imports. Exports will be 

pushed. Keeping export prices down (especially pulp) is highly important. 
Switzerland, too, has been living on stocks, will have to import more. 

Swiss exports and production may shade off a bit in 1954 from present high 

levels. Swiss capital seeks outlets in other countries, such as U.S. and 

Canada. Australia and the Belgian Congo have gotten recent Swiss loans. ’ 
In Italy, labor will continue to press for higher wages. The export trend 

is weak owing to relatively high selling prices and neighbors' quotas on imports. 

Pressure will build up within Italy to sell more to Eastern Europe. Italian 

imports may have to be cut considerably during the new year. 





>> Asian countries enter 1954 with serious economic problems looming up. 


In India, the export outlook is gloomy. Severe Japanese competition will 
continue to cut into Indian cotton-textile exports. Little, if any, improvement 
in jute exports is expected. Export slump is causing increasing unemployment. 


Big domestic food crops in 1953 permitted cuts in imports. 


Pakistan is skating on thin ice, with relatively small foreign-exchange 
reserves. Exports are not likely to increase much in 1954. Imports will 
continue severely restricted. Big hope is for substantial American aid. 

Indonesia and Malaya are both suffering from weak markets for rubber and 
tin. To bolster these countries, the U.S. may, before the new year is out, back 
up international attempts to stabilize prices of rubber and tin. 

Japan faces economic trouble. Costs and prices are high. It's easier to 
sell at home than in competitive export markets. Trade deficit is now so heavy 
that it is no longer balanced by heavy dollar spending in Japan. Foreign- 
exchange reserves are dwindling. Yet imports of food, fuel, raw materials can- 





not be cut much. Inflation is gripping Japan. Labor, restive, wants higher pay. 


Asian countries, facing export troubles, will get tempting trade offers 
from Communist China and the Russian countries during 1954. 





>> Latin America, generally, is in pretty good economic shape. Trade surplus 
has increased gold and foreign-exchange holdings. But this raw-material area is 


vulnerable to a possible weaker trend in commodity prices. 


Countries depending 


heavily on exports of one or two products have to be watched carefully. 
Argentina, showing sharp recovery in farm production and exports, will be 


seeking to import more foreign goods in coming months. 


Brazil can depend on a strong market for coffee and cocoa. Trade debts are 
being paid off. But imports will continue to be strictly controlled. Infla- 
tionary forces and money troubles cloud Brazil's prospects. Ps 


Mexico is having trouble keeping exports up. More stringent curbs on im- 
ports may be necessary. Mexican business conditions right now are sluggish. 
Venezuela, Colombia, Central America should continue to be good markets. 





>> U.S. exporters will find Canada a prosperous market again in 1954. And 
they should do better in Australia, South Africa and the Middle East. 








But world traders everywhere are going to have to work harder for their 
sales. Buyers will have to be wheedled and coaxed in 1954. 4 
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PLUS & 
a 


Cuts in industrial output, under way up 
to the close of 1953, were still biting in- 
to employment and reducing payrolls. 

Steel operations were scheduled at only 
66.6 per cent of capacity in the week 
ended December 26. The Christmas 
holiday, coming when output was al- 
ready slashed by the recent drop in 
orders, forced the operating rate to the 
lowest since July, 1952. Steel-scrap 
prices hit a new low for 1953. 

Auto production in December evidently 
was but little improved over Novem- 
ber. In that month, it fell to about 
360,000, a third below October. A 
pickup of greater-than-seasonal size 
seems assured in the first quarter of 
1954, even if the rise is well below that 
predicted by the industry. 

Pattern of the business adjustments to 
date is clearly outlined by changes 
in the seasonally adjusted figures on 
nonfarm employment. 

Nonfarm jobs, in total, were down to 
48,743,000 in November, about 400,- 
000 below October, 773,000 below 
July. 

Manufacturing jobs shrank to 16,590,- 
000, down 180,000 from October and 
700,000 below July. Heaviest layoffs 
have been in the auto, metals and ma- 
chinery industries. 

Mining jobs, 811,000 in November 
have fallen 7 per cent since January, 
about a fifth since 1948. 

Transportation jobs also are down. Car- 
loadings, below a year ago, have led 
railroads to lay off many men. Jobs in 
the transportation and public-utility 
group fell to 4,283,000 in November, 
34,000 below October. 

Supporting influences are at work to 
keep jobs up in other major groups. 





(1935-39=100) 


* ADJUSTED FOR SEASONAL VARIATION 


RETAIL TRADE — 
(COMMERCE) 


MINUS 
Latest Indicators of Business Activity—— 











Activity is at an almost unbroken high 
rate in construction, trade, finance and 
service industries. State and local gov- 
ernments are spending more for 


schools, highways and other public 
works. A rise in their employment 
offsets job cuts by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

The cost of living, meanwhile, has 
ended a gradual climb that lasted 


Source: BLS © 1953, By U.S. News Pub. Corp. 
from February through October. The 
index fell to 115 per cent of 1947-49 
on November 15, down 0.3 per cent. 
That cancelled out the rise since 
August. Lower prices for meat and 
eggs brought food costs down. Lower 
prices for gasoline and used autos cut 
the cost of transportation. 


— DEPARTMENT-STORE TRADE 
(FRB) 
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Purchasing power of manufacturing 
workers shrank a little in 1953 after 
a sharp rise in 1952. As the top chart 
shows, weekly earnings fell gradually 
in 1953 as manufacturers shortened 
their work week and eliminated premi- 
um payments for overtime. The cost 
of living rose about | per cent in 1953. 

Tax reductions on individual incomes 
beginning January 1 will restore some 
of the 1953 loss in pay. For many 
workers, however, tax cuts will restore 
less than the drop in overtime has 
cost them. The average factory worker 
with no dependents now earns $58 per 
week, after deducting his income and 
Social Security taxes. Net effect of tax 
changes after January 1 will be to 
add only 86 cents per week. The 
factory worker with three dependents, 
now earning $66 per week after in- 
come and Social Security taxes, will be 
only 5 cents per week better off. 

Loss of revenue to the Treasury grow- 
ing out of the cut in individual income 
taxes will be 3 billions per year, only 
1.2 per cent of U.S. personal income 
after taxes. 

Added stimulus to the economy, of 
course, will come from end of the 
excess-profits tax on corporations. The 
tax saving will encourage business to 
reduce prices or to pay out more dol- 
lars than otherwise for wages, divi- 
dends and investment in plant and 
equipment. 

A lift may be given to business in the 
first quarter by steel and auto expan- 
sion and a more normal rate of inven- 
tory purchases by business. Such a 
recovery can soon peter out if there 
is any faltering in the flow of goods 
to final users. 


FACTORY 
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How can we 
be sure our advertising 
tells farmers what 
they need to know 
before they buy? 


A) 


Cummins Engine Company, Inc. 

Derby Foods, Inc. 

Detergents, Inc., Subsidiary of 
Monsanto Chemical Company 

The Eagle-Picher Company 

Household Finance Corporation 

S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc. 

Kraft Foods Company 

Macwhyte Company 











Might be smart to have 
Needham, Louis & Brorby 
put their crew of 
agricultural specialists 
on the job. 


* 
Here are the clients of Needham, Louis & Brorby... 


Morton Salt Company 

The Peoples Gas Light and 
Coke Company 

Phenix Foods Company 

The Quaker Oats Company 

State Farm Insurance Companies 

Swift & Company 

Wieboldt Stores, Inc. 


NEEDHAM, LOUIS & BRORBY, Inc. Advertising 


135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 


Chicago New York 


Hollywood Toronto 





CHANGES OF ADDRESS should be sent not less 
than two weeks prior to date change becomes effective. 
Send the address at which copies are now being received 
ond the new address at which you wish to receive copies. 
U.S.News & World Report, Circulation Dept. 
Dayton 1, Ohio 


435 Parker Avenue 


How to Make 
1954 Dollars 
Buy More 

Building... 


PREFABRICATION 
IS THE ANSWER! 


Year after year prefabricated home con- 
struction continues to outgain other home 
building. If you build, sell or finance 
homes, investigate prefabrication’s ad- 
vantages of economy, quality, efficiency. 














Enter a trial subscription to 
PF, official monthly journal of 
PHMI. $3.00 a year. We'll 
bill you later, 


PREFABRICATED HOME 
MANUFACTURERS INSTITUTE 


918-20th St. N. W. Washington 6, D. C. 
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PACIFIC GAS and ELECTRIC CO. 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 
Common Stock Dividend No. 152 


The Board of Directors on December 
16, 1953, declared a cash dividend for 
the fourth quarter of the year of 55 
cents per share upon the Company's 
common capital stock. This dividend 
will be paid by check on January 15, 
1954, to common stockholders of record 
at the close of business on December 
28, 1953. The Transfer Books will not 
be closed. 

K. C. Curistensen, Treasurer 


San Francisco, California 











OUR PREPAID 
SAVINGS CERTIFICATES 


EARN... 
Y 
oO 


One of Chicago's 
CURRENT RATE 








Oldest andLarg- 
est Savings Asso- 
ciations.Accounts 
opened by the 
1Sth earn from 
the Ist. SAVE 
BY MAIL. Write today 
for Free Booklet. 


$20 Ullion Strong! 
CITY SAVINGS ASSOCIATION 


1656 W. Chicago Ave., Chicago 22, Ill. 








[ News - Lines 


What you as a businessman 
CAN and CANNOT do 
as a result of federal court 
and administrative decisions: 





COLLECTIVE BARGAINING. You 

can, as an employer, sometimes tell 
a bargaining union that you may 
have to lay off workers or shut down 
your plant if you give a wage _ in- 
crease. The National Labor Relations 
Board’s General Counsel upholds a 
regional director's action in not issu- 
ing a_ refusal-to-bargain complaint 
against a company that made such a 
statement and showed its financial po- 
sition would not allow a wage increase. 


DISCHARGES. You can fire an 

employe who leaves his job at a 
time when he knows the walkout may 
cause serious damage to equipment in 
your plant. The National Labor Rela- 
tions Board holds that rank-and-file em- 
ployes have the same duty as supervisors 
and guards to take reasonable precau- 
tions to protect their employer's property 
from damage resulting from a sudden 
work stoppage. 


* * * 


INVESTMENT COMPANIES. You 

can use a simpler procedure in reg- 
istering an investment company’s securi- 
ties with the Securities and Exchange 
Commission. Simplified registration re- 
quirements and reporting forms are 
adopted by the Commission. 


* * * 


AIR TAXIS. You can, as operator 
of an air-taxi service, use in your 
business name such words as “air line” 
and “airway.” The Civil Aeronautics 
Board drops its ban on these words. 


* “% 


TRADE LIBEL. You can_ probably 

advertise that your product is better 
than the products of competitors without 
violating the laws on unfair competition. 
A federal district court upholds a manu- 
facturer who advertised that his televi- 
sion antenna was superior to several 
pictured antenna designs, one of which 
was copied from a competitor's adver- 
tisement. 


* * * 


OIL-GAS LEASES. You can obtain 

from offices of the Bureau of Land 
Management a new form to use in ask- 
ing for an extension of your oil and gas 
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lease on public lands. Use of this simpli- 
fied form begins January 25. 


* * * 


CAPITAL EXPENDITURES. You can- 

not count on being allowed an 
income tax deduction, as a business ex- 
pense, for the cost of erecting a fence 
around your plant to prevent sabotage. 
A circuit court of appeals rules that the 
cost of putting up a wire-mesh fence 
must be treated as a capital expendi- 
ture. This case involved a fence placed 
around a war plant. 


* * * 


INCOME TAX. You cannot legally 

avoid revising your income tax re- 
turn if you took the standard deduction 
of 10 per cent of your income and later 
found that your taxable income was less 
than you originally figured. This pro- 
cedure is called for by the Internal 
Revenue Service where taxable income 
is reduced by a carry-back of net op- 
erating loss. 


* * * 


TAFT-HARTLEY ACT. You cannot, 

as an employer, be held in viola- 
tion of the Taft-Hartley Act merely 
because your superintendent reminds 
employes about past benefits they have 
received. A circuit court of appeals finds 
that an employer did not interfere with 
the Taft-Hartley rights of his workers 
when a superintendent spoke of past 
benefits and remarked to some employes 
that the employer operated a toolroom 
at a loss just to save their jobs. 


* * * 


MEAT. You cannot look for the 

Government to buy any more beef 
for domestic use at this time. This pur- 
chase program is suspended by the De- 
partment of Agriculture, though buying 
of beef will continue for the Foreign 
Operations Administration. 


* * * 


MACHINE TOOLS. You cannot 

lease a machine tool from the De- 
partment of Defense for civilian produc- 
tion unless your application is approved 
by both the Assistant Secretary of De- 
fense for Supply and Logistics and the 
Office of Defense Mobilization. This is 
one of the provisions in the directive on 
the leasing of machine tools owned by 
the military services for civilian produc- 
tion, which has just been issued by the 
Secretary of Defense. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs 
are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making 
their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, can- 
not be set forth in detail. U. S. News & 
Worip Report, on written request, will 
refer interested readers to sources of this 
basic material. 
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STOCKS 


Selected as Most Promising 
For the New Year 


VERY Year-end UNITED Service presents to its clients a 
carefully-selected group of well diversified stocks which 
have unusual promise for outstanding performance. Our selec- 
tions for 1954 have been made by the same experienced staff, 
using the same dependable UNITED Opinion method which 
has proved its value over the past 33 years. Included are: 








10 Attractive for Appreciation 
These are potential market leaders — selected from hundreds 
of issues analyzed by our Staff as most promising for appreciation 
in 1954. Prices range from 28 to 108 — yields up to 7.8%. 


5 “New Product” Stocks for Growth 


This selection includes well-established Growth Stocks of 
unusual promise. These are ably-managed, vigorous companies 
with broad fields for further expansion. 


5 Stocks for Liberal Income 


These good quality stocks, with consistent earnings and good 
dividend records, offer you nearly double the income return 
afforded by high grade bonds. Yields up to 7.2%. 


Be sure to read this 20-Stock Report 
before making your plans for 1954 


e 4 * 
Yours with Months Trial 
This Special Report, with 20 outstanding stocks for 1954, 


and the next 4 weekly UNITED Reports, sent for only... 
This introductory offer is open only to new readers. 


Saree ROSS on ew eee Sa an ae 
are backed by 33 
years’ experience BUM NU AAI E ER och ah Pict radar gu eal auc avar ev leh ork Olah 
counselling investors, | 

 sceaslnserntrorepiimslesiantelh Lona oc LECCE CTE CE COTE COTTE 
investors than any 
other advisory service. 














ACT NOW! ssi | UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


coupon with only $1.1 
| 210 NEWBURY STREET BOSTON 16, MASS. 


Send A Copy — 








To Your Friends ... WITHOUT CHARGE 








U. S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT 
24th & N Streets, N. W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 
Please send a free copy of “‘U. S$. NEWS & WORLD REPORT” 
with my compliments to the persons listed below: 
[|_| If possible send the January 1, 1954 issue. 
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Life in 


—as seen by . : 
Visiting Europeans 










How do we look to the rest of the world? 

Americans are pictured by critics abroad as greedy, oppressive 
bullies. To discover what we are really like, the French writers, Pierre 
and Renée Gosset, toured the cities and byways in a secondhand 
car to get acquainted with the U. S. 

Here is what they found. This revealing report is presented by 
arrangement with the English-language edition of Réalités, French 
monthly magazine of public affairs and modern life published 
in Paris. Réalités, founded in 1946, now has about 180,000 sub- 
scribers. Its New York address is 432 Fourth Avenue. 


CHAPTER I 


First contacts—Kansas City airport—No room at the Muehle- 
bach Hotel—The quest for a second-hand car—Jeanne and 


Lew put us up. 


AKE it easy, take it easy. Relax, Mac... 
We were absorbing our first lesson on America (the 
elementary class intended for such backward children of 
Europe as ourselves) and we were on our good behaviour. A 
few minutes before, we had thundered into Kansas City out 
of the sky. “Thundered in?” Well, let us call it that for vanity’s 
sake. After twenty-four hours of flying time from Paris, we 
looked more as if we had arrived via a potato sack. And just 
where had we made this triumphant entrance? On the good, 
black, serene soil of the Middle West. Was this really the 
quivering surface of that Moloch-continent where you risk 
an electrical shock from the tension in the air alone? 

We were in the capable hands of a crew of officials in 
shirtsleeves and wearing bow ties (they did not seem to notice 
that it was January) who joked soberly with us about the 
debatable joys of a night landing in Newfoundland. The im- 
migration officer methodically finished his cup of coffee and 
then patiently went into a long question of language. He 
wanted to know exactly how we pronounced the strange single 
“t” at the end of our name and tried to convince us that a 
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double “t” would be much more convenient. Then we made 
our declaration to the customs official: it covered everything, 
including our ideas about the United States. 


seemed amiss. Then it dawned. This little world 
of government employees was as calm as a party of Sunday 
fishermen. How was it that so many people were supposed to 
die of heart conditions in this country where action seemed 
to be the twin brother of relaxation? 

At the Kansas City air terminal, no one was in a hurry. 
Except us, of course. Each passer-by seemed to have an 
eternity before him. Except us, again. We felt we had left it 
behind us, all the way back to the take-off from Orly Airport 
in France. Finally, after a quarter of an hour, a Negro wearing 
a red cap hove in sight, lazily pushing an empty baggage cart. 

Loud whistle . . . a yellow taxi. Ten movements, no more. 
Luggage in the trunk. Slamming of doors. Green lights . . . 
red lights. But... but... when are we supposed to 
breathe? No time. Then, suddenly, we were in a discussion 
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Drop out of the skies on Kansas 


4 drove South, West, Last — looking, and “ess mss 


listening to America. 


with the driver, whose face we had not seen. Like every 
American taxi driver, he seemed infinitely more interested in 
the place from which we had come than in our immediate 
destination. 

“Right from Paris? Say, you’re a long way from home.” 


W. had to tell him everything . . . the weather in Paris 
. . . how things are going in Europe . . . the hotel where 
we had reserved our room. He knew another hotel (cheaper). 
He showed us a theatre. A burlesque house. A restaurant. 
The most dangerous street in town, with a summary of the 
accident rate. A department store. A cinema and the high- 
water mark of last year’s floods. The slaughterhouses . . 

What was there left to see? 

Five minutes later, we had arrived. We lifted ourselves 
from the mould of our vehicle, dazed and laden with advice, 
counsel, practical tips and a heap of baggage. Then the taxi 
driver disappeared into the night, leaving a few parting shots: 

“A swell city, sir. One of the best. You can have a good 
time here. And don’t forget, take it easy. Relax . . .” 

“They're just full of bright ideas, these Americans,” Renée 
murmured softly. “I'd relax a lot more if-I could get my hands 
on our piano.” 

“Our piano? You mean the one in Paris?” 

“Of course. That’s where I think I left the keys ot the lug- 
gage.” 


Tess is an exact account of our first meeting, in all honour 
and dignity, with the United States of America. 

But why Kansas City? 

That’s another story. Neither of us had ever been to the 
United States. Of course, that’s nothing to be ashamed of, 
but it does become a very annoying omission after you have 
trekked through fifty-four other sovereign countries, dominions 
and protectorates over the past fifteen years. We had seen the 
world from the Aa to the Zambezi and in the other direction 
from Zanzibar to Abadan. But we did not know the United 
States. 

That’s all well and good, you might say, but still . . 
Kansas City? 

Be patient. Take it easy. Relax . . 

Though late-comers, we wanted to see the United States 
through new eyes and feel it with the hearts of children. As a 
point of departure, New York did not fit into our plans at all. 
It represented a variety of America that has been discovered 
too often. And by too many people who never went any 
further. 

So we took a map of the United States and spread it on the 
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floor, covering Manhattan with a knee. The country looked 
like buffalo hide. Renée, without any hesitation, planted her 
finger in dead centre. Under it appeared Kansas City. 

It seemed to be a magnificent choice. Kansas . . . Kansas 
. . . The name rang of a land of plenty—of vast wealth in 
wheat and corn and livestock. Kansas . . . the threshold of 
the Old South. Kansas . . . at the gates of the Far West. 
Kansas . . . the last frontier and still a magnet for thousands 
of Americans hunting fortune or just fresh air. We were very 
pleased that Kansas City had the reputation of being the 
friendliest and the ugliest city in the United States. And that 
the Kansan was the most typical of all Americans: Nordic 
stock and Protestant. And that Kansas had the lowest pro- 
portion of new immigrants. And that it was far removed from 
the crushing influence of the Italians or the Jews or the Irish 
of New York. This was the landowner’s state, the foundation 
of peasant America, the real America, with its deep roots 
digging ... 

Enough—you see what we mean. Vive le Kansas! The one! 
The only! Unfortunately, we had been swindled. Kansas City 
is not in Kansas. It is in Missouri. 

It was hard to believe, but it made no difference. The main 
idea was to shun New York at any price. It was a contagious 
disease which we did not want to catch. 


Te Hotel Muehlebach is the most sympathique in the United 
States. Anyone will tell you this and far be it from us to con- 
tradict. But, on this particular evening, its polished panelling 
was looking down on a compact mass of husky gentlemen fly- 
ing from their button-holes little cards bearing their names and 
addresses. In between two citizens whose lapels revealed that, 
in case of any mishap, they should be returned respectively to 
Klamath Falls, Oregon, and Everett, Washington, the hotel 
clerk told us that he did not have a room to spare, despite our 
reservation. The Lumber Producers of the Northwest had just 
descended on Kansas City for their annual convention. We 
stayed there a few minutes, unashamedly gawking at these 
woodmen in well-cut clothes and their wives in silk and satin, 
much too profusely hatted, plumed and beribboned with 
greenhouses of orchids and gardenias. Everybody seemed to 
be chatting in an obviously good mood but in low tones—the 
quiet buzz, without any loud boorish voices that so many 
Parisian hostesses try to achieve in their salons. We were 
naively making our first discovery of an America where the 
“lumber producer” is not a woodman and the farmer is never 
a peasant. 

“Tell me, Mister Gassett,” the man in the morning coat 
finally suggested, “tell me, why don’t you have your dinner. 
Just relax. Things will be all right in the end.” 
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Not very optimistically, we followed his advice. 

We made the acquaintance of the celebrated Kansas City 
Steak—better known as the K.C. Steak—in a restaurant next 
door. The steak was tender and tasty—so much so that we gave 
up trying to find the French equivalent for “sizzling.” Then 
came a bow] of crisp salad, hot biscuits, a bottle of inoffensive 
beer (American brewers, we learned, have to keep in mind the 
requirements of half-dry states) and “the best ice cream in the 
world.” Slowly, we returned to our normal level of optimism 
for the first time since that 24-hour plane trip. It was hot in 
the restaurant, as hot as it was going to be at every stop we 
were to make in the next ten weeks. The United States ap- 
parently is a country where you can go around in a light suit 
from one Christmas to the next, cheating the weather by 
travelling from one overheated spot to another in an over- 
heated car. And the pedestrians? There aren’t any. 


Tuer was a good-natured atmosphere in the restaurant al- 
though it was obviously rather select. After she had served us 
a second round of drinks—ice-water—the waitress noticed our 
accents and began to cheer us up with remarks she obviously 
thought witty. Around the big square counter, busy lumber 
producers were devouring large portions of cake. Some of 
them had taken off their coats, and at the table next to ours 
two wives from the convention, in veils and mink coats, were 
gossiping over a collection of salads. We probably were a 
curious sight. Pierre had not shaved for thirty-six hours and 
Renée was in her travelling uniform—black slacks. Not only 
that, we were talking French . and it could well have 
been Urdu. Nevertheless, there were no stares of provincial 
curiosity thrown in our direction. Around us we could see the 
same smiles on the faces of the customers and the cashier. 

In short, we practised the art of relaxing for an hour and a 
half. We hated to leave, because we knew that there was not 
a chance in the world of that clerk’s finding us a room. This 
was our last attack of European scepticism for the evening. 
He had found one. 

After having inspected the carafe of ice-water, the auto- 
matic lights in the closets, the razor-blade dispensers, the 
shoe-shine kit, the note pad next to the telephone, the cork 
screw inserted into the wall, the laundry bags in countless 
number and all the electric switches . . . after having con- 
sulted the Bible in the dresser, after discovering that it was 
against the law to smoke in bed but, on the other hand, that 
we could have television for a dollar (and if we didn’t want 
television brought into the room, we could always order beer), 
we slipped off into happy slumber as easily as children. 

We needed a car badly. Pierre put his nose into the tele- 
phone directory’s classified section, but that was not much 
help. To say nothing of a full-blown General Motors factory, 
Kansas City offered us nineteen different competing firms who 
rented cars (by the hour, by the day, by the week, by the 
month, by weight, by mileage, and apparently by what the 
traffic would bear). There were more than 290 dealers han- 
dling different makes. More than 358 used car merchants. As 
for the Kansas City Star, the local newspaper which weighs 
a good half-pound, it gave us a choice of seventeen columns 
of used car advertising in its classified pages. 

It was too much. We set out to discover Kansas City and, 
if possible, a car as well. Naturally, we were on foot. We had 
learned that the centre of Kansas City, like any other Ameri- 
can city, was “downtown’”—why, we never could understand 
because it was as flat as the palm of your hand. At any rate, it 
was there that we met our first American skyscrapers. 

No one can really see America for the first time because 
Hollywood has already exported the United States to every 
corner of the world. All Kansas City looked familiar—from the 
little metallic boxes of the parking meters, perched on one 
foot like herons, to the water coolers and the paper cups we 
could see behind office windows. We were walking, and 
interminably, along straight streets bordered by low houses 
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and crossed by more straight streets with more of the same 
houses. From time to time there were parking lots. It seemed 
as though the city was made up of alternating parking lots 
and skyscrapers. The only way to get accustomed to this 
jagged picture was to imagine the empty lots as potential 
skyscrapers themselves. 

The street was submerged under a slow, continuous wave 
of docile, shining cars which flowed along bumper to bumper 
without a jar or sound. Then we noticed something that never 
failed to impress us: there were no horns. A side street in 
Paris or Lyons is noisier than any main avenue in any city of 
the United States (this time we can even include New York in 
America). 


As for the pedestrians . . . what pedestrians? We had been 
walking for ten minutes without meeting a single one. And 
we were beginning to feel as out of place on our sidewalk as a 
Cadillac in a Watteau landscape. It may have been because of 
our protesting feet. 

But we were determined to stick it out. We were on Broad- 
way and, after all, the Automobile Association of America, our 
goal, was on Broadway. With our consciences clear, we reeled 
off block after block, quarter-hour after quarter-hour, without 
seeming to make any appreciable progress. Our stroll was 
taking on the appearance of an Italian film director’s futuristic 
nightmare. We crossed a monstrous bridge under which the 
Santa Fe Express, all red and yellow and streamlined from 
its cow-catcher to its brake wheels, rolled by, nagging us 
with an anachronistic bell while the engineer waved at us 
enthusiastically as though he were watching a circus. Then 
we gave up. A taxi . . . a kingdom for a taxi. But not an 
empty cab in all that stream of cars whirring silkily by. 
There were no cruising taxis here. We had to make our way 
painfully downtown before finding a cab in which we could 
sprawl in relief. 

It was very simple. All we had to do, it seemed, was to make 
a telephone call from any public booth and we would have 
been dispatched the nearest free taxi. In Kansas City cabs are 
equipped with radio transmitters and receivers. 

The American Automobile Association turned out to be in a 
distant part of town where handsome houses were scattered 
over wide lawns. Except for a preliminary visit to its Paris 
office, this was our first contact with the American national 
institution known as the Triple A. (We had no trouble pro- 
nouncing its name... all we had to do was to say, in 
French, “very peeled”—trés pelé). Behind the counter, a cloud 
of well-groomed, well-dressed girls wearing uniform smiles 
were calmly talking with a group of gentlemen who apparent- 
ly were motorists but did not seem to be in any hurry, either. 

“Mr. Gass’ttP Why, of course ... Mr. Gass’tt. Have a 
good trip? I’m sorry, Mr. Gass’tt, about what’s happened. 
The manager feels very badly about it. He had to run up to 
St. Louis for the day, but he'll be back tomorrow. He wants 
me to give you his apologies. We called every hotel in town 
to find you, but you had already gone out. Doesn’t make any 
difference. Everything’s ready.” 

“Everything’s ready?” 

“Yes, here’s your membership card. Here’s a coupon that’s 
worth $100. Sign here. You only have to give this to the police 
in case you get a ticket. Here’s another, for our insurance 
company. This one’s worth $5,000. Good thing to have to 
stay out of prison if you need bail. Let’s say you hurt some- 
one. Never know. Here’s a letter of introduction to all our 
offices in the United States. Oh yes . . . this is a list of all 
our affiliated garages where you can have your car repaired 
in case you break down.” 

“Anywhere?” 

“Of course, anywhere.” 

“Even in the middle of the Arizona desert?” 

“Isn’t that where you'd need a mechanic most of all? In case 
there aren’t any telephones in the desert, you just have to tear 
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WATER FOUNTAINS, a common sight in any American town, remind French- 
men that in America water is a drink, not a medium for ducks and ocean liners. 
The nearest thing to a water fountain in France are the famous Wallace (pro- 
nounced VALASS) fountains in Paris—they were donated to the city by a 
thirsty American named Wallace. They are more picturesque, but their metal 
cups dangling from chains are less hygienic than this push-button model. 
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SHOE SHINE BOYS, found on every downtown corner in America, are a rarity 


. ip. France. Frenchmen either_polish. their own shoes or leave them for the servant. 


. = : . ¥ - 4 . 
In America, labour-saving devices have made servants an unnecessary luxury. 


SIGHTS THAT STRIKE THE 
FRENCH AS TYPICALLY 
AMERICAN 


No race has ever travelled as widely as Ameri- 
cans. Year after year, they set forth for Paris 
or Rome or Acapulco and return home laden 
with new souvenirs, new post cards, new pic- 
tures and new labels on their luggage. But 
what happens when the United States itself 
is seen as a foreign country? What are the 
folkways and local customs of the United 
States? What does a Frenchman remember 
after a tour of America, a super Cook’s excur- 
sion taking in more territory than all Western 
Europe? The photographs on the following 
pages portray the scenes that the visiting 
European finds most typically American. 


THE LUNCH BOX strikes Frenchmen as an American 
symbol. Frenchmen either go home to lunch, or if they do 
eat on the job, provide themselves with ample quanti- 
ties of cooked food, carried in folding aluminum dishes, 
and a bottle of red wine. The standard American lunch 
period of an hour or less is unknown in France, where 
most offices and stores close from noon until two. 











SIGHTS THAT STRIKE THE FRENCH AS TYPICALLY AMERICAN (cont.) 


THE MOTEL is an entirely American creation—the nearest 
equivalent in Europe are the old posting stations. At 
first sight, it appears to be cosmic foolishness to build 
a hotel as far as. possible from any community, but a 
Frenchman understands why as soon as he attempts to 
park his car in an American town. Modern, handsomely- 
furnished and operated on what amounts to a self-service 
basis, American motels, Frenchmen find, have one thing 
in common with European Inns: no questions are asked. i 
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ROAD SIGNS reflect the “melting pot’ origins of America. This one ap- 
pealed to a nostalgic Frenchman. But Greeks, Italians, Poles and even 
ancient Romans could equally well find American sign posts that remind 
them of home. However, the state name in big, proud letters neatly sur- 
rounded by an outline map of the state—this could only happen in America. 
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JUNK YARDS pove the United States and remind foreigners 
that America’s modern industry was built on the phrase “‘If 
it breaks, get a new one.” But many a thrifty European would 
be appailed by this stretch of the Nevada desert with its ob- 
solete automobiles, broken-down trucks and rusty farm tractors. 


OIL WELLS in America are disappointing to foreigners, 
who expect derricks the size of the Eiffel Tower spouting 
black gold to the sky. Instead, the oil well is nothing more 
glamorous than a mechanical insect tirelessly sucking pe- 
troleum up into nearby tanks. Just the same, private pumps see- 
sawing away in a farmer's corn patch live up to the legend. 
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THE PARKING METER, the omnipotent monarch of 
the American street, is an invention which French- 
men agree is a good idea—for Americans. They 
admit it goes a long way to solving the parking 
problem, but they have a rooted objection to a 
car costing money even when it’s standing still. 
This year a suggestion that meters be installed 
was firmly vetoed by the Paris Municipal Council. 


RURAL MAILBOXES, clustering around the side of 
the highway like a crowd of gregarious periscopes, 
surprise most Frenchmen, until they learn that in 
America rural postmen travel by car. The old walled 
villages of rural Europe, where postmen travel by 
bicycle, have no counterpart in the United States. 
Farmers live in isolated houses and mailboxes are 
placed together to make things easier. Mailboxes 
are huge by European standards, but so are Ameri- 
can newspapers that must fit into them. 


SOLID RANKS OF CARS, owned by workers and driven by them to the factory each day, 
are the most blatant symbol of American prosperity. Europe can offer only bicycle sheds 
in comparison. Any one of these cars would be the pride and joy of a European executive. 


ROAD COURTESY, Frenchmen 
find, is the hallmark of the 
American driver. What is 
wrong with this picture? Noth- 
ing—if you happen to be an 
American. Two heavily-trav- 
elled roads, part of a super- 
highway loop, merge together 
with no fist-shaking or fender- 
bending. But look at the right 
side of the picture. A French 
motorist would sooner tear up 
his driver's license than leave 
all those great open spaces in 
the left lane. There may be 
more cars in America than in 
France, but better manners 
make driving easier, safer. 





SIGHTS THAT STRIKE THE FRENCH 
AS TYPICALLY AMERICAN  (cont.) 
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4» THE AMERICAN BUSINESSMAN, coat off and feet parked on his 
desk, lives up to all of his advance notices, except that he is 
not a jittery, dollar-generating dynamo. Compared to his Euro- 
pean contemporary, he is less tense. He calls his visitors by their 
first names and they can see him without waiting two days. 


an 


FIRE ESCAPES, crawiing down the sides of old apartment houses, 
are cited by Frenchmen as one of the principle reasons why the 
poorer sections of American big cities are so ugly. 


JUKE BOXES, indispensable furniture for American drugstores and 
bars, are beginning to cast their noisy shadows over Europe. They 
are being tried in St. Germain des Prés in Paris, the stronghold 
‘WwW of jazz, but it does not seem likely that they will go much further. 
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TRADITIONAL AMERICA, symbolized to Frenchmen by 
grandmothe: sitting in a rocking chair on the front porch, 
surrounded by the fruits of the earth, still exists, as the 
photo above shows. Contemporary America, however, 
comes as a greater shock to foreigners. The typical 
American grandmother: of today, below, takes a keen in- 
terest in such things as modern art, a hobby group, or 
club or church work. For her, life begins at fifty. 
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off this coupon, give it to the first driver you see and he'll hand 
it over to the nearest garage. Simple, isn’t it? Oh yes, here are 
your books, four of them. They carry a list of all the good 
hotels in the United States with the number of rooms and their 
prices. To make a reservation, just give them the number of 
your membership card. If you need maps, help yourself. Just 
make yourself at home. Oh, I almost forgot. Put this sticker on 
your car right away. It’s a guarantee that we'll pay a reward 
to anyone who finds the car in case it’s stolen.” 

“There is something I should mention . . .” 

“Yes, Mr. Gass’tt?” 

“The car . . . I do not possess one yet.” 

No sooner were the words out of my mouth than an AAA 
employee was assigned to pilot us through the frightening 
domain of the used car merchants. Bob Mac N-, a slim young 
man wearing a bow tie and rimless glasses, consecrated the 
next thirty-six hours of his life following us through our 
negotiations, going out of his way twenty times to pick us up, 
ceaselessly swearing at his Mercury or telling us “no-trouble- 
at-all-I’m-tickled-to-death.” 

The used car dealers were no different than they are any- 
where else in the world. Hats cocked over their eyes, wool 
shirts or leather jackets on their backs, hands in their pockets 
(not yours, for the time being), they reigned over acres and 
acres of cars parked out of doors. Every one was for sale. 
The first time we saw one of these open-air automobile shows 
we thought it was something devised to impress foreigners. 
But no . . . try imagining what Pisa would be like if it had 
ten more Leaning Towers on its outskirts. 


) ae suburbs of Kansas City were literally covered by thou- 
sands of automobiles, simonized and gleaming as they stood 
in close ranks under the rain and sun. We saw some for sale 
for $50 cash. Beginning in February, we came across the 1953 
models which had hardly made their first appearance in 
dealers’ showrooms. Two years’ credit . . . 1950 Fords, 
Chevrolets and Plymouths beginning at $900. But the more 
fantastic the bargains we were shown, the more Pierre demon- 
strated unusual traces of peasant suspicion. Since the expres- 
sion on Bob’s face was not much more encouraging, the 
dealer usually did not insist and slipped back into the chromi- 
um landscape. Except for ourselves we never saw a prospec- 
tive buyer, and for that matter we were never able to solve 
the mystery of the American used car market during our 
entire stay in the United States. In a country where every 
citizen is eaten up by a desire to own this year’s model, what 
happens to these thousands of acres of last year’s Fords or 
Cadillacs, Plymouths or Chryslers, turned out ignominiously 
into the cold and wet and garlanded by hundreds of thou- 
sands of electric light bulbs every evening? 

One dealer seemed to have the rare bird we were seeking. 
After a briefing from our mahout he dragged us over—with a 
greedy wink—to a handsome Plymouth among 200 others 
which were equally handsome. 

“That’s the car for you, Mr. Gass’tt. And what a steal!” 

He slid into the seat and stepped on the starter. Nothing 
happened. Without even trying again, he got out and told 
us, in the same enthusiastic voice: 

“I wouldn’t dream of selling a heap like that to a man like 
you, Mr. Gass’tt.” 

Finally we found our Chevrolet. Then we took it in tor a 
check-up to Joe, the neighbourhood mechanic (we knew his 
name was Joe because it was embroidered across his chest on 
his overalls). 

Shoving his cap all the way to the back of his neck, he 
extracted himself from under the hood with a big smile on 
his face: 

“She’s a beauty. What'd you pay for her?” 

“Fourteen hundred dollars.” 

“That’s a lot of money. Still, with all the dough we’ve been 
sending Europe, it won’t break you!” 
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And Joe slapped his thighs, highly pleased at a joke which 
he probably was not able to use very often in Kansas City, 
Missouri. 

Twenty-four hours after landing in the United States we 
had become the owners of a Chevrolet in excellent condition 
and we hadn't broken a single one of the laws of the land 
(we've told this time and again to friends in France, but they 
refuse to believe us). Putting the car papers in order meant 
one ride to Olathe, the county seat, and another to Topeka, 
the capital of Kansas (we finally did manage to touch that 
Kansas soil), to have our owner’s registration certificate micro- 
filmed. On this errand, we made the stupefying discovery that 
American civil servants are in their offices to serve the public, 
not to use it as an outlet for their grievances, no matter how 
legitimate. We happened to make a remark about the good 
mood of all these officials. Bob answered us with logic: 

“If they weren’t happy about what they were doing, they'd 
find something else, wouldn’t they?” 


W: were not disappointed in Kansas. It looked snug and 
prosperous amidst its fields of wheat and corn. Its per capita 
income is the highest in the United States, but it has few mil- 
lionaires. We asked Bob to tell us what were the distinguish- 
ing factors about the Kansas farmer: 

“Is it their aggressiveness, their modernism?” 

He answered by pointing at the yellow wing-tip of a small 
private plane jutting out of the end of a barn. The Kansas 
farmer who owned that plane had made a financial sacrifice— 
but not in its purchase. His biggest expense was the loss of a 
ribbon of good land to make a landing strip. 

The pleasant farm houses—all low wooden homes, freshly 
painted and ringed by trees and wooden fences—belong to the 
descendants of the first immigrants to America, the pilgrims of 
New England. In the early 19th century, Yankee farmers 
headed west in covered wagons for the mirage of California 
gold. But as soon as they felt the good earth of Kansas under 
their feet, they unharnessed their oxen and decided to settle 
right there. 

Kansas still has the air ofa border state dividing two Ameri- 
cas. East and West meet and their differences in culture, tradi- 
tions and ways of life bear an astonishing resemblance to the 
differences betwen the United States in general and Europe. 
In the West, men live in shirt sleeves and drink their beer out 
of the bottle. None of your Coca-Cola sipped through a straw. 

The Kansas farmer is a man who believes in keeping his 
feet on the ground. When he eats, he likes food that sticks to 
his ribs. plump fried chicken, baked pork chops, sauerkraut 
and his “hush puppy’—a deep-fried corn cake invented long 
ago by trappers to quiet down young dogs. 

The Kansas farmer is attacked constantly because of his 
selfishness, his prosperity and his isolationism. He is a man 
who has feared God and prospered, a man who has worked to 
conquer drought, winds, loneliness and long winters, but 
who has kept his mind open to new ideas (witness the Piper 
Cubs in the barns). It remains to be seen whether isolationism 
is not actually the only possible way of thinking open to him. 

Another pleasant impression. Coming into a village, a sign 
read: “Drive Slowly—We Love Our Children.” And, of course, 
another sign on the way out: “Thank You.” 

Tip-toeing on our tires, we snaked through the streets of 
Kansas City aboard our new purchase in the wake of an 
enormous tank loaded with ice cream. Pierre had decided not 
to take an American driving test after the AAA, along with 
its other blessings, gave him a very official-sounding letter 
from the superintendent of Missouri’s highway police. The 
chief declared that, as far as he was concerned, a French driv- 
ing license was good enough. We did not know what the 
authorities of Nevada and California might decide but, per- 
sonally, we agreed with him. We had discovered immediately 
that, while traffic is ten times as dense in the United States as 
in France, it is ten times easier to drive there. It’s not that 
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everything is regulated—it is—but that American motorists and 
pedestrians respect these regulations to the letter. This state- 
ment may cause bewildered Americans to wonder if anarchy 
and chaos prevail on the roads of France. They do. 

You might see a half-dozen sixteen-to-eighteen-year-old 
boys, wearing the bright red satin jackets of their local high 
school, walk out to their football field, shouting and pushing 
each other all over the sidewalk. But if they have to cross 
the street, they wait patiently at the curb even though not a 
car may be in sight. It’s merely because the traffic light is 
against them. 


Lice the rest of the United States, Kansas City was obsessed 
by highway safety. We saw a tremendous billboard in the 
heart of the downtown district bearing accident figures (it 
showed that there had not been a fatal wreck for three 
months). The AAA, realizing that there is no hope of trying 
to stop a sixteen-year-old American boy or girl from taking 
papa’s car, decided to steal a march by starting driving lessons 
in all schools. Manufacturers were only too happy to lend cars 
(“don’t thank us—we want to create good habits in our next 
generation of customers”). Statistics show that, since then, 
accidents have fallen off 50 per cent in Missouri. Still, we 
never were able to get over our French distrust for statistics, 
even in the United States . . . 

Joe-the-mechanic became a good friend. It happened quite 
naturally in this country without social distinctions where 
every man can become a king and where no one despises 
anyone else out of principle. (“How do you feel today, 
honey?” the elevator girl in the Muehlebach asked Renée 
every morning. “Nice of you to wait,” the porter told us with 
a smile when he gave us our key.) 

Taking advantage of our brand-new friendship, Joe flatly 
refused to grease the car for Pierre: 

“You still have 150 miles to go. Don’t throw your money 
out the window. That automatic transmission’s going to cost 
you plenty as it is.” 


Arter two or three cocktails together, Lewis and Jeanne E— 
adopted us for life. Jeanne was a typical little American girl 
with pert features and pleasantly dressed in a grey suit and 
white gloves. Lew resembled a non-alcoholic Ray Milland 
(this comparison doesn’t mean anything: you can find a 
dozen Clark Gable smiles and a handful of John Wayne chins 
in any public gathering). 

They took us for lunch to the very, very exclusive Kansas 
City Club, extremely English in appearance with its floors 
ferociously waxed, its head-waiters corseted in dignity and its 
old gentlemen s)ceping so conscientiously in their armchairs 
with lace doilies that it came as a shock to see that they had 
dozed off under the Kansas City Star and not The Times. 

For the first time since we arrived, someone spontaneously 
began to talk politics with us. The E—s were Republicans and 
extremely happy that “corruption’s been swept out of Wash- 
ington” (but there was a good deal of local pride in their 
voices when they called for us at the Muehlebach and pointed 
to Harry Truman lunching as an ordinary citizen in the dining 
room). Their questions about France were the same ones we 
were to hear during our entire trip whenever anyone asked us 
questions, which was not very often: “Why are-there so many 
Communists in France? Have those dollars done any good? 
What’s happened to De Gaulle? Did he really want to become 
a dictator?” 

We started on a long explanation in which we blended 
Maurice Thorez, counterpart funds, the Marshall Plan and the 
splitting-up of De Gaulle’s RPF party. What a mistake! In 
American conversation, you have to answer clearly, briefly, 
always prepared to simplify to an extreme. Otherwise, your 
companion becomes tired of following your train of thought 
and he loses interest in questions which, after all, weren't 
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worth all that waste of-time. Political driveling in European 
style is probably the most minor of all American faults (we 
thought of our Assembly debates and then of President Eisen- 
hower requiring that each problem submitted to him be con- 
densed into a single typewritten page). 

Besides, when pushed with our backs to the wall (“Wasn't 
Pinay popular? Didn’t he stabilize prices? Then why .. . ?”), 
we took advantage of the ever-present opportunities in 
American conversation to slip away with a joke. 

“You're fools to stay in a hotel. How can you expect to 
learn anything about the United States living in a hotel? 
Come on up to the house . . .” 

The invitation was offered so gracefully that we accepted. 
An hour later, with bags and baggage, we had descended 
upon Jeanne and Lew, two people of whose very existence we 
were unaware the day before. They lived in a spick-and-span 
house, surrounded by trees and planted in the middle of a 
velvet lawn. Accustomed to the walled streets of French vil- 
lages, we were amazed to see that they did not even have 
a fence around their home. Since no one really knows where 
his own lawn ends and his neighbour’s begins in an American 
suburb, we had the charming impression of a neighbourhood 
that had wandered into the middle of a golf course. We also 
realized that life must be miserable for a grouchy neighbour. 
Every family plunges into the life of every other family, 
whether it be to borrow a tray of ice cubes or to celebrate a 
son’s return home from Korea (the son had grown up under 
the eyes of the neighbours and, in a way, he is considered as 
everyone’s cousin). 

Lew and Jeanne had designed their single-storey wood and 
brick cottage themselves. It was painted a bright white and 
smartly hatted with a new green roof. Two old carriage lan- 
terns lit the entrance. 

Inside, we had more surprises. Low ceilings created an im- 
pression of intimacy. There were three bedrooms, furnished in 
“early American” style with high, four-poster beds; two bath- 
rooms, gleaming, of course; a living-room with an open fire- 
place; a dining-room where silverware was on exhibition and 
a kitchen where the family actually ate. Renée mused wistfully 
in the kitchen with its enormous refrigerator, sensational stove, 
a sink with built-in cupboards. But there was also an old but- 
ter churn, two salt boxes from an obscure corner of an antique 
shop and a few landscapes on the wall, painted by the master 
of the house as his hobby. All this was spotless and without 
a faded curtain. It might well have been a stand at Paris’ 
“Household Arts Show.” Later we learned that the average 
American house looks exactly like this, but that day we stood 
with our mouths open. Suddenly, we had the impression that 
we had accidentally chosen the perfect way of repaying our 
hosts’ hospitality, for they blushed with pleasure as they 
heard our comments. 

There was a gentle, even warmth in the house supplied by 
a natural-gas furnace in the cellar. Flowers were scattered 
everywhere and the atmosphere was peaceful. This was the 
ideal home of our good French bourgeois traditions, but the 
sight of all this happiness so far removed from our miserable, 
run-down Europe was enough to put us into a glum mood— 
which we did not show. 


icin talk. The glasses of bourbon and soda, dressed in 
shorts of different colours, followed each other. Morris D--, a 
friend of the E—s, who was leaving that night for Washington, 
had brought orchids for the girls. To make an even number, 
a neighbour was invited and she turned up in no time wearing 
a black dress, a smart hat and a veil. Winky was the wife of a 
doctor and her husband was at the other end of the United 
States at Columbia University in New York, conducting re- 
search in blood circulation, his favourite field. He had made 
an agreement with the Army enabling him to carry out this 
work during his period of military service and it was not a 
very profitable operation. However, for the past two weeks, 
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Doctor C— had been publishing a very popular and very 
well-paid weekly column in a chain of newspapers. The 
column was being accompanied by a newspaper build-up of 
questionable taste and we shuddered at the thought of the 
reaction these blurbs would have stirred up under European 
professional ethics. But European ethics probably would seem 
somewhat ridiculous to our hosts alongside the results which 
might be achieved during these months of scientific research 
without any money worries. 

Doctor C— had presented his wife with a brand-new Olds- 
mobile and Lew took the wheel to drive us to dinner. Lew was 
no longer a child and he had his own Mercury and a con- 
vertible Pontiac in his garage, but he was lost in rapture before 
the gadgets on this ultra-perfected model. He raised and 
lowered the windows (electrically) at least ten times, and he 
never stopped changing stations on the radio (with a foot 
control). He was obviously enchanted by his friend’s new toy. 


I; was Saturday, the day for going out, the day for drinking, 
the day when the most dignified of businessmen let down 
their hair. To the tunes of an orchestra reviving old jazz 
classics, a dance-floor filled with plump, bald-headed and 
hilarious gentlemen—obvious presidents of boards of directors 
in civilian life during the week—seemed to be populated by 
leaping rabbits who passed from a samba to a slow fox-trot 
without changing their rhythm and apparently without pay- 
ing much attention to the music. An elderly sprite of sixty, 
long and lean as a knitting needle with her white hair flying 
in the wind, was whirling recklessly on the arm of a very 
young man, her son. She leaped and pranced as agilely as a 
cellar rat in one of the havens of jazz in St. Germain des Prés, 
and she made it clear to anyone within hearing distance that 
she was enjoying herself. Was she touching? Or was she 
ridiculous? Naturally, we were more inclined to call her 
ridiculous, but Lew was slapping his thighs merrily, the same 
Lew who had been so happy a few minutes ago with his push- 
button windows. And suddenly, we felt very, very old next to 
these juvenile quinquagenarians who had never learned that 
there is a time when life is no longer a joke. 

“You're French? No kidding! It’s a small world.” 

The jazz singer—whuse voice was fashionably hoarse—had 
joined our table while her husband, the orchestra leader, 
continued to work his baton. She was pretty, well-groomed, 
her hair gleaming from its bi-weekly shampoos, well made-up 
and wearing a simple black suit. Unfortunately, there were 
her hands and one look at them destroyed the picture. Few 
French women would ever show such ugly hands, with short, 
unpolished nails and harsh skin, ruined by housework. 

She did not talk to us of jazz, nor of gossip, nor of France, 
nor even of Kansas City. What did she tell us, this jazz singer? 

“Oh, what a shame that you're leaving tomorrow. I could 
have made you a heavenly strawberry short-cake—they’ve 
just finished installing the built-in oven I’ve always dreamed 
about. If you could only see my kitchen! It’s out of this world. 
Saturday’s my day off and that’s when I repainted it. What 
strawberry short-cake! My kids go crazy over it.” 

For she had three children. 

“. . . the little monsters. Thirty dollars a month for milk. 
It’s supposed to give them strong teeth—so darned strong that 
it’s going to take two years to straighten out the big girl's.” 

“Is that so?” commented Lew, politely. 

Then her husband, the orchestra leader, joined us. Actually, 
he had finished law school but, like his father, he preferred 
music. During the day, he was a contented office employee 
and, at night, he was able to express his passion for music and 
earn a handy extra income. Since he had only a few minutes 
between two rumbas, he lost no time getting to the point: 

“Tell me, why do Europeans hate us so much?” 

We began to protest that it was not as simple as all that 

“Tut, tut, tut . . . I know what I’m talking about. Didn't 
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you read the article in the Star by that Englishman who said 
that American women are terribly spoiled?” 

“And aren't they spoiled?” asked Renée, sweetly. 

“Spoiled?” his wife exploded, “Spoiled? I do all my own 
housework, all my own cooking, I take care of three kids with- 
out any help—not even a cleaning woman—and you call that 
spoiled? Of course, it’s true that we’re not like you—we’re not 
our husbands’ slaves. When my husband comes home from 
work, it’s perfectly normal that he should help me with the 
dishes, do a little cooking every now and then, bathe the baby 
. . . and believe me, he does . . . and do the shopping.” 

Perhaps—but as a good, stubborn European, Renée never 
got over the shock of the sight of the man of the house with 
an apron around his waist and his arms plunged into soapy 
water. 


Tears came the American ritual of politeness (surprisingly, 
it’s much more elaborate than the French) as we took Morris 
D-— to his train and when we took Winky to her door. 

“It certainly has been a wonderful evening. I really ap- 
preciated it.” 

“Oh, it was nothing . . .’ 

“I had such a wonderful time .. . 

“It was so nice of you to come . . 

“Oh, it was so nice of you to invite me. It was heavenly!” 

“You know that the pleasure was all ours.” 

This went on for several minutes and mechanical as it 
sounded, it probably was sincere—but our deplorable Euro- 
pean cynicism made it difficult for us to believe a word. 

After this, Jeanne and Lew took us along on a classical 
Saturday night icebox raid and we stuffed ourselves un- 
ashamedly with crackers, cheese and ice cream before the 
yawning refrigerator. 


> 
” 


” 


W: had decided to take the road on Sunday morning. About 
eight o'clock, Jeanne brought us morning coffee on a silver 
platter. Then she kept busy preparing Sunday brunch, an 
admirable institution which combines breakfast and lunch, 
saving a meal and also any references to the inevitable hang- 
over after Saturday night. 

Suddenly the table groaned under bacon and scrambled 
eggs, flanked by toast with currant jelly and coffee cake. 
Professionally indiscreet, Renée asked the E-—s if they went 
to church on Sunday. 

“No,” Lew admitted, “not often enough.” 

Just the same, before plunging into his bacon and eggs, this 
same Lew, who did not go to church on Sunday, meditated 
without affectation, his head bowed, his hands folded on the 
tablecloth and said a little prayer: 

“Lord, we are here today with our good friends, the Gos- 
sets, who are going to leave on a long trip. We put them into 
Thy hands and we pray that Thou shall bring them home safe 
and sound to their children. Amen.” 

How long could all this last? How could we write anything 
about this country if it did not inspire us with any desire to 
be pungent and if we were to continue to be so completely 
disarmed by this “American hospitality” which now was no 
longer an empty cliché for us? And, even more than the hospi- 
tality and the warmth, by this total absence of disconcerting 
nastiness so apparent in Europe, whether between a pedestrian 
and a motorist (and vice versa) or a worker and his employer. 

If you sneeze in a taxi in the States, the driver closes his 
window without even seeming to think about it. Among all 
these people who had been unknown to us a few days ago 
and who had been willing to give us a hand as soon as we 
played their game and enjoyed life as much as they did, we 
understood how old Europe really is. 

We left the E—s en route to their eighteen-hole golf course 
(another Sunday rite) and we are certain that they talk about 
us as we talk about them: “Aren’t they nice people!” 
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CHAPTER II 





We tackle the Negro question—Our first motel—A trip to 


Paris—‘‘Separate but equa 


of Natchez. 


crete highway on which we were rolling. Soon we real- 

ized that when it became double, passing was forbid- 
den. Not only was it forbidden, but no one passed. Driving 
was a pleasure. Every car kept to its right side even where 
traffic was almost non-existent, drivers coming out of side 
roads actually stopped before turning, great monster trucks, 
big as houses, hugged the shoulder of the road to let us pass 
(French truck drivers claim this is impossible), there was no 
cheating, no shrewd manoeuvres, no bluff and none of the 
thousand other tricks that the French motorist uses to get 
there at someone else’s expense. In other words, a Parisian 
driver would be bored to death in the United States. But, 
in our own case, we finished our first day’s run of 200 miles 
completely relaxed with a fairly clear idea of the landscape 
we had passed. And as for the single horn blast we heard 
all day long, it is with shame that we must plead guiity. 


f Gr was 7 yellow line down the middle of the big con- 


- the St. Louis railway station crew members (Negroes) of 
the trains bound further south were trying to persuade Ne- 
gro passengers to sit together in special cars—identical to the 
others and equally comfortable. Nothing forced them to 
make the move, because segregation only began in the next 
state, in Tennessee. We stopped to watch the process. Ev- 
erything went off smoothly without the shadow of an inci- 
dent and no Negro seemed to be protesting that he still had 
the right to travel in the same car as the whites. For the first 
time, we had brushed against the Negro problem. We had 
promised ourselves, long before landing in the United States, 


to approach it from as practical an angle as possible. Our - 


first impression was that the insoluble theoretical aspects of 
the question are not translated violently into daily life, main- 
ivy because of the Negro’s disarming good will and his incur- 
able optimism. Later on, but only later, did we discover that 
the real answer is that the Negroes have already won their 
battle. Time is on their side; the era of martyrs and mass 
protests useful to their cause has definitely ended. That day, 
on the platform of the St. Louis station, we saw nothing 
more than a crowd changing cars in a good mood. 

Our first night in a motel. These motor hotels, we learned, 
were built for motorists and no one else. In fact, however, 
they seem to solve delicate problems for people anxious not 
to offend the puritanism of cities. Built on the side of the 
road, the motels seemed to be as spotless as every other 
dwelling we had seen. 

All we had to do was to stop the car in front of the hotel 
office, pay for the room in advance and pick up our key. 
Then we could make ourselves at home until noon the next 
day. No one was interested in our comings and goings (nor 
in our visitors). 

Someone brought us a dish of ice cubes and that was all 
we ever saw of the motel staff. No chambermaids to hint for 
tips. No service. You carry your own bag out of the car but 
the car is right outside your door—a tremendous advantage 
in a country where “No Parking” is the only phrase that can 
cause despair. 

Remembering our last long drive—it was through Africa— 
we expected rather rustic accommodations, even by Ameri- 
can standards. The shock was considerable when we saw a 
room freshly-painted in green and white striped cloth, green 
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armchairs in handsome leather (no, on second glance, it was 
some kind of plastic, but as warm and as supple as leather), 
a dresser and a big mirror, a desk with writing paper, bed 
tables, carpeting, engravings, and heavy green curtains on 
the windows. The water was boiling in the bathroom taps 
next door and it stayed that way all night and the next morn- 
ing. There were cakes of soap, drinking glasses wrapped in 
cellophane, and bath towels so thick that they made us 
want to rub our cheeks against them as if they had been 
cat’s fur. There was a tremendous closet with no end of 
hangers and an automatic central heating system. 

Everything was bricked and brilliant, virgin of dust or 
stains and it cost half the price of a normal hotel—that is, 
a good deal of money by the standards of a European tourist. 

In one corner there was the inevitable television set. We 
exchanged the determined face of Washington on a 25-cent 
piece for the broad gin of Bob Hope by slipping the coin 
into a slot. 


W.: couldn’t resist one temptation: we made a detour of 
sixty miles to see Paris (Tennessee). It was a very deceiving 
journey; it took us to a surly town where we could not even 
find someone of French descent to explain to us why it was 
called Paris. But three factories making perfume and beauty 
products had shrewdly set up shop there so that they could 
inscribe their flasks: “Made in Paris.” On our way out, we 
did see something that made the trip almost worthwhile. A 
horseman trotted up to the sidewalk, dismounted and hung 
his bridle on a parking meter. Then he slipped a coin in the 
meter and went off about his business. 


W: were now following the banks of the Mississippi and 
we were in Mississippi. There is very little to say about this 
state and it is quickly said: Mississippi, it is generally ad- 
mitted (at least among the forty-seven other states), is the 
worst state in the Union. We had been warned. It leads the 
land in_ illiterates, tuberculosis cases, misfits, syphilitics, 
goitre victims, still-born children, infant mortality and mor- 
tality at any age. It drinks less milk than any other state 
(but its milk is the most expensive), it has the fewest tele- 
phones per capita and the value of an acre of land in 
Mississippi is the lowest in the country. Finally, it is the 
Ku Klux Klan country—the proportion of Negroes in its 
population (50 per cent) is the highest in the United States. 

It was difficult to forget these ominous facts and figures, 
but we must be fair. Mississippi is also the land of magnolias, 
of soft-accented ladies and out-of-date aristocrats who still 
fight their Civil War over long, cool drinks. It is a heart- 
breaking, romantic land, the home of the Negro spirituals. 
And it is the heart of Dixie (there are many explanations of 
the origin of Dixie; the French naturally prefer to point out 
that Dixie is an old French word used by early Louisiana 
settlers as the name for a ten dollar bill). 

But above all, only twenty-four hours after entering 
Mississippi, we had also entered the heart of the Negro 
question. 

Our first shock came at a service station where there were 
two rest-room doors, one for “white ladies” and the other for 
“colored women.” It reminded us of India’s caste system. 
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UNCLE TOM’S CABIN and Jean-Pau!l Sartre are too often the sum total of a Frenchman’s reading on 
the American Negro. This family, jiving in a small, isolated farmhouse ten miles from Natchez on the 
Mississippi fitted into the stereotype at first. The authors were told that they were poor Negroes, 
scraping along by raising corn, sweet potatoes and chickens. But then it turned out that a “poor 
Negro” in a Southern state can own his own home, a 1951 Buick, a television set, and a refrigerator. 





HARLEM iis something every 
Frenchman has heard about, but 
few realize that it bears little 
resemblance to the Old World 
conception of a slum. Negro 
businessmen and their Buicks 
come as a first surprise to Eu- 
ropean tourists in New York's 
Negro section, but their amaze- 
ment is even greater when they 
learn that 92.3 per cent of the 
homes in Harlem have central 
heating and 97.2 per cent, their 
own refrigerators. This stand- 
ard of comfort—comparable to 
that of exclusive quarters in 
most European cities—does not 
correspond with visitors’ knowl- 
edge of the American Negro, 
based mainly on jazz and spir- 
ituals (tremendously popular 
abroad) and legends half a 
century old. 
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AFRICA is the home of nearly 
all the Negroes that a French- 
man might have seen before 
coming to the United States. 
He lands with a preconceived 
notion of jet black, flat noses 
and thick lips, then discovers 
that the American Negro looks 
more American than Negro and 
*has few links with his ancestors. 











But the Negro youngsters coming home from school and 
whirling around us were dressed in the same sturdy coats 
and checked shirts as the white children. They wore the 
same leather caps with ear-flaps and, of course, the same blue 
jeans. Behind us, a Buick had silently pulled up with a husky 
Negro, extremely dignified in a pearl-grey hat and spectacles, 
at the wheel. His wife was wearing a toque with sky blue 
feathers and they were surrounded by a brood of children 
pressing their noses against the windows. 

Ten minutes later, we watched a group of Negro and 
white workers leave work together from the same factory. 
They were an easy-going crowd, wearing those immaculate 
American overalls which always look as if they had been 
bought the day before. 

And, in the country, we saw frame houses with little 
mahogany babies playing outside while mothers relaxed in 
rocking chairs on the porch. These houses were not. luxuri- 
ous, but they were no different from any others. The stores 
on Beale Street catering to Negroes sell the same refrigera- 
tors, the same food and the same merchandise as any others 
(the only difference is a predominance of extravagant col- 
ours—sunset reds, carefree greens, “take-me” blues and 
blinding golds and silvers). 

Two very dignified young Negro girls, nylon stockings on 
their tan legs and their hair die-straight (the result of a 
beauty treatment which had cost them a small fortune) 
walked by us and stared with consternation, obviously not 
believing their eyes, at Renée’s hair, closely cut and, to put it 
gently, rather kinky after her last permanent. 


Berween Memphis and Clarksdale, something was bother- 
ing Pierre and he did not know exactly what it was. Then 
we began to count the cars, not the trucks, passing us in the 
other direction, twenty at a time. In the first bunch, 17 were 
driven by Negroes. Then 18, 17, 19, and 17. Remember, 
too, that we were in the poorest state in the country and the 
proportion of Negroes is only 50 per cent. 


A contrast: ten, twenty wooden shacks in a Negro village, 
obviously in misery and on the verge of falling into ruins, for 
there was no doubt that not a single board had been painted 
since it had been nailed into place (this is doubly shocking 
in the United States where evéryone tinkers around his 
house). We drew closer and had another surprise: the 
double “T” of a television antenna rose above every house 
and outside at least half of them, in the mud and rain, stood 
gleaming Oldsmobiles and Mercurys. We were too tired, 
fortunately, to attempt to draw any conclusions from this. 
But it was disconcerting... 

Mound Bayou is a tiny little village north of Vicksburg 
and you will not find it on many maps. We had decided to 
stop there because it was 100 per cent Negro—from the mayor 
and the sheriff right down to the municipal street-cleaner. 
Aside from that, it was a white-painted village which began 
somewhere in the cotton fields and finished much as it had 
begun. There were two churches—one Baptist and one Cath- 
olic—both of them painted white. 

We came to a clinic and stopped there. It was spotless and 
freshly painted down to its doorknobs. In the little garden 
surrounding it, convalescents were sunning themselves, gos- 
siping about the cotton trucks rolling by or the neighbouring 
oat field or the geraniums on the thresholds of near-by 
houses. 

We started to chat with the doctor (a Negro, of course), 
and the conversation took its usual turn with this question: 

“How do you like our country?” 

And when we answered that we really liked it, his face 
lit up: 

“Fine, fine. That makes me feel good. It’s a great country.” 

To put him at his ease—not that he wasn’t—we used the 
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oldest trick in the world. We steered him onto his profession. 
He talked with tremendous pride about the progress of “we 
American doctors” since the war. In his conversation, he 
passed successively from brain surgery to the treatment of 
burns to the immense field opened in the fight against cancer 
by new methods using radio-active cobalt. Like every doctor 
in the United States, he was obsessed by cancer: 

“Just think, for $80,000—what’s $80,000 today?—I could 
have a machine which would produce the same amount of 
radio-activity as all the grams of radium in the world today!” 

We said goodbye to him. We were very pleased with our 
conversation, but we had not asked a single one of the ques- 
tions weighing on our minds. How could you talk about 
Negro inferiority to anyone whom you felt to be your equal 
and who was so obviously free of any complexes? What a 
tremendous difference there was between this man, natural 
in every word he mouthed, and the doctors we had met in 
India—in free India. Eminent as they were, the, could never 
relax completely until we had asked a question concerning 
race. Then you could see that answering it meant a form of 
liberation for them. 


Maw Street in Mound Bayou was no different from those 
of surrounding villages. There may have been a little less 
fresh paint, but there was certainly much more exuberance. 
The streets were far livelier than the ones to which we had 
been accustomed over the last few days. And, again, there 
were citizens of all colours—chocolate, café-au-lait, light tea, 
ambre, nut and some scarcely tan. Among all these hues, we 
learned, there is a hierarchy which is as rigourous as the one 
controlling Negro-white relations. We thought of a conversa- 
tion we had heard at Martinique: 

“Me... go out with that there boy? Why, he’s black, 
my dear.” 

“Black? And you?” 

“Me... I’ve got colour.” 

Few Europeans realize that their conventional picture of 
the Negro—coal-black skin, flat nose, thick lips and bulging 
eyes—is more than rare in the United States (it has almost 
disappeared). Except for pigmentation, American Negroes 
have nothing in common with Africans. They have had no 
contact with their mother continent for more than a century, 
and if they ever did have anything to do with it today, their 
reaction probably would be one of extreme contempt. For 
they, too, feel the secret impulse of every citizen of the 
United States when he comes into contact with, let us say, a 
Bulgarian—to get down on his knees and thank God that he 
was born American. 

We had quickly discovered that “Negro” is the correct 
word and that “nigger” is disparaging. This reminded us of 
the meticulous and somewhat comic evolution of terminology 
in French territories in Africa where the natives started as 
négres, graduated to noirs (blacks) and are now being 
called simply Africains. But when you ask a Negro what he is, 
he will never fail to answer you: 

“An American.” 

Running along on the same train of thought, we tried to 
collect all the synonyms for Negro which have grown up in 
American slang, probably the most jiving language in the 
world. We started with: afric, black bean, ebony, jigaboo, 
chocolate drop, coftee,~smoke, charcoal, blackbird, spade, 
zulu, darky, dingy, blackhead, muskrat, burrhead, coon, 
possum, sunshine, boogie, dusky, quashee, eight ball, ink, 
jet, shot, buffalo, dark cloud, dink, jazzbo, kink, licorice stick, 
musk, shine, sambo... 

And then we gave up. 


W: pursued our research in the course of a torrential con- 
versation with a plump—better say enormous—Negro woman, 
a light-hearted gossip and as sure of herself as if she had 
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stepped out of one of those historical novels as the mammy 
who raised the planter’s daughter. 

Despite her bulk, she was one of the most graceful crea- 
tures we had ever seen, with long agile fingers on hands that 
never stopped moving. She had brought us our laundry and 
she tarried a bit, studying Renée’s toilet articles. Then she 
came across the picture of our children: 

“Sho’ nice...” 

Renée committed the disastrous mistake of asking her if 
she had any of her own. Right then and there, our visitor 
overflowed. 

Of course she had children—the exact number remained 
rather indeterminate as far as we could make out. First 
there was her son Ben, a handsome lad of twenty-three who 
was studying medicine. 

“You ought to see his fiancée, ma’am. She’s almost as 
white as you. Sam, he’s my other son, he says that the blacks 
and the whites, they ought to get together. Colour don’t 
mean no more than clothes, he says. But not my Ben. He 
studying so’s he can show the white men that the black 
man’s good for something, too. My grandpa, he always said 
he was best off black when he was a slave. Said he didn’t 
have no worries then. I don’t know. I’m happy like a 
queen...” 

She raised her finger, rolled her eyes and repeated this 
very emphatically (she obviously was a devoted listener of 
the Queen for a Day programme on the radio): 

“... like a queen, ma’am, when I’ve got my children 


around me. I don’t make no more’n $40 a week ...and I 
don’t get no meals, either. Every day of the week . . . twenty- 
three rooms... I got to clean them up. Well, ma’am, when 


I go home at night, I sit down and I tell myself: “Lucy, 
you're a queen.’ ” 

We couldn't stop ourselves from imagining her before her 
mirror, striking a queenly pose. The temptation was irresist- 
ible 

“...trouble with most Americans, they can’t think about 
nothing but money. They don’t have this, they don’t have 
that, they want this, they want that. Well, now, that don’t 
make people happy. Sure don’t, ma’am . . .” 

There was only one hope—flight. We abandoned our mam- 
my to her conviction that she was a queen and to her two 
sons—the one who wanted to upset all the established 
barriers and the other whose dignity kept him from marrying 
anyone but a Negro girl (but who chose her as white as 
possible). Their mother had said, “I don’t know.” And she 
didn’t care either. 


W.: and nearly all Frenchmen brought up on La Case de 
['Oncle Tom had always thought of segregation as a way of 
exploiting the Negro. We were astonished to see that the 
formula of “separate but equal” is certainly not an economi- 
cal one for these Southern States, which also happen to be 
the poorest in the country. Two identical schools, two hos- 
pitals, two universities ... all of these are a serious load for 
the budget of state or city government to handle. Ironically, 
on certain occasions, we found that the Negro school or 
hospital, because of its newness, was more comfortable and 
better equipped than the facilities for whites (this was the 
case in Richmond). But whether it be a costly solution or 
not, it seemed to be working well in the little towns through 
which we were passing. It was another surprise to learn 
that, when he can take advantage of the same benefits of 
progress and find the same economic opportunities, the 
Negro has no fundamental desire to mix with the whites. We 
believe that an overwhelming majority of American Negroes 
in the South would not want to run the risk of any brutal 
change of the status quo. The irony of the situation is that 
this change is taking place through the force of events—not 
despite these Negroes, of course, but without their partici- 
pation, except for an infinitesimal minority of intellectuals. 
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The signs of this reserve, which amounts to self-segregation, 
can be found in any restaurant or street corner in the North. 

At the end of two months in this country and after fifty 
conversations with Negroes, we realized that the ideal of 
the American Negro is not to be treated as a white man. 
He would like to be a white man—the same way that a victim 
of baldness would like to have a head of hair. 


Eveay few miles, we came into contact with the two great 
phenomenoma which have revolutionized the status of the 
Negro in the South (a South which bore no resemblance 
whatsoever to the South of our imagination nor to the South 
of Scarlett O'Hara). Every few miles you come across a war 
veteran or a factory. The war (that is, the wars—the big one 
and Korea) and the industrialization of the South are the 
two factors which have transformed the life of the Negro in 
the United States during the past five years. 

Today—and it hasn’t been true for long—the armed forces 
are 97 per cent “integrated.” Even the Navy. Negro NCOs 
and officers give orders to white recruits—and after that, 
how could you expect them to move out of a white man’s 
way on the pavement, even in Mississippi? 

The industrialization of the South has done more than 
merely give the Negro new dignity. We had to let go of an- 
other of our cherished conceptions—that of the cotton picker 
walking past furrows of red earth singing a plaintive spiritual 
while the sun beats down on his skull. We never found him 
... What we found was a fantastic cotton-picking machine, 
a prodigious mechanism which could only have come from 
the brain of an engineer also suffering from too much sun. 

To tell the truth, we did not see much cotton in the South. 
What we saw was oil, natural gas, helium, steel, magnesium, 
atomic energy and chemical plants. All the big corporations 
of America seemed to have poured their capital into these 
states of Mississippi, Louisiana, Alabama, Tennessee and 
Georgia (to say nothing of Texas). The sudden rain of 
manna on Uncle Tom’s head woke him out of his traditional 
drowsiness. At the same time, another aspect of Americana 
disappeared. 

With their dollars (while salaries may be lower than in 
the North, they are certainly decent—especially by European 
standards) the big companies brought in their completely 
impersonal concept that a worker skilled in his job is as 
good as any other no matter what the colour of his skin. It 
was not only manna; it was a form of Messianic revelation— 
in the manner of big business. Heaven knows, the Negro 
does not need very much inciting to buy those modern toys 
—the car, the washing machine, the refrigerator and the tele- 
vision set—which enable him to live on the same material 
level as the white man. 

Without setting up as a prophet, you can safely state that, 
within a few years, there will be no more “Negro problem” 
in the United States and, consequently, no more battles to 
be waged. We could sense this at every turn in the road 
during our stay. The American Negro has won his fight. He 
has won on all fronts but in different degrees with certain 
inconsistencies and absurdities resulting quite often from the 
simple fact that evolution over recent years has been much 
too rapid. For example: the “segregated” Negro of the South, 
while he must sit in a special day-coach, can mix with whites 
on the trains if he buys a Pullman ticket. However, he must 
buy his ticket at a window set aside for Negroes. The same 
holds true for air travel. He can take any plane in the South 
and occupy any seat, but at the air terminal, he must sit in a 
segregated waiting room. 


Tue avalanche of facts attesting to his victory is such that it 
is difficult for a foreign visitor to make out whether they are 
symptoms of his triumph or its determining reasons. Negro 
counter girls in drugstores, Negro customers in department 
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stores and super markets, Negro soldiers drafted into the 
army, and the hundreds of new factories mushrooming in the 
South, such as Chrysler, International Harvester, General 
Motors, and Firestone—these are all new and no one can 
deny their evidence. 

For the first time in the history of the South, Negroes have 
been addressed as “mister.” This revelation was made to 
them quite innocently by the big mail-order houses of the 
North—Sears Roebuck and Montgomery Ward—who send 
out their catalogues without worrying about the colour of the 
skin of potential customers. Even though it was by mail, this 
was the first time that they had ever seen their names with a 
“Mr.” alongside them. This, of course, does not mean that 
the “unreconstructed rebels” of the South are addressing 
them the same way. There are more battles to be fought— 
especially in Mississippi, where the outcome will be in doubt 
for twenty-five years or perhaps fifty—but this makes little 
difference to the Negro. The entire South has never ad- 
mitted, deep down in its heart, that the damyankees won 
the Civil War—but that did not stop the world and the 
United States from changing. 


Tue most significant anecdote we heard on the subject (it 
was related by Time) concerns a factory in Atlanta where the 
“white” and “colored” signs placed over drinking fountains 
had become illegible. No one bothered to repaint them and 
Negro and white workmen were using the fountains indis- 
criminately. If a white worker had complained, the signs 
certainly would have been freshened up—and segregation 
would have been prolonged, at least as long as the paint 
held out. 


W: decided to spend a few days in Natchez, a charming 
little museum-city sprawled on the banks of the Mississippi 
which had made its fortune as the terminus of one of the 
great trails of the pioneer days. Ever since more convenient 
and rapid ways of going West had been devised, Natchez 
went to sleep gracefully under its magnolias. We had been 
told that the traditions of the Old South had their most stub- 
born roots in Natchez. It was a fact that, in the history of the 
United States, Natchez held the unenviable position of lead- 
ing the nation in lynchings (but we were again surprised to 
learn that 1952 was the first year in American history without 
a single lynching). 

The Natchez Democrat was completely typical of the 
small-town American daily with its three linotype machines, 
its two old maids behind a counter, its flat-bed press, its 
editor who wanted to make money and become an influence 
in the community, its three or four men-of-all-work, its mem- 
bership in the Associated Press and its job printing to plug 
up the holes in its budget wherever faithful local advertisers 
did not quite cover expenses. It is the same story for all the 
Bugles, Clarions, Republicans, Democrats and Independents 
of the United States. 

Elliot T——, the editor—that is, the owner-editor-business 
manager—of the Natchez Democrat, was a long, lanky man, 
not too friendly, about thirty years old, and wearing a 
gabardine suit. 


Any rate, he was a professional spokesman for a certain 
category of white extremism which has a long way to go 
before it dies out in Natchez. In ten minutes, we had heard 
the entire litany about the “lazy nigger,” the “thieving nig- 
ger,” etc. We did not have to come all the way to Natchez 
for this: all we had to do was to close our eyes and recall the 
words of old-time French planters in North Africa. 

But Elliot T—— was a pious man and he fought furiously 
against any hint of racial discrimination. Had not God made 
Shem the equal of Ham and Japheth and didn’t we fight 
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Hitler? That wasn’t the point. And what was it? It was a 
problem for the community and society in general: 

‘The niggers have not reached an intellectual level, a 
social level or a level of civilization high enough to enable 
us to treat them as equals.” 

He jerked a finger at his “editorial room’—which looked 
like a small warehouse for unsold newspapers. Three or four 
young men in shirtsleeves and wearing green eye shades 
were typing furiously. 

“Well, I wouldn’t hire a nigger on this paper. No question 
of it. But supposing I did. Even if things came out for the 
best, you'd still have segregation. The others wouldn’t have 
anything to do with him. It wouldn’t be any fun for anyone— 
not for him, not for the others and not for me. And then... 
then you've got incidents. If you think that the white man 
is always the cause of incidents, well, that means you've 
never lived among niggers. But that’s not the point. My black 
reporter, he’d have to leave—he’d be boycotted somewhere 
along the line. He’d have to go because he couldn’t do the 
job. He’d be unfit.” 

“Any Negro?” 

“Any nigger. There’s nothing we can do about it. They’ve 
got the same opportunities as anyone else. If they don’t 
want to take them—or if they don’t know how to-—it’s just 
too bad. What can we do about it? And don’t tell me that 
they aren’t treated well. They talk to us all the time about 
the North. Why, do you know that in Georgia 40 per cent 
of the business and the land is owned by niggers? There are 
more black landlords in Georgia than there are in New 
Your... 

“That means it’s a question of education. In one genera- 
tion, in two generations...” 

“T dunno...” 

“But there are hundreds of thousands of Negroes in school 
today.” 

He still replied stubbornly: “I dunno.” 

Then, frankly exasperated by the feeling that we thought 
him insincere—something no decent American will swallow— 
he became somewhat bitter: 

“Look here, mister. In America, no one’s respected just 
because he’s white or because he’s rich or because he’s a 
duke or because of any such foolishness. A man’s got to 
prove first of all that he’s respectable. The niggers aren’t 
respectable. If they want us to respect them, let them make 
us. Come on, I’m going to show you something.” 


W: all piled into his “old” Ford (it was a 1950 model) and 
he took us out to see Catherine Street... the usual frame 
houses, small gardens and no fences. Nothing could have 
been less extraordinary except that Catherine Street is the 
only street in Natchez where whites and relatively well-off 
Negroes live side by side. We drove along very slowly: 

“Look over there, that’s a nigger’s house. So’s that one. 
That’s a white house. Nigger. White. See for yourself. Take 
a look inside the windows.” 

It was a fact: there was always a coat of paint missing on 
the homes of the Negro families. That was what he wanted 
to show us. 

“How much does it cost... a few cans of paint. Two 
dollars? Three dollars? If you think it’s a question of money, 
look at the cars inside the garages. Mine doesn’t look that 
good. No, the truth is that they're not good citizens.” 

He became silent. There was nothing left to say. On this 
continent which has digested two dozen nationalities without 
difficulty—the Anglo-Saxons of the colonial days, the Polish 
Jews, the hungry and _ individualistic Italians, the old-line 
Germans, and the tradition-loving Scandinavians have all 
been melted into the American mould—the reproach of not 
playing the game, the reproach of not being a good citizen 
is among the most terrible of condemnations. 

From then on, during our trip, on the rare occasions when 
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a car swerved out crazily ahead of us or we heard a horn in 
a traffic jam or we saw someone run a red light or pass on a 
hill—all minor offences taken for granted in Europe—our 
first reflex (we’re not very proud of it) was to look and 
see the colour of the driver’s skin. Eight times out of ten, he 
was a Negro. At home, we would never have noticed him, 
but we thought of the exasperation of the white American 
who respects the laws, the social conventions and the collec- 
tive disciplines which have made possible a civilization based 
upon good faith. We could hear the voice of Elliot T——: 
“Another bad citizen.” 

Even with a battle more than half-won behind you, it 
cannot be very easy to have hot black blood in your veins in 
the United States. 

Pierre asked Elliot T——: “Have you ever shaken hands 
with a Negro?” 


CHAPTER III 





“Probably not. No...” 

Then he retorted: “Is it the custom in France to shake 
hands with the elevator man when he lets you off on your 
floor?” 

“Not even with a Negro university professor or a Negro 
diplomat?” 

“IT never had the chance.” 

“Why not?” 

“I don’t think either of us would really care to meet.” 

Then he counter-attacked vigorously: “Here, it’s a social 
question and nothing else. I’ve heard talk that you’ve got 
something called classes in your own country .. .” 

Suddenly we remembered our good friends, L—, Q—, and 
R-, navy officers (in the French Navy), who were boasting, 
back in 1946, that they had never shaken hands with a 
sailor in their lives. 


We arrive in Lovisiana—Baton Rouge belies the guide books 
—How French is New Orleans?—A ritzy restaurant ser- 
enades us—A recipe for a magic powder—We talk in eight- 


eenth-century French. 


OUISIANA fascinated us. What Frenchman would not be 
fascinated by it? Discounting memories of a grandiose 
past, we had the impression that we were penetrating 

into a way of life that had died out elsewhere in the United 
States—into the past so everyday and close at hand in Eu- 
rope, but for whose faded scents Americans have such tender 
respect. 

Once out of the cotton country, we saw our first bayous, 
little river branches disappearing into swamps. They still 
bore their old French and Indian names. We could see them 
vanish into forests of tall pines covered from their roots to 
their tops by a network of dried creepers, resembling old 
lace, and by all-engulfing Spanish moss. There was no way of 
knowing whether the soil at the foot of these trees was liquid 
or solid. The road was built on piles, forming an immense 
concrete bridge snaking its way through a kingdom of rotten 
vegetation. Louisiana, from this road, seemed to be not 
merely a state but a great delta, an alluvial upheaval of 
greenish undergrowth where every inch was crammed with 
fecund plants, miasmas and legends. 

For the first time since we had taken the wheel, we were 
bitterly cursing a bad road. It was narrow, poorly-paved and 
bumpy. Earlier in the day, we had read a New Orleans 
newspaper account of a convention of truck-owners where 
loud cries were raised about the scandal of American roads. 
They may have exaggerated, but it is true that in a country 
where every normal biped has four wheels at his disposal, 
the roads are twenty years behind everything else, except 
for highways serving major cities. 

One day, we happened to mention this to a local Ameri- 
can Automobile Association manager. He rubbed his hands 
as he gave us a typical American answer: 

“Sure, the roads are bad. It’s good to know all the work 
that we've got to do in this country. When you see that, you 
can understand why there'll never be another depression in 
the United States.” 

At least there isn’t any in Louisiana. All at once, we were 
confronted by a revelation of the New South of which we 
had heard so much (it is quite new—it was born scarcely 
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five years ago). Around us, the black earth was still covered 
by foamy cotton, but it was also producing a strange metallic 
harvest of oil-well derricks. We had previously skimmed 
this economic revolution, but now we could see it close at 
hand. 

Even forgotten Mississippi, 90 per cent agricultural, has 
invented a new slogan visible everywhere: BAWI—“Balance 
Agriculture With Industry.” Apparently, this has been 
enough to bring out dollars by the millions. Less than ten 
years ago, the first oil well was drilled in the state of Missis- 
sippi and not very hopefully (no one will admit this today). 
But the drilling frenzy is as feverish in Mississippi in 1953 
as it is in any other state. Every man sinks an oil well in his 
corn-field, his tomato garden or his backyard. We are told 
that Mississippi's sub-soil—scorned until 1948—contains the 
richest petroleum deposits in the United States. In fairness, 
we must add that we were told the same thing about Texas, 
California, Oklahoma, Alabama, Pennsylvania, Montana and, 
of course, Louisiana. 


Covance into the suburbs of Baton Rouge, the capital of 
Louisiana, we had the naive idea that we were discovering 
the Old South. Baton Rouge . . . a romantic name. Old Creole 
colony, too. Unconsciously, our eyes roamed the horizon, 
looking for La Salle’s bloody totem which had given the city 
its name. 

But, behind a curtain of magnolias and great trees resem- 
bling mangos, the landscape of Louisiana was a landscape of 
iroi: and steel, and concrete and glass. On our right was an 
immense Standard Oil refinery, spread along the road for 
nearly two miles. 

After the refinery came neat, square, ultra-modern chemi- 
cal factories ringed by scanty lawns. One... two...ten... 
twenty—to save space, we might just as well inform you that 
there are 220 chemical plants in Baton Rouge. This figure 
is not as surprising when you learn that at least one factory 
worth more than $1 million was opened every day last year 
in the South. 
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W. wanted to find out the population of this romantic 
factory town. We opened a guide book. Thirty-five thousand, 
it said. At the Capitol, we asked for figures from the last 
census and we were told 125,000. Our guide book was five 
years old, true, but the employee at the desk still shook 
his head: 

“If I were you, I wouldn't take 125,000 too seriously 
either. We haven’t had a census since 1950. Since then . 

Except for its factories (and the industrial landscape here 
is rich in strength and grandeur), Baton Rouge somehow 
manages to conserve remnants of the colonial charm of 


- another age. Next to the city’s iron universe, fat shoots of 


bamboo sprout up in the middle of lawns surrounded | by 
almost black cypresses, hedges of yellow jasmine and beds of 
azaleas. In the centre of town, near an artificial lake, lies the 
most elaborate garden of all, a setting for the Capitol. Every 
American state has its Capitol, usually a replica of Wash- 
ington’s. But this one was something else again. Gigantic 
and prodigious, it stood thirty-five stories high on a base of 
polished lava—hauled to Louisiana from Vesuvius. In_ its 
walls and in its dome can be found a block or an entire 
panel from each and every one of the world’s marble-pro- 
ducing countries. This little whim, it was no surprise to learn, 
cost $6 million (£2 million) to build. 

We rubbed our eyes. No, it was true, we were standing in 
Baton Rouge which could have counted no more than 
25,000 inhabitants at the time that this extravagant dream 
had taken shape. But this was also the time when the gov- 
ernor of Louisiana was named Huey Long (he is buried 
today in the gardens of his Capitol). Huey Long, better 
known as the Kingfish, was one of those breath-taking 
political pirates, a phenomenon of corruption and an un- 
principled megalomaniac, which America produces from 
time to time. He reigned for years over Louisiana as a good- 
humoured tyrant, riding a wave of popularity with his slogan 
“Every man a king.” Foreigners should not make the mistake 
of underestimating him or his breed. In one night, Huey Long 
wrote a code of laws for his state, directly inspired by the 
Napoleonic Code (Louisiana today is the only state in the 
Union still governed by the Napoleonic Code). Like most dic- 
tators, Huey Long loved public works and covered the state 
with super-highways and tremendous bridges bearing his 
name. But the Kingfish was assassinated in 1935 and his burial 
took place in an atmosphere of national mourning. He never 
lived to see what the future had in store for his Louisiana. 


For the South has begun to boom only in recent years. In 
1951 and 1952, its rate of industrial growth was 45 per cent 
higher than that of the rest of the United States. Per capita 
income in these states, traditionally the poorest of the coun- 
try, suddenly rose to a figure 50 per cent above the national 
average (a figure which must be kept in mind by anyone 
predicting the future evolution of the Negro problem). An- 
other figure: ten years ago, 32 per cent of the South’s man- 
power was working for King Cotton. Today, he only employs 
21 per cent. Rest assured, the other 11 per cent are not on 
the dole (in 1953, the unemployment rate of the United 
States was below | per cent). 

We may be mistaken perhaps, but it seems to us that this 
high-pressure industrialization of the South with all its incal- 
culable consequences—the shifting of a nation’s centre of 
gravity, the lightning evolution of the Negro and the sudden 
fortune of a population that had been almost miserable—is 
the most important thing that has happened in North 
America since the Second World War. 

A few facts: Petroleum deposits spurting up to the surface 
without pumps from a depth of more than 4,000 yards were 
discovered in Louisiana and the state became America’s 
third leading oil producer overnight. An ethyl industry 
immediately sprang up and today, Baton Rouge supplies 
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two-thirds of the ethyl in the gasoline which keeps all the 
planes and cars of the United States and Canada turning 
over. Someone thought of tapping the natural gas gushing 
out of the ground as a present from nature—and Louisiana 
became overnight the country’s third-ranking producer of 
gas. It was a chain reaction which no one could have 
stopped. And who would have wanted to stop it? All Louisi- 
ana’s sleepy little villages—Terrebonne, Saint Martinville, La 
Vacherie, Napoleonville, Charenton—are now populated by 
men in aluminum helmets. Down on Main Street, next to 
the used car dealer’s lot, you can see the tempting office of 
the oil driller, ready to hire out a rig to any farmer willing to 
try his luck. 

Louisiana’s prosperity is also a state of mind. The cotton 
growers, for example, have never abandoned their fields and, 
good year or bad year, they still bring out a million bales. 
But the machine age moved into the cotton fields at the same 
time that it changed Louisiana’s thinking. The South was a 
late starter in the race for mechanization. Since it began 
from scratch, with no obsolete equipment or antiquated 
ideas to amortize, it can afford to pay high prices for the 
newest and most modern material available, scorning all but 
the most audacious discoveries. 

The sugar cane producer has not given up producing 
sugar cane. He would be foolish if he did. Nearly all Ameri- 
ca’s native sugar comes from Louisiana and, to satisfy the 
sweet tooth of the average American (the world’s biggest 
sugar consumer), the country must even import additional 
supplies from Cuba. No, the sugar cane producer has hoisted 
himself up to the level of the rest of the country by inventing 
a machine to cut his cane. And, instead of using his residue 
to make molasses, he turns it into industrial alcohol. The 
farmer keeps on growing his sweet potatoes, but now he 
dehydrates them. He grows rice, too, but he sells the straw 
as a raw material for building insulation. Spanish moss was 
discovered to be a first-class source of stuffing. As for the 
oysters, the lobsters and the shrimps which made Louisiana 
cooking famous, they have been promoted to the rank of 
frozen foods for export to Yankees. 

And once everything has been used over again, the re- 

mainder goes into manufacturing plastics. It is not difficult 
for Louisiana citizens to move into a dream world that is 
coming true. 

“Just think,” an incurable Southern Rebel of a manu- 
facturer told us, “if some unforeseen catastrophe or some 
unimaginable convulsion were to split the United States into 
five or six pieces, the South is now the region that could 
survive alone the most easily of all.” 


W: were back on the elevated road with its endless cement 
bridges spanning bayous ten yards wide and its edges 
hemmed by a green and brown land, half-forest and _half- 
swamp, haunted by little white herons. Every now and then 
an outboard motorboat sputtered on a bayou among trees 
covered with red berries. Occasionally, leaning over the 
black water, we could see a Sunday fisherman’s shack. But 
from time to time, in clearings measuring no more than 500 
square yards, a pipe-line would come to the surface and 
breathe through its great valves—as if it wanted to make 
certain that no one had forgotten its presence. 


W:: were not surprised to learn that the United States is 
celebrating the 150th anniversary of the Louisiana Purchase 
this year as a commemoration of what it calls “the biggest real 
estate deal of all time.” 

We caught the flavour of the celebration in New Orleans. 
Our first glimpse of the city came with miles and miles of 
what seemed to be a permanent universal exhibition on both 
sides of a wide road steadily growing wider. There were food 
stands, amusement stands, carrousels of light, bungalows with 
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no roofs and cottages with no foundations, but all freshly 
painted with huge eye-catching bill boards. It was a frenzied 
Luna Park, the first that we had seen in the country. 

Mardi Gras was drawing near and, despite dozens of 
hotels, for the first time we had trouble finding a room. The 
most expensive and the most luxurious were the first ones to 
fill up—just as in France. Finally, we found a room for $4 
(instead of the $5, $6 or $7 of the preceding days), which 
was not as dainty as the others, but which was still equipped 
with a thermostatically controlled heating system and the 
usual perfected plumbing. 

We were very anxious to discover this city, hanging onto a 
crescent of the Mississippi, and somewhat the “darling” of the 
United States. Then we found out that “darling” has several 
meanings. When an American wants to sow his wild oats and 
he can’t afford to think of Paris, he longs for New Orleans. 
Don’t jump to any conclusions: every time a nostalgic Ameri- 
can passionately describes New Orleans, he uses the word 
“atmosphere.” “Atmosphere” is a key word in the United 
States used to designate everything expensive, dark, crowded, 
shoddy and often somewhat ridiculous—in other words, every- 
thing truly un-American. 

New Orleans immediately rubbed us the wrong way with 
its strange and pretentious airs of romanticism against a 
background of skyscrapers (we had nothing against the sky- 
scrapers). 

Our first surprise was a big one. Canal Street, the famous 
Canal Street, was not the winding, picturesque alley we had 
visualized as incorrigible Europeans. It turned out to be the 
widest business street in the United States. Streetcars run 
down it on four tracks side by side, but there remains ample 
room for a wide boulevard for cars in the middle of an 
enormeus, die-straight avenue. Canal Street has always di- 
vided New Orleans into two parts. In the old days, one side 
was inhabited by proud Creole descendants of French and 
Spanish immigrants and the other by scornful Americans, still 
a minority. 

We decided to discover what, if anything. was left of the 
French atmosphere of the much-vaunted Vieux Carré. A few 
steps took us into the old colonial town, built on a checker- 
board plan much the same way as modern American cities, 
but with narrow streets lined by two-and-three storey houses— 
nothing taller. Then we could understand why the average 
American tourist is amazed by New Orleans. These two-storey 
houses, welded to one another, are a rare spectacle for most 
Americans. There had been days when we wondered if such 
a thing as a common wall existed in this country where you 
pass from a skyscraper spread out almost over an entire block 
to the one-family home of. the suburbs. 

Each of the facades of the buildings in the Vieux Carré 
was ornamented by a green lacework of elaborate wrought- 
iron, the windows were barred in Spanish style and there were 
handsome old tiles on the roofs (another rarity). It was cer- 
tainly curious, but when it came to admitting that we French- 
men were responsible for them 

We racked our memories in vain. All that we could wrench 
from them were evocations of the loggias of Lima, certain 
corners of old Bombay, and the balconies of Panama City. 
Now the loggias of Lima and all the rest are very pretty, but 
no one, up until now, has ever discovered that they are charm- 
ing examples of French influence. 


B ourson Street is the liveliest street in the Vieux Carré. 
That’s the best you can say for it. Neon wrestles with neon, 
whisky glistens on the bars, and every door emits ear-rending 
blasts from a muted trumpet or the bass of an untamed trom- 
bone. Lined up before an unbroken stretch of night clubs, 
cafés, bars, restaurants and taverns of all varieties, a tribe of 
porters, touts, gold-braided hotel flunkies, and vendors of hot 
dogs, post cards, curios and ice cream cones manage to divide 
up the job of plucking King Tourist (a king whose popu- 
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larity bears an unhealthy resemblance to that of Louis XVI in 
1789). 

We were deliberating about whether to dine in one of the 
famous restaurants of New Orleans: Galatoire, Arnaud, Brous- 
sard or Antoine. All four of them—and a good many others— 
proclaim that they are French. Antoine is the most famous. 
This is the restaurant that invented pompano en papillotte, a 
fish dish concocted in honour of the birdman, Santos-Dumont. 
The restaurant has good reasons to back up its claim, for it 
was founded by a Marseillais. But this was in 1839. The 
present owner is a Chevalier de Tastevin (a French “order” 
of wine-lovers) but that is as close as he can come to French 
origin. ; 

As for ourselves, we merely stood and watched imposing 
lines of diners pleading for grace outside the doors of each 
of the famous four (lines worthy of a good soup kitchen). 
The path was barred sternly by an Archangel Michael in tails. 
Whenever a pair of diners left, he lifted a chain and parsi- 
moniously permitted two chosen tourists to enter. The male of 
the couple would step forward, nervously testing the thickness 
of the wad of dollars in his pocket. 

These lines start to form every afternoon at five o'clock. 
New Orleans may say that it is a French city, but it begins to 
serve dinner at 4 p.m. Finally, we fell upon a restaurant 
named Brennan’s which, without running any great risk, de- 
clared that it was French and Creole. Why not, if all the 
others do? It was comforting to learn that Brennan was a good 
Irishman who once made a bet that he could open a French 
restaurant, just to show that it was not as complicated as all 
that. He wins that bet every day of the week with no trouble. 
Out of patriotism, we ordered oysters Clemenceau and lamb 
chops Mirabeau (that was enough patriotism for one night). 
After observing that people at nearby tables were washing 
down their mollusks with coffee, we dared use nothing more 
than a half-whisper in asking the head-waiter to suggest a 
good, dry white California wine. 

“Sauterne,” said the man, with authority. 

Even so, we were not really worried until we heard him ask 
our neighbours if they wanted their burgundy sparkling 
or not. Then our “sauterne” came. We tasted it and discovered 
its relations with the Bordeaux region were no more than 
diplomatic (although the label announced that the vine-stock 
came from Chateau-Yquem). With our oysters, our lamb 
chops and our bottle of wine, we managed to get out very 
luckily—but still muttering threats—for $14 (£5). 

The coffee shops, the roadside diners, drive-ins, the cafe- 
terias, and even the drugstores of the United States are 
good-natured, healthy, agreeable and pleasant places, but 
the swanky restaurants with “atmosphere” are adulterated, 
unpleasant and false—without even the excuse of better 
cooking. 


Tue next day, we crowned our experiment with a meal at one 
of the Big Four. It was a gastronomic experience that became 
memorable only with the dessert. We had ordered the spe- 
cialty of the house, café brulot, a sort of ice cream in a flam- 
ing sauce. As the waiter entered the door of the dining room, 
holding a punch bowl at arm’s length, he banged a ladle 
against his silver platter. Immediately, all the lights of the 
restaurant flicked out and a head waiter rushed over and. 
rang a bronze bell worthy of Lloyd’s of London. While 
the waiter plunged his ladle into the bow] of flaming alco- 
hol (the only light in the room), the head waiter cleared 
his throat and, in a fine tenor voice, went through a verse 
of “La Madelon.” When it was all over he excused him- 
self—much more softly: 

“Pardon my accent, ma’am, Scusi, soto de Napoli.” 

We naively believed that all this ceremony was in honour 
of ourselves as citizens of the mother country, and we were 
reduced to little more than puddles of shame. We began to 
enjoy ourselves only after we had watched the same scene 
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TEXANS LOOK BIG AND TALK BIG when they stride over the carpets of the Ritz or check their ten- 
gallon hats at the Folies Bergéres but, in their native habitat, they are perfectly in scale. For Texas, with 
267,339 square miles, could swallow up all France (212.700) and take on the Low Countries as an appe- 
tizer without even loosening its belt. Europeans visualize Texas as a land of cowboys, cattle and oil 
wells, then discover, once they get there, that no one can visualize Texas. The oil wells are very much 
in evidence—pictured here is the Kilgore oilfield, richest in the state—but the authors were bewildered 
when they were told that petroleum is merely an old-established industry by Texan standards. Chemicals, 
backbone of Texas’ new boom, are much less publicized abroad. When Houstonians tell foreigners that 
chemical production in the city over the past fifteen years has gone up from $30 million to $1 billion it 
sounds like another Texas tall story. But one look at Houston, swollen from 385,000 to 900,000 in the 
same period, convinces them. 
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repeated six times. But, believe us, we enjoyed ourselves with 
gusto and we finished the evening in fine style on the mo- 
mentum of our dinner. Nothing as perfect as that could have 
happened. 

Note for visitors: the name of the city is not Niou Orleens 
but Nou Oor'lionnes. It’s only a small detail, but it helps make 
you look authentic. 


Desrrre its tantalizing advertising (“. . . places where you 
would never be seen in your own home town”), New Orleans 
today is a well-behaved city, rumour to the contrary. It still 
makes no difference; all America persists in thinking of New 
Orleans as a playground. It is true that it is one of the two 
really feminine cities in the United States (the other is San 
Francisco). But New Orleans is mainly a brute of a port as 
hard-fisted as Rotterdam or Hamburg, despite its indolent 
appearance. It is a city with a cold eye for the main chance, 
fantastically slick in handling its business interests, especially 
the tourist industry. Here, we are afraid, it occasionally goes 
a little too far. 

The Streetcar Named Desire really runs through the Vieux 
Carré (even if it is now a trolleybus) and the provincial 
streets of the old quarter probably would be lazy, gentle lanes 
if it weren’t for the fact that one out of every two houses is a 
tourist trap with a show window filled with monstrous hoards 
of antiques [sic]. The other house, by the way, is either a bar, 
a café, a restaurant or a nightclub. Faced with old pieces of 
wrought-iron, patched-up Dresdenware, plaster statuettes, 
skillfully tarnished jewelry, oil lamps, just-darling-little-pieces- 
of-porcelain, rusty blunderbusses or horrible opalines, the 
average American forgets his native common sense and im- 
mediately becomes the one thing he fears most—a sucker. He 
is completely disarmed when confronted by what are reverent- 
ly—and indiscriminately—called antiques. And don’t forget 
that here in New Orleans, these are French antiques. 

From eight in the morning on—time is precious—voracious 
packs roam the city, ready to admire everything. They gaze 
in wonder at New Orleans’ one and only French farm cart, 
pulled by a straw-hatted animal which is probably the most 
photographed horse in the New World. Everybody franti- 
cally buys post cards by the gross and everybody ends up at 
the old market where tradition requires them to sit at tables 
as famous as those of the Café de la Paix. There they drink 
one of those cups of coffee for which New Orleans is famous 
(the secret is chicory) and religiously dunk doughnuts into 
it. An old Creole custom. 

You can walk past this covered market until you reach the 
docks and the Mississippi. New Orleans is like many other 
American cities built on rivers; it makes no effort to use the 
river as a way of beautifying the city. We quickly realized 
that New Orleans is a practical town. .The heavy waters of 
the Mississippi are there for business, not pleasure. The 
river rolls slowly by New Orleans under the rusty cries of 
seagulls, a prisoner of twenty-three miles of docks, warehouses 
and quays. 

If you are out late enough, the empty streets of New 
Orleans will provide the antiquated charm that so many peo- 
ple expect from them. We walked these streets with the 
ghosts of yesterday and drank in their names—Royale, Dau- 
phine, Chartres, Bourbon, Toulouse or Lafayette, Bienville, 
Iberville, Dumaine, Saint Charles, Notre Dame or Gravier. 


Ni ronatzy that night we consoled ourselves with Creole 
cooking, or rather, we discovered it. We would need an eu- 
tire chapter to do justice to these recipes born in France and 
jealously preserved by old families as they were adapted to 
local products. 

Any Frenchman would kneel in respect before the suc- 
culence of shrimp, crab or chicken gumbo, left to simmer 
for long hours with diced vegetables and aromatic herbs 
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(mainly sage) and served with a heaping spoonful of cream 
to crown it. And we will long remember how a man can 
taste the sea in shrimp creole, despite its tomato crushed 
into a brown sauce, the bitterness of its peppers, the fortify- 
ing virtue of its fried onions and the terrifying power of 
its tabasco sauce. 


= evening, at a journalist’s home, we talked about noth- 
ing but local or regional problems—and the conversation was 
none the worse for it. It was politics, religion, more politics, 
economics and a liberal sprinkling of hearty jokes. Our host 
did not make a single attempt to divert the conversation to 
Europe (or to Russia). 

We were politely surprised to see how little importance 
world news received in the columns of a newspaper as big 
as the New Orleans Times-Picayune, which does not have a 
single correspondent in Europe. This was the answer: 

“A European correspondent? Why, until Roosevelt came in, 
we didn’t even have a Washington correspondent!” 

And we suddenly realized that we had not mentioned 
American policy or Washington at all and that the name of 
Senator McCarthy, for example, or of John Foster Dulles had 
not cropped up a single time in this discussion among jour- 
nalists. 

That evening, we made another discovery about America. 


Tue road out of New Orleans led through some admirable 
suburbs. It was a wide boulevard, sheltered from the sun by 
camphor trees with a centre strip covered by lawns, azalea 
beds and palms. On either side, the gardens of houses were 
spangled with great red stars of poinsettias, With a royal send- 
off, this boulevard took us up to the bridge over the Missis- 
sippi (like all the others, it was built by Huey Long) at the 
outskirts of the city. The approaches began to climb skyward 
nearly a mile from the shores of the river, for the arches of 
the giant structure were high enough to enable the biggest 
ships afloat to pass under them. 

It is difficult for anyone to talk about dams or bridges in 
the United States without lapsing into lyricism. After all, in 
terms of aesthetics, they are the cathedrals of their civiliza- 
tion. They are indispensable, functional and elegant: no one 
could deny that the Golden Gate Bridge has added new 
beauty to San Francisco Bay. However, this is merely 
incidental; the fact is that great engineering structures are 
an integral part of American life. It can almost be said that 
man in the United States possesses a head, two arms, two 
legs, a car, and, consequently, a road with a bridge at the 
end of it. Without this, he would not be a complete human 
being. 

It is often said that the American is basically a pioneer. 
This is a convenient definition, but it is much too over-simpli- 
fied. Above all, the American is a perpetual emigrant, a man 
who is never really at home anywhere—especially when sur- 
rounded by old, worn-out land or accepted ideas. He is the 
man who is always available, the man who is always ready 
for the road. If his era calls for it, he is willing to turn into a 
conquistadore. In the great wave of westward migration, 
Quakers, gold-hunters, adventurers, Mormons, and railway 
construction gangs all became conquistadores. But they 
were individualistic conquistadores in direct contrast to Co- 
lumbus driving his mutineers or Pizarro his starving cavalry- 
men. 

Nothing has changed since the days of the gold rush. All 
America is still migrating either to the West—to California or 
Arizona with their sunny climate, their fruit orchards and 
their easier ways of living—or to the South, towards oil and 
the new industrial boom. Every ten years when the census is 
taken, the centre of gravity of the American population must 
be changed on the demographic maps of the country. It 
never stops working away from the East. By 1940, it had 
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moved from Indiana to Illinois and it is now on the threshold 
of Missouri. The United States has a long way to go before 
it will produce a generation of well-bred sons who squander 
papa’s fortune (but wh. -auander it at home out of pious 
respect for tradition). 

In this country, no one has ever hesitated to pull up stakes 
at a second’s notice (we had observed this 100 times and you 
will forgive us if we dwell on the subject) and haul his house- 
hold to another city or to another state, to a land where a 
man still has elbow-room on all sides and opportunity before 
him. In the same spirit, no normal American will ever hesi- 
tate to roll 1,000-odd miles if he is taken by a sudden hanker- 
ing for sea air. He is a man who is perpetually in bivouac; his 
home may be ultra-comfortable, but it has no foundations. 
It is difficult for a European to determine whether American 
nomadism is a need, a means, or an end. 

This explains the importance of the historic overland trails 
and the roads which have replaced them in American civiliza- 
tion. This explains the beauty of the bridge—much more than 
a utilitarian object—upon which we had been rolling for miles. 
This bridge was inhabited mainly by smiling old couples, 
purring along in no hurry at 30 mph and sitting side by side. 
Their clothing was all carefully arranged on hangers filling 
the back seats of their cars. These back seats once had been 
reserved for the family, but that was before the children 
went off to make their own way. Then their parents, stricken 
with a craving for miles, decided to retire on the highways 
of the forty-eight states. 

“No one shall be deprived of the right to travel.” No, this 
isn’t in the Constitution of the United States ... but it might 
very well be. 


W.: left the main road and entered an extremely surrealistic 
forest—naked, dead trees standing in black water and reach- 
ing up to a heavy sky, their stumps laden with tatters of Span- 
ish moss. Even though the road was paved, we felt adventure 
near. It was a pleasant sensation not to know where we might 
spend the night. In this swampy forest where New Orleans 
fishermen often spend week-ends, you can see the rotten 
flame of burning petroleum. It was the same landscape that 
we had found in Venezuelan towns just across the Gulf of 
Mexico—towns with names like Maturin or Cartagena and 
hemmed by infernal fires. 


Tae following day, everything changed. First of all, a canal 
suddenly sprouted out of the ground in the midst of this 
tropical landscape of rotting, soft, lazy forest. We followed 
it, a strip of shimmering satin, all the way to Grand Isle. 
This was Bayou Lafourche, scarred by the wakes of little 
fishing boats coming home on the tide and which could well 
have fitted into a Dutch landscape. One bank of the bayou 
was bordered by typically American one-story frame houses. 
The other, stretched out to infinity on the horizon, consisted 
of ranks of oil wells. 

But the biggest change of all came when we realized that 
the little village through which we were driving was named 
Larose. Suddenly, in this village and in its successors, we 
found that the grocer was named Lefelice; the Coca-Cola 
agent, Bouvier; the radio and TV mechanic, Pitre; the restau- 
rant, Bellevue; the proprietor of the General Merchandise 
Mart, Elie Ducos; the ice cream dealer, Arthur Picon. First 
names were equally French—Leocadie, Jules, Emile, Alcide 
and Leoné. 

We learned that the flourishing Robichaux, Theriots and 
Thibodeaux make a habit of baptising the children of each 
branch of the family with first names bearing the same initial 
so that they can keep the records straight. The descendants 
of the oldest son, for example, might be called Ovide, Oreste, 
Olive, Odalis and Octave while a younger brother would use 
Eugéne, Evangeline, Emmeline or Ernest for his children. On 
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top of all this, Louisiana is not divided into counties like every 
other state, but into parishes. That gentleman with the star on 
his chest—pardner, he’s the sheriff of Terrebonne Parish! 


W: stopped for a sandwich in a completely average Ameri- 
can restaurant: three connecting dining-rooms and counters 
overloaded with masks (it was carnival time even on the 
banks of Bayou Lafourche), chocolate bars, canned foods, 
victuals and the usual bric-a-brac ranging from the extremely 
practical to the highly superfluous. There were two juke boxes, 
a cigarette vending machine and a dozen slot machines (il- 
legal in this state) lined up against the walls. 

But the restaurant was not as average as all that. Everyone 
spoke French, a French that could be cut with a knife, but 
completely intelligible. At the next table, a big fellow built in 
the mould of the American farmer, with a long-billed cap, a 
checked shirt and striped overalls, was telling his troubles to 
the waitress in French: 

“Bien, why don’t they dredge the bayou? It would do it 
good if they dredged it. We'd have rat musqué and the oysters 
would be much better.” 

We were in no hurry to leave this restaurant because we 
wanted to eavesdrop (without opening our mouths) on a 
card game that could have come out of one of Marcel Pagnol’s 
films about Provence. 

“Cérreau. Quetirr.” (“diamonds” and “hearts” in an accent 
that belonged in a museum). 

So it was all true. Here were the descendants of those 
French Canadians who had crossed a continent from one end 
to the other to settle here. Nearly all of them had been fisher- 
men, hunters and trappers from Normandy and Brittany 
Today, Louisiana’s fishing industry is still in their hands. 

Stupefied and not believing our ears, we talked nothing but 
French for three days and people answered us in French—a 
French that, to them, was only a spoken dialect (they learn 
English at school) but which rang in our ears as pure peasant 
French of the 18th century. Up to the First World War, many 
of them never even spoke English. Since then, cars, compul- 
sory schooling, industry and oil have changed this. Poverty 
caved in all at once here, as it did elsewhere, and ancestral 
ignorance withered away. Only very old women are still 
capable of giving you the recipe for poudre de perlimpinpin 
(magic powder). This is it, as we took it down on the edge of 
Bayou Lafourche: go to the bayou on a windy day and gather 
seventeen seeds blown from a reed, separate the seed from its 
envelope, rub the seed on the honey sac of a bee caught 
on a clover leaning north, mix carefully with three beans you 
had buried for three days under a mound of table salt, add a 
pinch of salt measured out in a black thimble . . . 

We had expected to find many things in the United States, 
but not the authentic recipe for poudre de perlimpinpin. 


Rea French country here,” the waitress was telling us in 
French, “Where are you from?” 

“From Paris.” 

“I thought so. Frenchman’s down here straight from Paris 
and he talks just like you. He’s for the fishing. You know him?” 

We answered that we didn’t and the waitress became sus- 
picious. Probably she thought we were making fun of her 
because she turned surly and handed us the bill: 

“C'est deux piatres et six sous.” 


A garage mechanic was telling us his war experiences (this 
happened quite often). He had come in with the invasion of 
southern France, landing near Toulon. Then he had fought all 
the way up to Alsace but apparently had never seen a big city 
in France. He asked us: 

“What village are you from?” 

From Paris. 
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“But that . . . that’s not a village.” 

It was our turn to be inquisitive and we asked him what 
people did in these parts: 

“For the old people, it’s still fishing, but for the young 
ones, it’s the champs d’huile . . .” 


Evan so, we could not believe that the “fields of oil” were a 
complete explanation. We had driven scores of miles in this 
region without finding a single trace of the poverty that had 
been described to us so amply. The answer probably is that 
our definition of “poverty” was all wrong. Words on this conti- 
nent do not have the same meaning as on our own. To the 
present generation of Americans who have never tasted un- 
employment, life is not the black struggle that we know in 
Europe. Morbid fear of poverty, fear of failure, fear of to- 
morrow and all the other evil cards dealt out to half of our 
European society at birth to line it up against the other half 

. none of these seem to be known here. 

Never in history had a nation grown up under such condi- 
tions of equality for its citizens: equality before danger, before 
Indians, before forest or desert; before the unknown and, 
today, before the opportunities of modern life. From the 
starting line, everyone benefits from mutual help and money 
plays a very small role in this help. 

That day in Louisiana, we made a paradoxical discovery 
about the United States which upset all our preconceived 
ideas. We had never seen a country where money, at one and 
the same time, can mean so little and so much. 


Ox the way back, we sighted a Pontiac stopped on the side 
of the road. Pierre had adopted the road habits of this country 
where you always stop to help a motorist in distress. So he 
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pulled up and asked what was wrong. The other driver (it 
sounded like a joke) was out of fuel exactly at the foot of an 
oil well. We pushed him for five miles to the next service 
station. This is a typically American technique of road rescue; 
it’s easy in a country where everyone’s bumpers are the same 
height. 


Tue road whirled by. We stopped at Crowley, still in Cajun 
country, for fuel. In the States, we had observed, you seldom 
buy 5 or 8 or 10 gallons of fuel. You just say “fill ’er up” and 
you keep on driving until the tank’s empty again. 

The service station attendant, who wore his uniform with 
parade-ground smartness, squinted at our license plate which 
proudly proclaimed that we were from Kansas, The Wheat 
State: “Say, you're from the wheat country. Down here, it’s 
rice country.” 

We were talking to each other in French and he drew closer, 
visibly bewildered: 

“Say, Mister, which part of Kansas are you from?” 

“We're from France,” said Pierre. 

The attendant let out a deep breath, obviously relieved, and 
replied to us in French: 

“That’s what I told myself. My grandmother came over 
from France. Her name was Thulé. Know her?” 

Without waiting for an answer, he kept on: 

“Down here in the rice-fields, everybody’s like me. We all 
talk French. Dites donc, what do you think of our Crowley?” 

“Magnifique,” replied Pierre. 

“IT know it is. You know, before the war, it was the rice 
capital of the United States . . .” 

“And now?” 

“Oh now,” he said, quite naturally, “it’s the rice capital of 
the world.” 


Deep In the Heart of Texas—A statue to Popeye— 
America’s Fabulous Triangle—The Wetbacks swim the Rio 
Grande —Houston‘s Millionaires; Dallas’ Intellectuals—The 
cheers and tears of Basketball. 


ending in “est” at every turn of phrase? The trouble is 

that they are all true. Well, almost all of them. Bluff, 
braggadocio, boasting and what the French call gasconnade 
(in honour of our own “Texans” in Gascogne) reach a high 
peak of lyricism in Texas. 

You have to be rather naive to believe everything that 
Texans say when they affirm pell-mell that their state is the 
richest in the Union, the biggest producer of petroleum (40 
per cent of all U.S. production), sulphur, natural gas, 
onions, barbed wire, goats, helium, cotton, sheep, and sul- 
phides (80 per cent of the world’s production) and stands 
first in mules, wool, carbon-black, roses, spinach, military 
garrisons and cowboy songs. And in liars. 


¢ can anyone talk about Texas without using words 


Texas is a colossus: insufferable but marvelously hospitable. 
It is difficult to be a colossus without being insufferable. The 
distance from Paris to Berlin fits handily inside the borders 
of Texas. This state has 410 telephone companies (including 
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the smallest telephone switchboard in the world at Mayfield 
with only one number; the Justiceburg switchboard has two 
numbers, to its great misfortune), 91 railway companies, 
15,000 churches and 132 religions, 107,000 oil wells, 8 
million head of cattle and about as many inhabitants. The 
world’s biggest market garden is at Edinburg; the world’s 
biggest tomato-producing centre at Jacksonville; Uvalde is 
the world’s biggest producer of honey, and Tyler the world’s 
biggest grower of roses. 

As far as Crystal City is concerned, we had to see it to 
believe it. It was true: Crystal City has erected, on one of 
its squares, a statue to Popeye. You know why: Crystal City 
is the world’s spinach capital. 

Bragging is part of the life of Texas. It is impossible to 
understand anything about this land if you do not first try 
to understand its own peculiar brand of stratospherically tall 
stories (you can take them or leave them, but in any case 
never forget your grain of salt). Bragging is in the air of 
Texas, in the speech of its people, in its newspapers and in 
its daily life. Today the Texan is probably somewhat a pris- 
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oner of the reputation which he has so carefully forged for 
himself. 

The history of Texas is worth mentioning, but it is a 
subject that an outsider must approach with extreme pru- 
dence. Texas was a province of Mexico before winning its 
independence (it fought its revolution, a great source of 
pride today, over a squabble concerning schools which the 
Mexican government did not want to establish). But before 
that, Spain had reigned over Texas—and for a longer period 
than the present reign of the United States. We beg your 
pardon—never tell a Texan that the United States is reigning 
over his territory. 

The Republic of Texas was an independent country for ten 
years and was recognized as a sovereign power by the United 
States, Great Britain, France, the Netherlands and several 
German states. You can still see the buildings of the old 
French embassy at Austin, the capital. But, dying in misery 
in the midst of its immense prairies, the young republic was 
literally forced to sell itself to its powerful neighbour. It 
agreed to enter the Union after much bargaining and the 
payment of an enormous sum in dollars which enabled its 
citizens—and its government—to clear up their debts. Even 
sO, money was not everything to a Texan even in those days. 
Before it agreed to join the United States, the republic laid 
down a series of unbelievable conditions which Washington 
was obliged to accept. 

In 1943 and 1944, so we were told, the walls of Dallas and 
Houston were covered with signs: “Buy War Bonds—Help 
Texas Win the War.” In local newspaper morgues we saw 
the sensational banner headlines of 1945: “Texans Reach 
Berchtesgaden—Germany Gives Up.” And historians assured 
us solemnly that Texas demonstrated praiseworthy modera- 
tion when she accepted the surrender of Japan even though 
her signature was not placed on the agreement beside those 
of the other great powers allied with the United States. 


Tue Texan, as we have presented him to you, may well 
appear to be absorbed exclusively in the passionate contem- 
plation of himself and his accomplishments. This is true 
enough; but remember, he is looking from high up. This 
apparently gives him an excellent view of the entire planet 
as well. He is traditionally the least isolationist and the most 
internationalist of Americans. With his belligerent instincts 
aroused, he was in favour of declaring war against Hitler in 
1940. He is deeply pro-British, and if there were still pro- 
French and anti-French viewpoints in our modern world, his 
would certainly be among the former. 


Ours first impressions of Texas: 

At Orange, a blue neon sign was stretched out across the 
facade of the City Hall. It said: “Welcome.” And we knew 
that it was sincere. The word Texas comes from the Indian 
word tejas, meaning friendship, and friendship has remained 
the motto of the state. 

On the highway, three white-haired grandmas, their 
souls at rest and their offspring insured, passed us at 75 
mph. Brrr. 

Instead of the usual single flagpole on school lawns, Texas 
schools have two poles, one for the Star-Spangled Banner 
and the other for the Lone Star Flag. We saw the flag of 
Texas for the first time flying in front of a school. There was 
no mistaking the pride with which it wore its single star 
against a blue background. 

Coming into Orange meant meeting one of the most 
fabulous regions of America. The triangle of Orange, Beau- 
mont, and Port Arthur on the Louisiana border measures not 
much more than thirty miles on any one side, but it is the 
world’s greatest oil refining region. For once, we believed 
the Texans when they told us this (they have an annoying 
habit of telling the truth at one moment and then at the next 
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swearing to you that Texas canaries sing bass—which means 
that vou end up by not believing anything). 

But‘ the fact is that out of this Orange-Beaumont-Port 
Arthur triangle, known by the graceful name of the Sabine 
District, pour 750,000 barrels of oil every day to the rest 
of the United States via tankers, tank-cars, barges and pipe 
lines. 

We knew all this and we had been told of it many times. 
Nevertheless, we found that we were making new discoveries 
(this happens quite often in the United States). This part of 
Texas appeared as flat to us as a Dutch landscape (the rest 
of the state did too, it should be noted). Suddenly, in the 
midst of this eternal prairie, we sighted one... two... 
four... six... ten squadrons of grey ships sailing on the 
long grass bent by the wind. A closer look showed that we 
had chanced upon an immense fleet which had covered 
itself with glory on the Seven Seas during the war and was 
now resting “in mothballs” on the estuary of the Sabine 
River. 

Hundreds of vessels—small ones, big ones, and even 
bigger ones, ranging from cruisers to launches and from 
destroyers to submarines—were lined up side by side, their 
grey hulls carefully painted and maintained, but decom- 
missioned and lifeless. Their turrets, their cannons, their 
anti-aircraft guns and their radar antennae were wrapped in 
plastic cocoons. We thought of H. G. Wells: it was easy 
to imagine that this dead fleet had surrendered to an im- 
mense invasion of Martian caterpillars who had already set 
up their camps. 

Most impressive of all was the fact that, a_ short 
distance away on the river (less than a cannon shot from 
this great paralysed fleet), the same shipyards which had 
launched more than 100. destroyers and destroyer-escorts 
during World War II were still working full blast. We could 
see new frigates and corvettes lying alongside their older 
sisters in cocoons. 

But we wanted to find oil and we continued our quest. 
Soon we felt ridiculous as we rolled past foundries, a rice 
field, a steel mill, a canned-food plant, a nylon factory, saw- 
mills, a box factory and a creosote plant . . . to say nothing 
of the port which was everywhere. During all this time, we 
never left Orange. 

If we could believe our nostrils, oil was not far off. There 
was no escaping its odour. It followed us into drug stores, 
into coffee shops and into the most ingeniously air-conditioned 
offices. Then, suddenly, from the top of an immense bridge— 
“the highest bridge in the South’—soaring over the Neches 
River at a height of more than 170 feet, we plunged into the 
most elaborate industrial hell that man’s imagination has ever 
devised. It had nothing of the easy terror of a blast furnace or 
a Bessemer converter. No, this was a chilled hell against a 
background of derricks caging the horizon. In the foreground 
were enormous, silvery tanks—jolly fat men, but sullen with 
their threat of explosion only a spark or two away. Between 
the tanks and the derricks, refineries stretched out of sight 
with thousands of miles of silvery pipes, diabolically tangled, 
tortured and contorted into serpents poised to strike, then 
suddenly brought to the ground and forced to crawl until 
they appeared to leap hundreds of times without any ap- 
parent reason—at least to a layman. 

The road wove its way uneasily through this universe of 
spheres, cylinders, and aluminum pipes which passed above 
and below it, ran alongside it and then jumped over it again. 
From time to time a breach had been respectfully opened to 
make way for a high tension electric line labyrinth. The 
weird quality of this modern landscape—the like of which we 
had never seen elsewhere—was accentuated all the more 
when a big tanker, flying the Panamanian flag, hove into 
sight on the other side of the road. How the devil did a canal 
ever find its way here? 

To top things off, it was five in the afternoon and we 
were suddenly swallowed up in a flood tide of workers, in 
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THE INDIAN VILLAGE OF TAOS IN NEW MEXICO paradoxically resembles the mud towns 
of French North Africa despite the fact that it is one of the few indigenous American commu- 
nities in existence. It is full of paradoxes, for that matter. Instead of paint-smeared, war-whooping 
braves, it is inhabited by Pueblo Indians who have been Catholics since the Spanish conquest. 


THE FIRST AMERICANS hove been the lust to adopt American standards of comfort. Forerun- 
ners of the skyscraper—their occupants use scaling ladders to reach upper floors—the Indian 
homes of Taos consist of adobe blocks without windows, floors or running water. And Europeans 
can still see squaws wearing bright skirts and braids beside their husbands wearing moccasins. 





TAOS SHUTS OUT THE 20TH CENTURY every 
night and goes to sleep behind a high wall, top 
right, protecting it from tourists from nearby Sante 
Fe until morning. Although overrun by tourists, in- 
cluding the authors, the Pueblos have not lost their 
tribal feeling and treat palefaces with a hostile 
reserve quite in keeping with “Le Dernier des Mo- 
hicans.” 


19,000 PIJEBLOS live in Arizona and New Mexico, 
where Middle Eastern scenes of bronzed, cowled 
men are common. They are among the most high- 
ly-developed of ali American Indians and repre- 
sent the influence of Mexico’s pre-Columbian civili- 
zation. Europeans too often forget that they are 
indebted to the Indian for cotton, potatoes, toma- 
toes and tobacco. 
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blue overalls and plastic helmets, swarming into Fords and 
Chevrolets awaiting them in parking lots behind the big oil 
tanks. 

Drifting with this tide, we found our way out of our fire- 
proof hell and only then did we breathe easily. 


Wire we ordered a dry martini in a Houston restaurant, the 
waiter shook his head, somewhat reproachfully: 

“This is Texas, sir.” 

Perplexed, we gave up and ordered beer. We had not yet 
learned to do as the Texans do—to go into the liquor store ad- 
joining every bar, restaurant or hotel in Texas (and belonging 
to the same owner) and buy a bottle, no matter how small. 
This is legal in Texas. If we had done so, we could have 
walked back into our restaurant, our bottle under one arm, 
and the waiter would have gladly served us our own alcohol 
—thus remaining within the strict limit of the law. 

After finishing our meal, we stopped to chat for ten min- 
utes or so with the owner of the restaurant. 

“If you don’t mind our saying so, your law is stupid. Do the 
temperance leagues really imagine that i 

He shook his head philosophically: 

“The temperance leagues don’t have anything to do with it. 
What did you order when the waiter said you couldn't have a 
dry martini?” 

“Beer.” 

“There’s your answer.” 

As long as the brewers maintain their present power and 
the “beer lobby” holds its present influence in Texas, it seems 
that the hypocritical law which, in the name of virtue, forces 
a man to drink a bottle of whisky when he really wants nothing 
more than one highball, will remain in force. If he does not 
like it, he can order a beer. 

Houston, we were told, has more millionaires per square 
yard than any other city in the world (certain nasty souls add 
that Houston is divided between people who possess millions 
and people who owe them). The ever-present statistics show 
that Houston has 500 millionaires. This works out to one per 
1,800 inhabitants. 


A FIVE-MINUTE conversation with a city editor: 

“Is there any Negro problem in Houston?” 

“Negro problem? Good Lord, man, Houston’s got other 
things on its mind. One day a Negro was going around telling 
everyone he’d go right up to the Supreme Court because he 
couldn't play on a certain golf course. Let him go. You under- 
stand, as a newspaperman, I don’t stand a chance of getting 
onto half the golf courses in Houston as long as I live. 
Borne. 

“What about the Mexicans?” 

“If we had to have a race problem, that would be it, I 
suppose. Twenty per cent of Houston is Mexican, but there 
isn’t any segregation. The well-off Mexicans well, they 
go wherever they please—restaurants, cabarets, even the clubs. 
As for the others, they don’t give it a second thought. It’s 
not a question of skin. It’s a question of money or education 
or both. You'll see, that’s the way the race problem’s going to 
end in the United ‘States. It may be that the Mexican is al- 
ways the peon or the migratory worker or the man who gets 
the dirty end . . . but it’s not because of the colour of his 
skin.” 


O uTSIDE the Houston Post building we saw a new Ford, on 
its back window the inscription: “Made in Texas by Texans.” 
Ford was the first of the big car manufacturers to realize that 
Texan vanity—a cross between regionalism and nationalism— 
could be used as a business asset. General Motors and Chrys- 
ler are hastily following suit—and a new and unexpected 
factor has been added to the industrial decentralization of the 
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United States (a trend mainly inspired by a hunt for cheaper 
labour, the need to cut transport costs and, finally, a fear of 
bombardment in case of war). 

Houston was once a muddy village on Buffalo Bayou; today, 
it is one of America’s major ports. The genie that worked this 
miracle is a channel for seagoing vessels; last year 45 million 
tons of shipping used it (as against 30 millions in the Panama 
Canal). 

A beginner would have no trouble swimming across this 
canal into which more than $15 million are thrown every year 
merely to maintain its 35-foot depth. We ourselves had not 
realized that, for mile after mile, we had been running next 
to an uninterrupted quay with every available inch of moor- 
ing space filled by a Norwegian tanker, or a Venezuelan, or a 
Dutch, or an Italian, a French, an English, a Panamanian or 
by a predominant quantity of American ships. Ninety-eight 
steamship companies had docks here, to say nothing of ninety 
oil tanker lines. 

Just a quay—no harbour or basin. It was the very image of 
Texas itself—simple, yes, but colossal. And one quay, mind 
you, not two. The other side of the channel had been left 
untouched, with little savage beaches, a few creeks, an em- 
bankment of brown earth and, stretching beyond it to 
infinity, prairie grass destined soon to be burned by the 
sun. On one side, quays and warehouses. On the other— 
the prairie, unchanged. It was the most stupefying thing in 
the world. 

Over our breakfast of flapjacks and orange juice, we were 
listening to our neighbours in the coffee shop. It was a lesson 
in American etiquette. 

When people meet each other, they say “Hi” (this gave us 
no trouble—we merely said ail, French for garlic, in reply). 
They say “sure” instead of “yes.” It is extremely polite to 
say “Is that so?” (pronounced, to our ears, as “zzatsso”) 
every so often to show that you have been hanging upon 
every word. Five times out of ten, when you ask questions, 
you receive your reply preceded by a slow “well-I-l” and a 
long pause. 

And then there is the use of the democratic “folks” upon 
every occasion by waitresses, shopgirls, gas-station attendants, 
elevator operators and, in general, everyone who serves you— 
excuse our European lapse—who helps you. Finally, there is 
the familiar “Mac,” apparently more insolent and used, at any 
rate, by the snack-bar owner in addressing his clients. 

Houston’s “high society” is divided into layers as rigid as 
the castes of India. To be admitted by certain clubs, a five- 
year wait is not unusual. At the end of five years, when the 
secretary of the membership committee replies with that long- 
awaited nod, it’s only to tell you that you have the right to be 
admitted as soon as one of the members dies. The discovery 
of overpowering snobbery in these informal United States 
through which we had been cruising for three weeks—and the 
discovery of it in Texas, of all places—was one of those things 
which make you wary for the rest of your days when people 
ask you to define’a country in a few words. 

In Houston neither success nor money has anything to do 
with social position. It goes without saying that you do not 
stand a chance without money (the initiation fee into the 
River Oaks Golf Club, for example, is $10,000—over £3,000), 
but the fact that you have much more than the average will 
not help you to make an inch of progress in Houston’s select 
circle of old cotton families. 


ite not at all difficult to understand,” Marguerite B——, to 
whose home we had been invited for dinner, was explaining 
to us. “The key to this inner circle, even more than education, 
is culture. There’s a terrible rivalry in culture between 
Houston and Dallas, which looks down upon us with scorn. 
Take H. R. Cullen. He’s sunk fortunes into cultural donations. 
The royalties from his oil wells—they’re supposed to run 
up to $160 million a year—help to finance a foundation. 
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He’s one of the pillars of the Houston Symphonic Society— 
unfortunately, it’s rather mediocre—and there’s even been a 
proposal to change the name of the University of Houston to 
Cullen University. Ever since he made a grant of $20 mil- 
lion ( £6 million), a student can take any course he wants to 
there.” 

“Any course?” 

“Yes. I believe that if three students want a course, no 
matter how unusual, the university will provide it. I know that 
a department of Chinese was created for one student. It’s 
thanks to Cullen that the university has evening courses for 
adults; they’re very popular. He’s the man who’s financed a 
large part of our new Andersen medical research centre. It 
will have seven colleges and a dozen hospitals when it’s fin- 
ished and, believe me, Houston will be proud of it. Even be- 
fore it was completed, they discovered the radioactive cobalt 
treatment for cancer.” 

It seems that Jesse Jones has founded a college for diplo- 
mats, a scientific research foundation and the Houston En- 
dowment. In addition, the Philharmonic Orchestra. benefits 
from his generosity. These are gestures that are remembered. 
The sons of these men will have their places assured long in 
advance in the upper regions of Houston society. 


oe B—— was no different from any other Houston- 
ian. She could not hide her pride in being part of a 
community as extraordinary as Houston, in being the citizen 
of a city destined to become another New York the day after 
tomorrow. She was jubilant about living in the place where 
things are happening, where destiny is being realized. 
She told us that five years ago, she and her husband had 
decided against paying $3,000 (£1,000) for a plot of land 
to build a new house. Last year, with the children growing 
up, they decided to call on the owner again. “Even if 
it’s $6,000, it won’t be too bad . . .” The land was still for 
sale—at $12,000. 

We would have thought this to be a very disheartening 
incident, but she told her story with a definite ring of pride 
in her voice. 

Still, the B——s, no more than hundreds of thousands of 
fellow Houstonians, have not profited from the fabulous rise 
of their city. This ostentatious harvest of wealth has not left 
them even chaff. 

We had met them through Jean de M——, who had told us: 
“I want you to meet them because they’re good friends, 
they’re likable and they’re fine people. But mainly, I want to 
make certain that you don’t leave Houston with any of the 
crazy ideas that writers always seem to pick up from our 
millionaire stories. Houston is the same as any other town. 
There are Americans here who have trouble making both ends 
meet on the 30th of the month and I want you to meet some 
of them.” 

And so we were dining with the B——s. 

He was a geologist with an oil company, she worked for 
the Houston Post. She was a big woman, intelligent and full 
of life, with a long frank face marked by the approach of the 
forties. She may have been younger but, at any rate, she was 
at the turning point in the life of an American woman torn 
between the responsibilities of a career and the burdens of a 
household where she does nearly all the housework herself. 
This is a troublesome period which must be weathered before 
she can attain the triumphant status of an American woman in 
her fifties, queen and despot of the United States. 

Besides all this, Marguerite B—— had two daughters, Pat 
and Susan, aged three and four respectively, and was expect- 
ing another child. 

“I admit I’m lucky. I’ve got a Negro nurse who comes in a 
few hours every day. She’s a wonderful person. I pay her $5 
(35 shillings) a day (not an expensive wage in Texas but the 
salary of a tool-maker in France) and she takes good care 
of the house.” 
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But the kitchen was still the full responsibility of Mrs. B——. 
Her day, as she related it to us, sounded like a cops-and-rob- 
bers chase out of a gangster epic. Up at 6:30. Make beds. 
Make breakfast. Dress the children. As soon as Mr. B—— is 
out of the house and the nurse has arrived, off to the paper, 
dropping Pat at kindergarten on the way. Home at noon. 
Lunch on the fly—glass of milk, salad, cup of coffee. Back to 
the beat. Mrs. B—— writes a column of medical and labour 
news and does not have any set hours. This enables her to 
organize her life at liberty—if not at leisure. But, no matter 
what time she finishes work in the evening, she must still 
cook dinner, bathe the children, sew an odd button or catch 
up on washing. Going out at night raises the problem of the 
baby-sitter who, at seventy-five cents (5 shillings) an hour, 
makes the movies an expensive form of entertainment. 

Her husband takes care of the shopping, descending upon 
the supermarket once a week or stopping by the neighbour- 
hood’s deep freezer. Since the B——s do not have room in 
their small suburban home for a deep freezer of their 
own (and, probably, though they didn’t say so, they have 
no room in their budget for another $20 (£7) payment 
at the end of every month), they rent a type of refrigerated 
strong-box to which they have the key. Here they can store 
a quarter of beef or half a pig, cut and trimmed by their 
butcher. 

“It’s no cheaper than buying meat in small portions, but 
it's much more convenient. And it means I’m sure that I have 
the best quality.” 

She did not add that this reserve of food is a tradition which 
no self-respecting American home can ignore. During our 
entire trip, we never entered a kitchen—and we entered a 
good many—without discovering enough provisions to with- 
stand a siege, an earthquake and a famine at one and the 
same time. 


Wisennn B—— explained all this—without any of the 
false modesty which Europeans have about their financial 
affairs—to Renée, who had followed her into the kitchen to 
lend a helping hand (another pleasant custom of the coun- 
try). Mrs. B—— had gone in to make rolls: within eight 
minutes, ticked off by the clock regulating the stove, a troop 
of appetizingly golden petits pains marched out of the oven. 
This involved extracting a can from the refrigerator, removing 
dough patties already leavened and cut, placing them in the 
oven and setting a thermostat. The same wave of a magic 
wand brought a platter of beans, defrosted and reheated, onto 
the table with a roast, also defrosted. This roast-beef, costing 
one-third less than in France, was apparently the supreme 
luxury in a country where, to our European eyes, food was 
the only inexpensive product. 

As soon as we were at the table, all the little domestic de- 
tails with which Mrs. B—— had been regaling Renée two 
minutes previously were forgotten. This ability of Americans 
to slip from work to pleasure, from worries to total relaxa- 
tion and from kitchen gossip to good conversation without 
losing a second in transition is certainly one of their secrets 
of good living. 

For the first time since we had arrived in the United States, 
the conversation took a political turn with no provocation on 
our part. Although Mrs. B—— worked for a Republican news- 
paper, we had obviously fallen into a nest of Democrats. 
There was much regret over the defeat of Stevenson, who had 
“made the best campaign speeches since Wilson.” 


Tos talk continued amidst a whirl of comings and goings. 
There was always someone headed for the kitchen or return- 
ing from it. Then it was little Suzan—still up at 10 at night— 
who insisted upon drinking out of someone’s glass and, of 
course, spilling it. It was Papa who put the two youngsters 
to bed. Little Pat, curled in a ball, had dozed off like a kitten 
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on the divan. Every time a woman rose, a man leaped to his 
feet to help her. We seemed to be playing a game of musical 
chairs, but mechanically and in such a way that the conversa- 
tion never snapped. 

Marguerite B—— explained things to Renée: 

“This was a party of close friends. Before the war, you 
would have had a tablecloth instead of doilies, you would 
have used the family’s best silverware and there would have 
been a maid to announce that dinner is served. Today, every- 
one is at the same point: a cook or a chambermaid is 
more of a luxury than two Cadillacs. Women have learned 
that, without any special training, they can make more 
money turning screws all day long in a factory than doing 
housework. In other words, these gadgets you see here are 
not playthings. The automobile, the refrigerator, the washing 
machine and even the air-conditioning system have become 
basic necessities—-and human help is the pinnacle of 
juxury.” 

“It must be very tiring. Doesn’t it bother you at all?” asked 
Renée. 

“As far as I’m concerned, I don’t even notice it, but I will 
admit that the generation which is now in its sixties never 
really accepted it.” 

Then we turned the conversation onto taxes, a painful 
subject for the average American citizen, who hands over 20 
per cent of his gross income every year to the Treasury—and 
with no thought of cheating. In the upper brackets, the per- 
centage taken by the income tax collector goes up to 88 per 
cent, almost as high as in Great Britain. 

“The first two weeks of March,” Mr. B—— explained to us, 
“are a nightmare for about 100 million American citizens of 
both sexes. This is when they make out their tax declarations. 
The worst thing of all is trying to figure out just what you 
can deduct in good faith from your taxable income. For ex- 
ample, I can deduct $600 (£200) for each one of my de- 
pendents. I can deduct our medical expenses, but only if they 
exceed 5 per cent of our income. If I were sixty-five, I would 
have the right to doctors’ bills running up to $1,250 (2400). 
I can deduct the newspapers that I buy (but only if I read 
them for my profession), my business travel expenses (but 
not my expenses going to and from my office), any gifts to 
charitable institutions and even the money I drop into the 
collection platter at church on Sunday. I can deduct interest 
on mortgages, the purchase of work clothing, local taxes, 
medicine delivered on prescription and the taxes that the city 
makes me pay on my movie tickets and my whisky. I have 
to calculate the taxes on the pots and pans we bought and 
also the interest on the payments we make every month on 
these pots and pans...” 

“Can you find your way in all of this?” 

“Well, we manage, somehow. The big trouble is that every 
taxpayer knows that he runs the risk of having to explain every 
last cent of his deductions. Our tax returns are checked over 
by electronic machines. Besides any tax-dodgers it catches, 
the government picks one return out of five or ten or twenty 
—no one really knows—and breaks it down completely. If 
there is the least error or the least distortion, you are politely 
invited to bring in all your check stubs, all your bills, all your 
expense accounts and all your justifications of deductible 
expenses.” 

“However,” Jean de M—— interrupted, “it may very 
well turn out that you've paid too much. Then the govern- 
ment reimburses you with interest.” 

This, to a Frenchman, was food for thought. 


L vnc is the only serious offense,” Mr. B—— continued. “But 
how can you prove that you’ve made a mistake in good faith 
if it has been to your own advantage? If you deliberately 
make a false tax declaration in this country, you're subject 
not only to a fine, but to hard labour. You know the story 
about Al Capone—they never were able to convict him of a 
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single crime, but he landed in the penitentiary because he 
hadn’t declared all his profits to the tax collector.” 

“And supposing you make a correct declaration, but you 
don’t pay your taxes?” (this was a French mind at work). 

“In that case, the Internal Revenue Department would be 
at a loss. If they can’t prove that you've lied in your declara- 
tion, then they are almost powerless against you if you don’t 
want to pay. Unless it’s a very large amount, they might an- 
noy you politely until you settle the debt—and sometimes it 
can drag on for years. Often, it ends up in a compromise . . .” 

Still, the taxpayer who owes money to the American gov- 
ernment ends up by making a settlement. We thought of the 
French taxpayer and we began to laugh. Our American 
friends were shocked to learn that the average Frenchman 
leaves no stone unturned to evade taxes. 

“Personally,” said Mr. B——, “I’d break my neighbour’s neck 
if I knew that he was making a habit of dodging his taxes. 
That could mean only one thing: I would be paying them 
for him.” 

“You wouldn’t do that,” came the reply from cynical Eu- 
rope. “You'd try to find out how he was getting away with it.” 


—_— through Texas, we could not help remembering our 
years in Argentina, and we patiently hunted for estancias 
alongside the highway. But there were no estancias here, at 
least not as they are defined in Latin America: a luxurious 
and well-appointed home of a land-owning family. The mil- 
lionaire’s ranch-house probably exists, but it was not on our 
route. Here, we saw ranches consisting of wooden shacks sur- 
rounded by barns, stables and out-buildings, designed for 
work, not comfort. They had nothing in common with the 
handsome green-and-white farmhouses of Kansas and Mis- 
souri. 

Without being able to.tell ourselves exactly why, we felt 
that the West was beginning. We had this sensation as we 
were driving through Waelder. We stopped short. No, the ten- 
gallon hats were no bigger than they had been in Houston, 
nor were the faces under the hats any more rough-and-ready. 
Perhaps it was Main Street that had changed. The main 
avenue of Waelder was lined as usual by automobile show 
rooms, a florist’s shop, an International Harvester agency, two 
bars with swinging doors, a “French cleaner,” a beauty shop, 
and a super-market, with red, round Coca-Cola signs blossom- 
ing on all sides. And the street was covered with the usual 
eyesore of overhead electric and telegraph lines. 

Then we noticed that this was a wide street—enormously 
wide. The houses on both sides had immense porch roofs 
and they seemed to have lost all traces of gracefulness. Sud- 
denly, everything looked run-down and resembled what we 
had seen in films. Not very much imagination was needed to 
visualize the plank sidewalk of the Westerns with cowboys 
striding by, six-guns glued to their lean hips. Then, from the 
swinging doors of the saloon (we expected nothing less than 
Gary Cooper), the good sheriff appeared: 

“Can I help you, folks?” 

The most amazing thing of all was that he had a genuine 
star pinned to his vest-pocket—this pleasant, shovel-nosed 
man who was politely asking if he could be of any assistance. 
We were very embarrassed. We couldn't tell him that he 


didn’t have the physique for the job. 


We had noticed another change on the car radio. Hillbilly 
songs and the slow, lazy chants of southern Negroes had 
given way to the nasal songs of the cowboys, songs made up 
and repeated endlessly around crackling campfires (or micro- 
phones which crackle just as enthusiastically). These songs 
were embroideries of the bottomless legend of the Far West, 
with their heroes roaming the lone prairies and listening to 
the sound of falling forest giants, the roar of prairie fires, the 
rumble of waterfalls, the whine of arrows and the bark of 
pistols, all against the thundering background of thousands 
of buffalo hoofs. 
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Pcns: the Mexican problem which we had encountered in 
Houston took on almost tragic proportions. The United 
States, with all it’s barriers against undesirable immigrants 
from Europe, is practically defenceless against Mexican 
infiltration. Every year, legal contracts are drawn up by 
Americans to bring in 200,000 seasonal workers from Mexi- 
co. Once the quota has been reached, five or six times this 
number of Mexicans manage to smuggle themselves across a 
frontier some 1,500 miles in length and guarded by only 500 
border patrolmen. It is merely a matter of swimming the 
Rio Grande (this is why illegal Mexican immigrants are 
called “wetbacks”) or even wading across it to reach the 
promised land of Texas where there is work for everyone. 
American owners of cotton fields are the first to profit. The 
legal wage for cotton hands is seventy-five cents an hour, 
but wetbacks are paid thirty-five cents (the peon can earn 
only ten cents an hour in his own country). As for the Mexi- 
can government, it closes its eyes rather hypocritically and 
with reason. It has been estimated that the Mexicans who 
worked in the United States last year, either legally or 
illegally, sent home nearly 200 million good American dollars 
(£70 million). 

Last year, border patrolmen arrested 618,000 illegal 
immigrants. In only one month of the year, they locked up 
87,000—an average of two a minute, twenty-four hours a day. 
But the police estimate that, for every immigrant arrested, 
three get away. If arrested, the wetback is simply sent home 
across the border. Only after his third unsuccessful attempt 
is he clapped into jail—delighted at his fate. 

As Europeans, it was difficult for us to realize that the 
illegal immigrant is perfectly safe once he has crossed the 
border. There is no country in the world where it is easier to 
live without papers in order—or any papers at all—than the 
United States. 


Renée was waiting for me on the sidewalk with the con- 
tented expression of a cat that had just had kittens. She had 
profited from three-quarters of an hour liberty to put into 
practice her long standing principle that a person must try 
everything once. With this in her head she dropped into a 
drugstore and ordered at the counter. This was not very 
daring in itself, but then she announced that she had ordered 
an entire bottle of root beer—and had drunk it. We weren't 
quite certain where the root ended and the beer began but 
the name alone was enough to arouse our suspicions. They 
were warranted. In cor parison with root beer, Coca-Cola, to 
a French palate is the nectar of the gods. As far as we could 
see, root beer is carbonated licorice, a drink along the lines 
of an 1870 emetic-laxative remodelled in 1896. In all fair- 
ness, we must admit that its bitterness is tempered by a light 
bouquet of napthalene and shoe polish. It was not very good. 

Back into the night, in a friend’s car. Though rolling slow- 
ly, the cars on the road were so packed together that their 
headlights formed an uninterrupted necklace reaching all 
the way to the horizon. Suddenly, in the dark, probably be- 
cause he was tired of singing, little Billy began to recite 
mechanically: “Four score and seven years ago, our fathers 
brought forth upon this continent a new nation, conceived 
in liberty and dedicated to the proposition that all men are 
created equal.” 

We knew that this was Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address and 
that all American children are supposed to learn it at school. 
Apparently they do, because Billy went all the way to the 
end: “. . . and that government of the people, by the people 
and for the people shall not perish from this earth.” 

It struck a sympathetic note for Lew, at the wheel, who 
gravely began to recite the preamble of the Declaration of 
Independence: “When in the course of human events, it be- 
comes necessary for one people to dissolve the political bands 
which have connected them with another .. .” 
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He went on and on, in a sonorous voice, never stumbling 
over a word and never taking his eyes off the road: 

“We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all men are 
created equal; that they are endowed by their Creator with 
certain inalienable rights; that among these are life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness.” 


Lorrx by little, we believed that we had identified the 
major influences controlling Texas. We started to note them 
in conventional capital letters: Oil, Church, Cotton, Beef, 
Breweries . . 

“Are you kidding?” interrupted John W——, who was read- 
ing over our shoulder. “That might be true for the state of 
Texas, but for the Texan himself, it’s the three B’s that run 
the show.” 

“The three Bs?” 

“Yes sir. Beefsteak, bourbon and blondes.” 

Dallas is another facet of the enormous diamond of Texas. 
Down through Texan history, Dallas had always been the 
queen city of the state. Today, in the manner of a woman 
who does not want to admit her age, she has not been able 
to resign herself to the gaudy success of Houston. To console 
herself, Dallas reminds everyone that she is an old, well- 
mannered, refined, cultured and sophisticated city. Dallas is 
proud of her reputation as the most intellectual city of Texas 
(this, in the eyes of the forty-seven other states, does not 
seem to be any great accomplishment). Dallas was built on 
cotton and has remained a city of solid businesses—of banks, 
insurance companies and stable fortunes in contrast with the 
petroleo-chemical effervescence of Houston. Of course, this 
is nothing but an elegant facade, but a Dallas businessman 
would cut his own throat before admitting it. 

To back up her claims, Dallas points out that among her 
founders was a group of 350 French, Belgian and Swiss dis- 
ciples of Charles Fourier, the French Utopian Socialist who, 
led by Victor Considerant, emigrated to the city in 1858. 
Today, Dallas is much prouder of her schools, her museums, 
her Southern Methodist University and her theological 
seminaries than she is of her millionaires. 


W:: stopped at the outskirts of Dallas to catch our breath 
in a drive-in, one of those American restaurants for impa- 
tient motorists which enable cars to cluster outside like 
piglets around a nursing sow. No sooner had we shut off our 
motor than a waitress, wearing red slacks and a theatre 
usher’s cap, was racing out to meet us, an order pad in her 
hand. However, we had made this test previously and, even 
with a tray attached to the door of the car, we did not want 
to eat behind the steering wheel. We committed the heresy 
of walking into the drive-in to confront our club sandwich, a 
three-decker like an ocean liner. The American club sand- 
wich bears some resemblance to the game children play by 
placing one hand on top of another. First there is a layer of 
toasted white bread, then a layer of butter, a Jayer of bacon, 
a layer of lettuce, another layer of toast, a laver of butter, 
a layer of tomato, a layer of chicken, a laver of mayonnaise, 
a layer of butter and a layer of toast. All this goes into an 
oven and comes out reinforced by three toothpicks to hold 
the edifice together. Prince Curnonsky, the arbiter of good 
food in Paris, will never forgive us but, in our opinion, 
there is nothing better than American food—as long as you 
stick to this simple form and don’t insist on kidneys 
flambés. 

The boss of the drive-in was a giant of a Texan with a smile 
stretching beyond his ears: 

“First time you've ever been in Texas?” 

“Yes.” 

“You're in luck!” 

“Why?” 

“You'll see. Dallas is so different.” 
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As far as we could see, Dallas began in much the same way 
as every other major American city: that is, with a six-lane 
super-highway (true, Dallas’ parkway was bordered by mimo- 
sas and pecan trees) and with a motel resembling a Mexican 
rancho. Every night on the road in the United States was the 
same story for us. We never ceased to marvel at our stopping 
place. After shaking off the dust of the road, we set out to dis- 
cover Big D—Dallas to its inhabitants. 

Dallas is squeezed between the arms of the Trinity River in 
somewhat the same way that New York is compressed by the 
East River and the Hudson. The city had to grow skyward— 
and did with a vengeance. Coming into Dallas, you never lose 
sight of the massive mountain formed by its skyscrapers, but 
reaching them is another story. You plough through a tangle 
of bridges over the river, road bridges over the railway, rail- 
way bridges over the road, roads above you, roads below you, 
and the unbelievable loops of an American super-highway 
with clover-leafs, scrolls, arcs and kinks which appear to be 
the work of a paranoid snake. Running along at a steady 40 
mph in traffic, you frantically wonder if you have missed your 
turn. In Dallas, fortunately, this doesn’t make any difference 
because any exit from the highway leads into the centre of 
the city. 

First impressions: luxurious shops, display windows worthy 
of aquariums, a wild frenzy of light, big department stores, 
skyscrapers and hotels. And the most celebrated of all Dallas 
hotels, the Adolphus. The Adolphus, like every other major 
American hotel, was stricken by panicky—and justified—terror 
at the prospect of competition from motels. The Adolphus 
fought back with the enemy’s own weapons. It built a tunnel 
for its guests and started a pubiicity campaign based on the 
slogan: “Come as You Are.” In the Adolphus, an elevator takes 
the dusty, disheveled motorist right up to his room with no 
need for him to pass by his desk. Meanwhile, an employee 
stows his car in the hotel garage. 


0. our first night in Dallas, we couldn’t resist trying an 
American open-air movie for car owners (that is, for every- 
one). These drive-ins exist on tie edge of every American city 
or town, no matter how small it may be. In the South, they 
remain open all year around; in less fortunate regions, only 
during good weather. There must be at least a dozen on the 
outskirts of Dallas and we chose one, more or less blindly. 

We found an immense screen erected out of doors in front 
of an empty lot’ studded with littie metal stakes marking the 
parking places. You pay for your ticket—75 cents (5 shillings) 
in this case—and, without leaving your car, you drive softly 
down the aisles until you find an empty spot. Then you park 
with your two front wheels on a small ramp to place you at the 
best angle for looking at the screen, and you grab an adjusta- 
ble loudspeaker dangling from a length of wire on a nearby 
stake. This speaker is no bigger than half a cigar box; you 
merely hang it inside your car. Once you have cut your lights, 
regulated your heat or your ventilation, opened or closed your 
windows depending on the weather (in case of a slight rain, 
you use a few strokes of the windshield wiper to help you see 
the screen), you need only enjoy the show without worrying 
about finding a place to park, without hiring a baby-sitter 
{baby’s hammock is in the back of the car), without worrying 
about what the weather will be like after the show, and with- 
out having to rise every time another spectator comes in or 
leaves. That night we saw Viva Zapata and we left our drive- 
in as new and enthusiastic converts. 

Unfortunately, the drive-ins have received a nasty stab in 
the back from the very people you would think would be their 
best allies—the car manufacturers. It seems that the polarized 
windshields of the 1953 models are the sworn enemies of 
Techniculor. Negotiations are under way . . . 

“Dallas is so different,” our young guide was sighing. “You 
have no idea of the importance that we place upon art. Come 
with me; I am going to show you our art classes.” 
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Then she led us into a series of basements which you could 
not really call “cellars.” At this point we were asking ourselves 
if everything was always made of marble in Dallas. 

We expected to find a class of more or less long-haired lads 
grouped around a teacher. Not at all. We discovered squads of 
grandmas in smocks, busily painting, sculpting or colouring 
ceramic plates with the same expression on their faces and the 
same motherly kindness in their eyes which had been evident 
all of their lives while they toiled in their model kitchens over 
the birthday cake recipes from the Ladies Home Journal. 

And why not? In this country, Clemenceau’s sly remark is 
no longer a sly remark: youth really does come with age. Here 
age is the epoch of enterprise—that is, of all the enterprises 
that you were not able to tackle because you had children to 
raise or a living to earn. American roads are criss-crossed by 
retired sexagenarians who sold their houses on the day that 
they paid the last instalment on elaborate house-trailers and 
who now can realize life-long dreams of winters in Florida or 
California. The universities are filled with elderly ladies pre- 
paring theses at an age when, in France, a rerson concentrates 
on knitting rugs, gossiping or eating himself into his grave. 


W. stopped for the night on the Oklahoma border at Vernon, 
a little village sprawled out on both sides of the highway 
which doubled as Main Street. We had few illusions; there 
did not seem to be very much in the way of an evening’s enter- 
tainment at Vernon. But on this particular night, two high 
schools were scheduled to meet in a basketball game to settle 
the county championship. 

Beginning at six-o’clock, Main Street was crawling with boys 
and girls from fifteen to eighteen dressed in cherry satin 
jackets. They had come from a neighbouring town aboard spe- 
cial buses or in cars crammed to the roofs with flag-waving en- 
thusiasts. We saw eight pile out all at once from papa’s 
Cadillac. 

Things were lively enough outside the school gymnasium. 
But inside! We laboriously wedged ourselves into a corner in 
the midst of a vibrating group of locals dressed in violet satin 
(the cherry satins were sitting across the way in accordance 
with an old and prudent tradition). All Vernon was there, 
seated above the waxed floor . . . mothers in veils, fathers in 
boots and ten-gallon hats, waiting for the signal to shout, 
whistle, and insult the referee. As far as we could see, this 
custom corresponded to taking a good purge to cleanse the 
blood at a change of season. 

There was a violet band—brass and percussion sections— 
down on the ground floor. But it was the cherry band up in 
the balcony which touched off a courteous wave of cheering 
when it went into Tiger Rag, evidently a battle song because 
we heard it four times during the evening. The local band 
counter-attacked immediately with a Sousa march. It made no 
difference—we hadn’t come for good music. 

Each team had brought along its own cheer leaders. The 
cheer leader, from what we could see, was a corporal in charge 
of acclamations. There were four little girlsk—no more than 
fifteen years old and adorable enough to be still playing with 
dolls—who took care of this work (“work” is an understate- 
ment) which consisted of provoking, then challenging and 
coordinating the baying of the audience. 

On one side they were dressed in violet and white; on the 
other in white dresses and red neckties. All of them were pink, 
fresh, and appetizing. Down on the court, four on each side, 
they faced their groups and went into an ensemble worthy of 
the Ziegfeld Girls. They seemed to be half dancers and half 
majorettes, jumping in cadence, singing, going to their knees, 
sprawling flat on their faces with astonishing precision, raising 
two fists, one fist, then two fists, to the heavens, then leaping 
backward to form a perfect aerial half-circle for a fraction of 
a second. This well-regulated little ballet immediately drew 
the desired echo from the violet seats (or the cherry ones) 
which tamely yelled, syllable by syllable to the timing of the 
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cheer leaders’ antics, the slogans as old as their schools. When 
one team of these delightful creatures had finished, they 
graciously left the floor to their rivals— who had been glumly 
studying their technique. The other side then went into its 
own act (but not before its predecessors had finished). Not 
only that—each band religiously waited until the enemy had 
finished before loosing its first squawk. 

We noticed that everyone yelled at once only during the 
game itself. But then they made up for lost time. Right across 
from us stood the lad with the big bass drum, but his instru- 
ment had lost its voice. We could watch him flailing away at 
it but not a sound reached us through a din worthy of the Last 
Judgement. 


E VEN when this hysteria attained new heights, the players on 
the court took no notice of it. At every time-out, the cheer 
leaders reappeared, the bands let go in turn and we had the 
relieved feeling that the tempest which had broken loose so 
savagely an instant before was abating. Probably it was only 
because half the crowd was trying to get its breath while the 
other half was attempting to keep in time with the music. As 
for the players, huddled around their leaders, they cast never 
a glance at the girls applauding them with such ostentatious 
adoration. The gods of the court were all contempt and su- 
periority. 

When the game finally ended—final score, 60-59, on a home 
team basket sunk during the last five seconds of play (use 
your own imagination) —everything seemed to crumble around 
us. Whistles, yells, a thunderous rumble of feet on wooden 
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floors. In the general enthusiasm, every man in the band 
pulled the loudest possible noise out of his instrument, paying 
absolutely no attention to his music. The entire school invaded 
the court and, in the middle of this howling mob, we could 
see the winners and their coach riding on a raft of shoulders 
with shapeless clusters alongside trying to shake their hands 
or touch their uniforms. Hats flew into the air and whirled past 
each other on spinning trajectories. All around us, the yelling 
went on indefatigably. We could see little cherry spots—the 
losers—drowned in the crowd, their heads bowed, and little 
cherry girls at their sides vainly trying to console them (the 
players continued to pay no attention to the girls). Three of 
them were crying like young calves and, finally, we saw a 
seventeen-year-old’s baby face (planted on a six-foot body) 
shed tears on the sympathetic shoulder of a tiny cherry girl 
who had never hoped for such bounty and whose face was 
shining behind its tears. 

In one corner, with great dignity, the four cherry cheer lead- 
ers were sobbing hopelessly. In cadence. 

We have watched some great sports events. We saw Jesse 
Owens and Lovelock race in the Berlin Olympics. We watched 
an Argentina-Brazil football match which lasted five hours and 
included two charges by mounted police to clear the playing 
field. We’ve watched Coppi break away from the pack in the 
Tour de France bicycle race. And we've seen our share of 
Grand Prix races at the Longchamps track. 

But in our memory, this unimportant little basketball game 
in a Texas village will stand alongside all the others. That 
night, we were truly sorry that we were to miss the American 
baseball season. 


The Santa Fe trail—We try to enter the forbidden City—The 
first skyscraper—The least deserted desert in the world— 
The silver music of Las Vegas. 


islands of earth, big brown “tables” rising out of the 

plain and covered with chrome-yellow grass and spiny 
plants. These were the mesas of Far West literature (we can 
only translate the word as “tables”). Often, in the midst of this 
grim mountain landscape, we thought we had been trans- 
planted to one of the countless corners of wasteland in Spain 
or even to southern Morocco. 

The plateau country south of the Rockies, scarred by 
cataclysmic canyons, is a setting for a film, not real life. 
We were unable to drive for five minutes at a stretch with- 
out recognizing the boulder behind which a Sioux lurked, 
ready to leap at the throat of the first ranger available, 
or without crossing a rocky little gorge made to measure for a 
movie ambush. Another America was appearing before our 
eyes, a brawling, youthful America brutally demanding its 
rights, an America whose geological and meteorological furies 
made it as dramatic as a Peru or a Brazil. 


Orn across the frontier of New Mexico, we saw our first 


To only products of New Mexico worth mentioning are 
sheep and the atomic bomb. After a few miles, we were not 
at all surprised at the fact that this enormous territory con- 
tains only 680,000 inhabitants, scarcely the population of a 
big provincial city. Of these American citizens, 60,000 are 
Italian and 150,000 others speak Spanish. As we were reading 
the posters outside the Tucumcari post office—those matter-of- 
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fact little statements in which the government announces, side 
by side, that it is looking for a $65-a-week clerk for the Post 
Office Department and an escaped felon for the FBI—we were 
astonished to see that they were written in English and Span- 
ish. New Mexico is the only officially bi-lingual state of the 
Union. Its constitution (also written in two languages) guar- 
antees that all legal notices shall be posted in English and 
Spanish, that there will always be an interpreter in every 
courthouse, and so on. 

On our way out of Tucumcari, we could see that the tradi- 
tional farewell sign was painted in the red and yellow colours 
of Castille and bore this phrase: “Adios, Come again.” 


. Fe draws a good deal of glory from the fact that it 
was founded in 1609. It is as rich in history as any other capi- 
tal of the New World. Its Palacia Real is sober, bare and 
stamped by the infallible certainty of Spanish taste with the 
same velvet colour of sun-gilded flesh that dominates the en- 
tire state. It was the residence of a hundred governors and 
captain-generals. 

Your heart is immediately touched by the beauty of these 
twisting streets, bordered by houses built of sun-dried brick 
with heavy, windowless walls and noble Mexican homes with 
arcades. Above the ochre walls, you can see the green lace- 
work of tamarisks. Everything in this country is intended to be 
burnt by the sun and, that day, the sun was faithfully on duty 
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in an Indian blue sky. But a black chill, the cold of the high 
plateaus, was biting at our chests. 

The atmosphere of Santa Fe is amazing. It is a half Indian 
village and half Far West. It is all too obvious that everything 
was created with the tourist in mind . . . the drugstores, the 
saloons, and the hordes of curio shops displaying identical 
samples of pottery, jewelry, cloth ard mass-produced Indian 
idols. When we were in Santa Fe, there were no tourists (it 
wasn’t the season). The town had been returned to its true 
owners—big men in tall hats and Indians wearing long, stiff 
black braids. Even the women (the white women) parading 
in black slacks could not destroy Santa Fe’s resemblance to 
our own blessed St. Tropez on the French Riviera after the 
campers and the hotel guests pack up in August. 

Santa Fe is only a few steps from the Indian village of Taos, 
described by D. H. Lawrence, which has become a favourite 
lair of writers, painters and esthetes. There, thanks to the cen- 
turies which had fled by, the founders of the Taos colony 
were struck by the revelation of hand-woven Indian cloth and 
the handsome objects made by Indian craftsmen. Today, they 
live in Taos to reacquire a taste for simplicity, for quality, and 
for the eternal value of “wasted’ time. 


Tae have their studios on Canyon Road, an Indian mixture 
of Chelsea, Greenwich Village and Montparnasse in the good 
old days. They are a rather hermetically-sealed little set—they 
do not proselytize—and their gods are Henry Miller and Tru- 
man Capote. They stand out in such contrast to the rest of the 
United States that we were at the point of asking ourselves if 
the government had not decided to kill two birds with one 
stone and house two races on the way to extinction in the same 
reservation. 

An Indian story, gleaned at a bar in La Fronde and new to 
French ears at any rate. An Alamogordo Indian had been car- 
rying on a long courtship with a maiden from a nearby 
village, proclaiming his love with smoke signals. Then came 
the day of the first atomic explosions. 

“Damn!” said the Indian, “I wish I had said that!” 

We were only a short distance from Los Alamos. Without 
any hope of entering the forbidden city—we had shrunk before 
the imposing mountain of required formalities—we still de- 
cided to drive to the birthplace of the atomic bomb. The new 
road leading to this sanctuary of atomic energy is not even 
marked on maps. But there was no way of missing it; it was 
the only road running across the flank of a mountain through 
a wilderness of pine forests and red rocks. 

After an hour of driving, Los Alamos announced its pres- 
ence with pipe-lines, enormous water and gasoline storage 
tanks, and carefully fenced-in villages of aluminum. Some 
houses were nothing more than converted car trailers. All this 
was brand new and completely empty, as though it had been 
kept ready for instantaneous mobilization. 

The road climbed up higher and higher from the bottom 
of the Rio Grande Valley like a medieval path leading to the 
feudal fortress. We had always imagined that Los Alamos was 
planted in the middle of a sort of Sahara (we don’t know 
why), but we found it has an altitude of some 7,000 feet in 
the heart of the Rockies. Suddenly, the road ended in a small 
plateau which dropped off almost vertically to the right into 
a dizzy slope strewn by boulders. Ahead of us, a building 
with six gates for cars barred the way. There was no denying 
that the high metal walls, the fences, the searchlights glaring 
at night over every square inch of this barred border, and the 
machine-gun towers were all too reminiscent of a concentra- 
tion camp. Inside the wall, facing the car gates, two tanks had 
aimed their turret guns to cover the entrance. 

We immediately encountered a representative of the atomic 
police, wearing a grey-blue uniform with the initials “AEC” 
and a Boy-Scout hat. His main task seemed to be to turn back, 
as politely as possible, all the curiosity seekers who had got 
this far. Were we on official business? Did we have an au- 
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thorization from Washington? Was there anyone in Los 
Alamos who could take responsibility for us? Did we have 
any relatives? No? “Too bad, folks.” 

Los Alamos is the one spot in the United States where a 
journalist’s credentials create an unfavorable impression. 


5... crestfallen, we dropped down the mountain on the same 
road until we came to a fork. There we found another moun- 
tain road which led past dozens of miles of barbed wire. 
Every so often, there was a gap in the wall and we could just 
see a road leading to the town. But these gaps were carefully 
guarded and blocked off by draw-bridges made of rails (they 
only had to be lifted up to form tank traps). Then we took a 
detour which led us even higher and, suddenly, we found 
ourselves looking down upon the impregnable city of the atom, 
nestled in its amphitheatre of mountains. Aluminum seemed to 
dominate the entire town. It was present in big sheds, in fac- 
tories, in immense tanks and in pre-fabricated houses carefully 
scattered by architects haunted by nightmares of aerial bom- 
bardment. At any rate, only a citizen of long standing could 
have been capable of distinguishing a laboratory from the 
kindergarten for children of atomic technicians. We took a 
souvenir photograph and our consciences weighed heavily 
upon us. It certainly must have been forbidden. 


Thins (1,800 inhabitants) proudly claims to be the site of the 
first skyscraper in North America, a structure that dates back, 
so it seems, to 900 a. p. when it was built by the Pueblo In- 
dians. This ancestor of Rocketeller Centre is an amazing cita- 
del of yellow adobe, with each of its five floors stepped back 
and accessible only by primitive ladders. The structure faces 
the valley termed by Lawrence, the most celebrated of all 
Taos’ citizens, as the most beautiful in the world (this seemed 
to be a shade too lyrical). 

The Indians plodding by us still held their ancestral land 
by virtue of property titles granted them by the kings of 
Spain. There are 16,000 of these Pueblos, scattered into small 
communities and speaking twenty-one dialects (they use 
Spanish as a lingua franca). They are rather miserable crea- 
tures when compared to the triumphantly flourishing Amer- 
ican Negro. 

Every year, each village elects a chief who watches over 
its spiritual affairs and a “governor” who is responsible for the 
tribe’s material activities. We did not have to wait long to 
learn the nature of these activities. The “governor,” un- 
ashamedly wearing the face of a scornful swindler, extorted 
fifty cents (three shillings) from us merely to pay for the 
right to be there. The right to take photographs cost another 
dollar. Then he stayed planted on the spot, waiting to see 
what we would do next. 

We fled. 


es in Taos, we made a long detour two hours 
later to try the same experiment again, but this time in a little 
village which had never known D. H. Lawrence. Without 
even looking for local colour. we landed in the middle of a 
big square where the strangest of ceremonies was taking 
place. 

There were nine youths, their faces painted red and white, 
and wearing collars of leaves around their necks. In one hand, 
they clutched pine branches and, in the other, pieces of flint. 
Feathers were stuck into their black hair, fox pelts flapped at 
their hips, and their waists and ankles were girded by bells 
and shells. Elbow to elbow, they were dancing frantically 
without budging from their tracks, taking directions from 
some sort of ballet-master or master of ceremonies standing 
in front of them. Under their feathers and leaves, they were 
wearing white shirts and trousers, and moccasins of white 
leather with silver buttons. All around the square, far from 
the dancers, men in blue jeans, wrapped in checked green 
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STANFORD UNIVERSITY: 
LEARNING TO LIVE, NOT LIVING TO LEARN 


a 


THE CAMPUS, so vital a part of most American universities, is almost unknown in Europe. In place of 
the Stanford campus of more than 12,000 acres with gardens, lawns, palm groves and golf courses, 
students at the Sorbonne, for example, adopt the cafés of the Latin Quarter and the Luxembourg 
Gardens, a nearby park. American undergraduates, seldom left to their own resources as they are in 
France, strike French travellers as citizens of a self-contained community which they themselves play an 
important role in administering. Another feature of university life peculiar to the United States: it is 
on campus that students make the “contacts” which will last all their business and social lives. 











ALCOHOL IS TABOO in all forms on the Stanford campus, pact of the paternal attitude of universities in the United States which has 
no counterport in Evrope—French universities have almost no interest in what their students do except where exams are concerned. 
However, a Frenchman quickly notices that this restriction places a premium on off-campus taverns, above, where students and co-eds 
can sample a friendly glass (or paper cup) together. This ceremony is part of the elabcrate dating rites of the American student species. 





STANFORD’S VARIED CURRICULUM made the authors 
wonder if depth had not been sacrificed for breadth. A 
student can learn almost anything there, from atomic 
physics (like the girl above) to oil prospecting. A Stanford 
official explained: ‘We're perfectly content if a student be- 
comes a farmer. As a student, he wouldn’t be the equal of 
yours. But, as a farmer, that’s another story.” 


ATTENDANCE IS COMPULSORY at Stanford, unlike in France, but these students 
are free to pick and choose among most subjects after their freshman year. The 
university's benevolent control tapers off in classrooms where American students are 
permitted to do the unheard-of: to ask questions, interrupt professors and even con- 
tradict them. And, at Stanford, this goes to the point where students take examina- 
tions without proctors. Cynical Europeans are flabbergasted by the honour system. 








SELF-HELP STUDENTS working their way through college are a rarity in 
Europe, where social barriers prevent a student from being a dishwasher 
one minute and an intellectual the next. At Stanford, the authors watched 
students doing everything from answering alarms with the campus fire 
department, above, 10 waiting on tables, below, while co-eds stretched 
their budgets by working as secretaries or as baby-sitters. Stanford's 
$600-a-year (£200) tuition fee is high by European standards but the uni- 
versity grants students credit, under certain conditions, to enable them to 
pay back their fees after graduation. It could only happen in America. 





A BREAK BETWEEN CLASSES ‘sends students overflowing onto Stanford’s campus 
for a smoke, and provides an unbelievable picture for a European when he is 
told that the cars in the background belong to the students. In Paris the student 
rides to classes on a bicycle; if he’s rich he might have a motor scooter. 


COMFORTABLE LOUNGES and well-equipped dormitories contrast sharply with 
the student’s garret, a grim feature of university life in France. Dormitory 
rooms, though modest to Americans, are often worthy of luxurious hotels abroad. 
The Gossets’ reaction: ‘‘Stanford’s dormitories left us with a furious desire to 
dynamite the student hotels of Paris with their stench of onions and cabbage.” 














and blue blankets, were leaning against walls. Women wear- 
ing long tresses and silk skirts were gazing silently and 
gravely at the scene. 

Struck by the strangeness of this spectacle, we had stopped 
our car before reaching the square. Less than two minutes 
went by before a man, whom we thought the “governor,” had 
been alerted. He ran towards us and, fuming, we dipped our 
hands into our pockets. 

But, this time, there was no question of money. Brandish- 
ing his fists, the gentleman was cursing us with surprising 
violence. While Pierre slowly backed up the car—so that he 
could catch a last glimpse of the show—the man followed us, 
his belly against our radiator, all the way to the end of the 
square (probably the limit of his domain), and cursed us 
once more, his eyes bright with hate. What we had assumed 
to be a little show for tourists actually was a rite probably 
intended for the gods of rain or the spirits of maize... 


Arun Albuquerque, we ran into the desert again, but this 
desert requires explanation. Basing our ideas on past experi- 
ences in the Sahara and elsewhere, we had let our imagina- 
tion run wild. First of all, the American desert (at least, all 
that we saw of it that day), is entirely fenced in by barbed 
wire. If anyone happened to lose himself in this desert, he 
would have no way of getting out. You might reply that there 
is no good reason why anyone should lose himself in a desert 
but, in this case, there are hundreds. Who wouldn’t want to 
bury his head in the sand and flee from thousands of adver- 
tising billboards, dozens of service stations, coffee shops and 
trading posts, displaying zoos of living animals, and mu- 
seums with stuffed creatures and old bones—lizards, assorted 
skulls, eagles, fossils, coyotes and rattlers. The great American 
desert is a long parade of dusty bric-a-brac. 

Not that the billboards don’t arouse your expectations at 
first. “Last Chance Gas Station—2 miles.” We were already 
feeling much more at ease. It looked as though we were go- 
ing to lose our last chance to drink a bottle of cold pop, to 
see a boy-faced donkey, to eat a delicious Borden’s ice cream, 
to see a two-headed calf and, for one and the same price, to 
admire the rattler that killed Gladys Wiley and to watch a 
genuine Navajo dance (show every half-hour). 

After the gas station, however, an even more intrepid 
garage man offered us another last chance to fill our tank— 
the last chance until his competitor two miles down the road, 
of course. From last chance to last chance, we made our way 
to civilization with an “ooph” of relief at having placed this 
desert behind us (but not for the reasons we would have 
imagined in France). 

The American desert is certainly the only one in the entire 
world where it is impossible not to have a human being in 
sight at any time. Several times, we tried to stop to satisfy 
certain honourable needs, but rather personal ones. Every 
time we did, a motorist coming from one direction or an- 
other pulled up alongside our car. “Was there anything we 
needed?” Yes—a minute of solitude. There was no point in 
asking him—he obviously had no more in stock than we did. 
When we stopped for the night, we learned that here, as well 
as in Texas, it is a criminal offense not to stop and offer your 
help to a motorist in trouble. 


Pcinus is certainly the world’s richest region in terms of 
natural wonders. The most famous of all is the Grand Canyon 
—nothing like it can be found anywhere else on our planet. In 
some places, this colossal geological fault is eighteen miles 
wide and more than a mile deep (its press agents claim, 
among other things, that it is “the place in the United States 
where a man can spit the longest in a straight line”). All by 
itself, it would be a tourist bonanza for any country. But 
Arizona has twenty other canyons, including Dinosaur Canyon 
with 300 footprints encrusted in stone of monsters 40 million 
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years old. It has its Petrified Forest, its Painted Desert and 
100 more masterpieces, one more beautiful than the other. 
There is always talk of transforming this state, from its frozen 
mountains in the north to its tropical valleys with their giant 
cacti in the south, into one vast national park. 

Except for Phoenix and Tucson, both in the south, there 
is not a single town of more than 10,000 inhabitants in fabu- 
lous Arizona, abandoned by life for 40 million years before it 
was resurrected at the end of the last century. It passed from 
the dinosaur to the railway with no transition whatsoever. 
Pre-historic times and the era of the Far West are super- 
imposed here without anyone taking notice. Remember, the 
first white child ever born in Arizona is still alive at Tucson. 
He is eighty years old. 

The Painted Desert. An immense landscape, pink, red, 
beige, sulphurous, ochre, purple, orange and green all at once. 
The sun’s rays danced gleefully on mesas as flat as billiard 
tables, their sides scarred by erosion. This desert was both 
grandiose and disappointing. It was too far away—we wanted 
to touch it with our fingers. We were like children crying 
beeause they cannot play with the rainbow. Fortunately, we 
still had the Grand Canyon before us and we knew that we 
could go down it on muleback. That would enable us to catch 
up. 
A little further, we blinked our eyes at what appeared to 
be a customs post, but it was only the gate to the Petrified 
Forest. A trooper took our fifty cents, informed us that it 
was forbidden to pick up the least little pebble and then 
advised us not to waste any time. At sunset, he said, the 
gates would close. 

We went our way, one eye on our watches and the other on 
the baleful landscape where great fallen tree trunks had been 
changed to stone. Here, it was difficult to escape the impres- 
sion of some tremendous malediction—and also the uneasy 
sensation that, from out of this crushing silence going back to 
the infinity of time, a plesiosaurus might step out at any 
instant and bar the way. He certainly would have been much 
more at home there than we were. 


Tx prosperity of Las Vegas, like that of all Nevada (“Wel- 


come to the State Without Debts or Taxes”), is based solely | 


upon divorce and gambling. Of the two, divorce is only a 
way of corralling six-week guests who might be able to 
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chews 


escape their wives or husbands, but never the gambling table. | 
No one escapes gambling in Las Vegas—there is nothing to | 
do but gamble. This city was built for gambling and by | 


gambling. There is not a single shop or public place of any 
kind which does not have, as a sideline, one of those slot 
machines into which you mechanically pour the change that 
you had received after buying a jar of aspirin from the drug- 
gist or a blouse at the five-and-ten-cent store or a newspaper 
from a cigar store. There is not a cash register in town without 
its one-armed bandit. You can even find slot machines in 
doctors’ waiting-rooms. 

The only places in Las Vegas where slot machines have not 
found their way are the churches, where old-fashioned col- 
lection boxes still hold sway. We must say that the latter are 
not nearly as successful. 


, is a unique, obsessing noise which hangs over Las 
Vegas and there is nothing like it in the world. It is the 
tinkling of silver dollars as passers-by jingle their pockets. 
The state of Nevada has kept them in circulation and it was 
a wise move. They are handy for gambling and extremely flat- 
tering in the hands of the man who has cleaned up. After a 
certain length of time and without thinking, you find it im- 
possible not to try your luck with a fistful of dollars weighing 
you down. You can hear the silver eagles tinkling everywhere 
in the street, in the shops, in the bars and in the restaurants. 
It is the voice of Las Vegas. 
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CHAPTER VI 


We arrive in Wonderland—The ugliest city in the world— 
San Francisco’s sex appeal—Chicago: super-Geneva and 
super-slum—The man who pushed “Jet” through the cir- 
culation barrier — Pittsburgh gets a face-lift—A journey back- 


wards through time. 


for the first time in his life without a sudden shock. 

We were no different. California gripped us in the pits 
of our stomachs . . . and every American must have the 
same sensation. For California is the realization of the great 
American dream. And it is the terminus of the dream: the 
Promised Land, the land of Canaan, Wonderland. 

This is the state with the most planes and the thickest milk 
shakes of any in the Union. It has the most cars and the 
greatest number of religious sects. It has the most gold and 
the most charlatans. It has the most students. It has Los 
Angeles, the world’s film capital. It has the biggest city (in 
area) in the world, again Los Angeles, which also happens to 
be the world’s ugliest. It has the richest county in the United 
States (still Los Angeles), not because of the movies, but 
because of citrus fruit. 

California holds the two altitude records of the United 
States: the lowest, 280 feet below sea level, at Death Valley, 
and the highest, Mount Whitney, 14,496 feet (they are 
separated by a distance of about sixty miles). It has every 
climate under the sun, although its inhabitants swear that it 
has only two: good weather and better weather. It has every 
species of animal and every type of plant. California is 
sophisticated, religious and eccentric, and lives in the bliss 
of a year-round spring. Its oranges bring in more money than 
all the gold ever extracted from its mines during their best 
years. But cotton brings in more than oranges, oil more than 
cotton, and industry more than oil. 

California possesses the most civilized, the most refined, 
the most cultivated and the most Mediterranean city of the 
United States. This is San Francisco, on the shores of a 
bay whose existence was not even known to the civilized 
world 200 years ago. 

California is an eternal challenge to immigration and im- 
migration has never been stronger. Starlets lured by Holly- 
wood and students by universities, farmers out of The Grapes 
of Wrath fleeing the dust storms and the tornadoes of the 
Middle West, sun-worshippers, factory hands drawn by high 
pay in the aircraft industry, intellectuals looking for a 
good climate (except for Santa Fe and Greenwich Village, 
California is probably the nearest thing to an intellectual 
and artistic centre in the United States) and, most of all, 
retired couples seeking a blue sky. California is the “oldest” 
state in the Union. The average age of the inhabitants of 
New Mexico is twenty-three (the nationwide figure is 
twenty-nine), but the average is thirty-three here on the shores 
of the Pacific. 

This state considers itself Californian first, then American 
(Texas thinks the same way, but for different reasons). 
California’s patriotism is probably the result of its economic 
independence. But, as in the case of Texas, everything is 
more American here than anywhere else, almost to the point 
of caricature. 

And this is the state of tennis champions, of the biggest 
university in the world, of the highest number of traffic acci- 
dents and of the oldest living matter (its sequoia trees). 
Naturally, it is also the state of petroleum . . . but we would 


N°’ man can see the word California on the side of a road 
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have saved space by listing what California is not (or does 
not have). 

Well, here we are. In California, you can’t go any farther 
west. This, as the Americans say with a trace of melancholy, 
is the end of the rainbow. 


= first California sign we saw told us that we were at the 
threshold of the Land of Sunshine (California rain, we knew, 
is “liquid sunshine”). The sign had been planted in the middle 
of the Mohave Desert against a setting of cacti as big as wil- 
lows, but with its feet drenched in dirty snow. The weather 
was awful. We found five cars snowed under in Cajun Pass, 
abandoned two days previously by their owners. We know 
very well that we should not be writing this . . . but we do 
think that it should be called to the attention of local cham- 
bers of commerce. 

Complaining bitterly, we pulled up at a service station out- 
side San Bernardino. A mechanic, who had spotted our Kan- 
sas license plate, came running up to the car: 

“Imagine coming such a long way to run into cold weather 
like this. I sure feel ashamed.” 

And he repeated his apologies after he had filled the tank. 

Two hours later, the sun had swept everything away. But 
that was not the only reason why we found Riverside charm- 
ing. Riverside is buried under tall palm trees, royal palms, 
whose dried leaves are never cut away. When the wind blows, 
as it did that day, the leaves drop to the road with a snapping 
noise. A garland of tender-green pepper plants was stretched 
on both sides of the avenue, poinsettias turned the gardens 
crimson, and tamarisks were ready to bud amidst bougain- 
villea and lofty eucalyptuses sheltering houses from the sun. 
The city seemed to be drowned in an immense orange grove. 
Among those gay trees with their fruit hanging in Venetian 
lanterns, there was contrasting sombre green of avocado trees 
with varnished leaves. Under the trees, in each orange grove, 
were scattered small oil stoves for emergency duty on rare 
frosty nights. 

As a triumphantly beautiful backdrop the blue mountains 
under the sun were covered with snow (as they are in Mar- 


rakech). 


he two days of easy. driving, we made our way up from 
Lower California to Los Angeles. A curious error: we had 
imagined this country as another French Riviera, but, in this 
region, it was flat, almost barren, and without any coves or 
creeks. The Pacific is a sea that often turns grey, but we knew 
that already. However, we never lost the feeling that all the 
vegetation here had been brought in by the hand of man. 
Nothing seemed to be able to grow naturally. With certain 
exceptions—La Jolla, a tiny jewel for millionaires, and Laguna, 
a Riviera village that had put on weight—all this coast, under 
its perfect climate, was sown with wooden shacks, cabins and 
frame houses, none very attractive. There was a fearsome 
number of trailer camps, and the trailers had taken root. We 
stopped and strolled around one of these aluminum monsters 
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hooked up to a town’s water, gas, sewage and electrical lines. 
Bristling a television antenna from its roof, it was surrounded 
by a small garden of rose-bushes and flanked by a lean-to 
shelter for garden tools and a small canopied terrace. Noticing 
our interest in his home, the owner, a big, heavy-set man in 
a loose deep-purple shirt, brimming over with good humour, 
drew up to the door of our car. 

“Heh, just think,” he said, “used to be a time when if a 
man wanted to go live someplace else, he had to call a 
moving truck!” 

It was obviously a well-tested sample of wit and the gentle- 
man was patiently awaiting our appreciation. 

“You'll see,” Lew E—— had told us, “you'll see. . . Cali- 
fornia’s full of good-for-nothings who pile everything they 
have into a car and try their luck out there without a cent 
to their names. Or else you'll see old people retired and living 
miserably. Their only consolation is that they're hard up in 
the sunshine.” 

But Lew’s opinion was that of the American who never 
wanted to go to California—or has never been able to get 
there. All this reminded us of a lovers’ quarrel—and not a 
very loving one. 

There is no point in mincing words about the scenery atter 
Seal Beach—it was dejectedly disgraceful. On both sides of 
the road, even running down to the beach, stood hundreds, if 
not thousands, of oil wells on parade, still wearing old wooden 
derricks that no one had bethered to take away after the 
drilling had been completed. Underneath these rickety towers, 
pumps were working away—huge industrial insects . . . pray- 
ing mantises raising and lowering their heads with the in- 
tensity of maniacs. There is nothing at all impressive about an 
oil well once it is in use. But what is impressive is to see an 
oil well every ten yards for miles at a stretch. 

Long Beach is at one end of Los Angeles and Santa Monica 
is at the other. We left the former with the announced inten- 
tion of moving into a hotel in the latter somewhat before noon. 
We had seen cities with endless suburbs in our travels—but 
it was still the first time in our lives that we took the road at 
9 a.M. on the southern end of a town and did not reach 
the northern border before 5:30 in the afternoon, having 
taken scarcely enough time to eat a sandwich and lose our- 
selves in the centre. 

With a metropolitan district of 451 square miles, Los 
Angeles is the world’s biggest city in area. But—and this the 
Chamber of Commerce never mentions in its leaflets—it is also 
the most incoherent, the most depressing, the most monstrous 
and the most ugly. 

H. L. Mencken had called it “nineteen suburbs looking for 
a metropolis.” This was no exaggeration. You can wander for 
days through this urban goulash, travelling from factory belts 
to garbage dumps, from dirty brick neighbourhoods to empty 
lots, all ending in more blocks of buildings with no hope of 
becoming part of a city. None of this is verminous or miser- 
able. Poverty does not even make an appearance. It is just 
simply and despairingly ugly with no hope of redemption. 


Los Angeles may not be very photogenic, but its statistics are 
eloquent. In 1890, 50,000 inhabitants; in 1900, 102,000: in 
1910, 319,000; in 1920, 576,000; in 1930, 1,238,000; in 
1940, 1,504,000 and in 1950, 2,000,000 (of course, this does 
not include the big suburbs such as Pasadena). The same 
story can be told for all California. Its population has gone up 
53 per cent within ten years. 


O uR professional consciences in our knapsacks, we set out 
in search of Hollywood. Of course, nothing would have been 
simpler than to have mingled with one of those organized 
tours which takes you by bus from studio to studio and which, 
for a few dollars (a barker included), leaves you panting at 
the end of a day’s pilgrimage. Nothing would have been more 
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sensible. We also could have invested a dollar with one of 
the hucksters doing business on the street towards the pur- 
chase of a “confidential” list of the addresses of 200 movie 
stars. Instead, we preferred to wander wherever our fancy 
took us. 

We had decided to discover Hollywood wandering. The 
truth is that, no matter how large it may loom from Europe, 
Hollywood does not. exist. Mind you, we are not denying 
the evidence of geography. But Hollywood, an outgrowth of 
Los Angeles among so many others, is neither the section nor 
the city nor the Mecca that it pretends to be. It is a decoy—a 
decoy that takes good care of itself, to be sure. Just to make 
certain that no one misses it, Hollywood has plastered its 
name in letters four yards high across the mountain at its 
back. But the big studios are elsewhere: Warner Brothers, 
Walt Disney and Columbia are at Burbank, for example, and 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer and RKO are at Culver City. The only 
studios flourishing here—and there is one on every street 
corner—are little fellows trying to ride the tail of the television 
boom. Besides, Hollywood—this Hollywood which has made 
the face of the United States familiar to hundreds of millions 
and which has breathed immortal life into the average Ameri- 
can, the Irish cop and the corner drugstore—is completely in 
the hands of small people with small ideas. 

Go anywhere. Go to Hollywood Boulevard with its famous 
Chinese Theatre (famous mainly because of its treasure of 
stars’ footprints in cement), or to Laurel Canyon or to Olive 
Street. You may find Gallic snobbery with dance-halls called 
“La Madelon” or pocket-sized shops named “La Grande 
Maison de blanc” or bars named Jimmy’s or Johnny’s as they 
are everywhere else in the world or antique shops named 
Trouville, Normandy, St. Denis or Marseilles as they are 
nowhere else in the world. But go anywhere and you will find 
that Hollywood has been entirely sub-let to charlatans and 
parasites preying on the strange population of filmland 
(whose members live elsewhere and appear here apparently 
only to pay their tithes to these commercial high-binders). 


} L——, whom we had finally succeeded in running down 
after a three-day chase, invited us for a milk-shake (because 
of his ulcers) at Schwab’s Drugstore, the drugstore of the 
stars, on Sunset Boulevard. The boulevard, by the way, is so 
named because the sun sets on its axis. It does the same thing 
through the Arc de Triomphe in Paris, but only once a year 
instead of every day (things are better run in America). 

John L—— was one of those numerous authors whom 
Hollywood hires at great expense after they achieve a meas- 
ure of literary fame. They are then baptised scenario 
writers, given a desk in one corner of a studio with their 
name on the door, and forgotten. Very few stand up to 
this treatment; most of them, it seems, leave after three 
months, slamming the door behind them and taking their 
disdained talent elsewhere. 

“Listen,” said John L—— gently, “I was pertectly aware ot 
what I was doing. I didn’t expect anything more from Holly- 
wood than a check at the end of every week. And it always 
comes on time. . .” 

He swallowed a mouthful of malted milk. 

“. . . besides, if I had any illusions about Hollywood, I 
would have lost them completely the first time I stuck my face 
inside a director’s office.” 


pe L—— took us for a long ride over the admirable slopes 
of Beverly Hills, a residential neighbourhood for stars in- 
habited, at that time of day, solely by Japanese gardeners and 
Filipino house-boys. After all that we had seen, we were 
pleasantly surprised by the general good taste, the lack of 
eccentricity and what could almost be called the discretion 
of these houses—the smallest of which must have been worth 
$100,000 ( £30,000). Extravagance is not a sign of great suc- 
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A MIDDLE-WEST TOWN REFLECTS AMERICAN 
PROSPERITY: JEFFERSON, IOWA 


THE TYPICAL AMERICAN TOWN is not, as many Frenchmen 
think, a skyscraper metropolis. When they travel across the coun- 
try they discover that the great wonder of the United States is not 
its skyscrapers and its Broadways—easily imitated everywhere— 
but its transformation of rural life. Jefferson, lowa, population 
4,324, is a more amazing sight than the Empire State Building for 
a European accustomed to stone villages rooted in the soil for 
centuries. Jefferson’s wide, straight streets, rows of identical 
houses, overflowing parking lots and churches of many sects be- 
long to another world. Pictured at left is Lincoln Square, site of 
the town hall and hub of Jefferson’s stores, banks and offices. 


THE MIDDLE WESTERN FARMER is the most difficult of all Amer- 
icans for Europeans to understand, for he bears no resemblance to 
the Old World peasant. Thirty-six-year-old Cecil Barrett, owns a 
435-acre farm five miles from Jefferson, where he lives with his 
wife, Elinor, thirty-three, and their two daughters. On the 

following pages the camera records their way of life. ® 








WHITE AND GREEN PATTERN of Barrett's 
farm, its buildings well laid-out over a 
large area, differs greatly from the stone 
and earth pattern of the European farmers’ 
compact farmyard. Barrett's home is far re- 
moved from his farm buildings (the barn 
and silo are in the foreground, with two 
large machine sheds behind them; the 
house is in the background at left). The 
acreage of a typical lowa farm, between 
170 and 200, is far higher than the Euro- 
pean average. Barrett's is a big farm: he 
has 177 acres in corn, 36 in oats, 74 in hay 
and 36 in pasture. Jefferson is deep in 
lowa‘s corn belt, where hybrid corn yields 
run as high as 80 bushels an acre in a 
good year. 


MILKING BY ELECTRICITY, below, would startle a French peasant, as would the fact that 
many lowa farmers, including Barrett, own four tractors, to say nothing of manure spreaders, 
feed-mixers and even fence-laying machinery. Idle most of the year, these machines would 
be ridiculous gadgets on small European plots—but they enable the typical lowa farmer 
to avoid an expensive payroll and run his huge farm almost single-handed. 
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WOMEN HAVE BENEFITED almost more than men 
trom America’s rural revolution. Mrs. Barrett has 
leisure time to spend on her hobby of working in tin, 
above; she has an electric dishwasher, below, a 
washing machine, an electric stove, a deep freeze 
and many appliances that make her life far dif- 
ferent from that of the farmer’s wife in France. 





A WEEKLY DANCE ot the Jefferson Country Club 
(despite its name, an informal spot where guests 
bring their own suppers) is the Barretts’ one out- 
ing of the week. Despite ultra-modern aids, an 
American farmer works as hard as a European 
peasant and he goes out rarely. Films, main win- 
dow on the outside world in a French village, 
hardly exist for the Barretts, who prefer their tele- 
vision set. In isolated homes, American farmers 
have little village life and devote most of their 
time to their families. Food for thought in Europe: 
a recent poll on “what is your main interest in 
life’ showed three times as many Americans an- 
swering “educating my children’ or “making a 
good home” than “business” or ‘‘success.”’ 


THE AMERICAN FARMER’S HOME, more comfortable than any lordly 
chateau or manor house, is no different from that of a suburban com- 
muter, The Barretts spend their evenings in their music room, either to 
hear talented Margo play the saxophone, left, or to watch television. 
The Barretts have central heating and running water—luxuries in many 
a French village, but taken for granted by every Jefferson farmer. 


THE PERENNIAL SILO, outstanding feature of the American rural 
landscape, has no counterpart in France—the nearest equivalent, in 
looks if not in use, are the towers of fortified castles. The silo enables 
Barrett to store part of his corn harvest and obtain a purchase price 
guaranteed by the government—and destroys part of the European illu- 
sion of America as a land of wide-open free enterprise. Washington- 
supported prices protect American corn growers in much the same way 
that the French government assures peasants a market for beets. 














cess out here—it’s merely a way of succeeding. Besides, the 
most certain sign of success is to move out of Beverly Hills to 
Bel Air or Brentwood . . . or even better, to Pasadena, the 
most beautiful of all Los Angeles’ suburbs and the fief of the 
petroleum aristocracy. 

In these towns, you find the same layers of high society that 
you do in Texas—only they begin one layer lower. Here oil has 
risen to the top. Petroleum magnates (whose fortunes are a 
generation older than in Texas) keep film people—directors, 
actors, producers and successful scenarists who make up the 
middle layer—at arm’s length. To live here, you have to make 
a minimum of $2,500 (£800) a week. Most people make 
$10,000 ( £3,000). 

Finally, at the bottom of the ladder, are the nouveaux 
riches. In recent years, Beverly Hills real estate has not been 
gobbled by producers and stars. No, the new landed aristoc- 
racy is composed of popcorn magnates who, since the war, 
have built fortunes comparable to those amassed by soft 
drink bottlers. The popcorn kings may very well rub shoulders 
with the stars or the oil families in the streets of Beverly Hills 
and Pasadena, but they will never be invited to a home be- 
longing to either of these groups. 

There is no need to know that eight out of ten houses in 
Beverly Hills have their own swimming pools to appreciate 
this fower-garlanded section. Without any statistics, it is easy 
to admire its shaded avenues and its big gardens with close- 
cropped lawns. Beverly Hills seems to be endowed with an 
iron-bound will to achieve peace and quiet (and that tells 
you a good deal). Naturally, there are no studios, but there 
are no golf courses, no night clubs, no stores and no television 
stations as well. You can find all of them a stone’s throw away. 
But not here. 

Beverly Hills is one of the quietest districts of Los Angeles. 
At 10:30 at night, everyone is asleep. If a police patrol finds 
a “non-resident” in one of its streets after dark, it politely 
drives him to a neighbouring district. We were astounded by 
this good behaviour but John L—— answered: 

“A working actor has to get up at six in the morning. An 
actor who isn’t working can’t afford to live in Beverly Hills.” 


O NE thing that we could not afford to miss was a visit to 
Forest Lawn, the optimistic cemetery and the most celebrated 
in California (and therefore in the world, because California 
is indubitably the most necrophilous region in the world). 
Like everyone else, we had believed that Forest Lawn was a 
last resting place for billionaires. Not at all; it seems that it 
is within reach of anyone who has a good life insurance policy. 
At any rate, advertising signs with green or violet back- 
grounds all along the boulevards of Los Angeles told us: “It 
costs no more to be buried at Forest Lawn than anywhere 
else.” And another one: “Your loved ones have a right to 
their rest.” And finally, how could you resist this one, enor- 
mous and to the point: “For a limited time only: reduced 
prices.” 

Through a gate worthy of Versailles, we entered Forest 
Lawn. It was not a cemetery; it was a beautiful, immense 
park overlooking Los Angeles. On the lawns, where only the 
pleasant sound of revolving sprays disturbed the silence, 
discreet head-stones bore nothing but names. You might have 
believed they were scattered there by chance. Often a tomb 
was marked by a faucet destined to feed water to the lawn 
flower-bed growing around it. 

We strolled through the section of Eternal Love and the 
section of Perpetual Faith in this huge garden. It was calm 
and restful; the simplicity of the tombs without any monu- 
ments reminded us of old country cemeteries in France. What 
peace and what calm! Just about everyone has made fun to 
some extent of California cemeteries, but we have no inten- 
tion of joining the chorus. We were able to understand how a 
farsighted Los Angeles businessman, determined not to be 
caught by surprise, might take a stroll here after a day in 
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which the modern world had stacked all its hectic cards 
against him. Here he could enjoy calm, inspect the site (re- 


‘ served) of his own tomb and then return to town, his soul at 


rest and his nerves no longer ajingle after having seen that, 
at Forest Lawn at any rate, eternal rest is not a vain 
promise. . . 


be was with new joy that we went back to the pleasures of an 
American road spinning under our tires, of impromptu stops 
for informal lunches, of ease in human relations, of motels next 
to beaches (even prettier than the ones we had seen else- 
where) and of easy-going strolls among a happy people at 
sunset in the towns where we stopped for the night. It was 
amazing the way we had quickly grown accustomed to the 
thousand little details of material comfort which, along with 
decency in human relations, are the foundations of the pursuit 
of happiness. . . 


Dus no French Riviera. Might as well admit it: there was 
not going to be any French Riviera. But here the country was 
beautiful and very personal. Between gaps in a screen of 
cypresses, we could see a back-country of orange groves and 
then the lush fruit and vegetable gardens of Oxnard—another 
world spinach centre—although we preferred Crystal City and 
its statue of Popeye. , 

Santa Barbara was enchanting and we decided that, some 
day, we were going to live there. A delicious little town 
looking southward on the shores of the Pacific. Balmy, 
decked with flowers, and all of it in Mexican style, erron- 
eously baptised white-washed walls, wrought-iron fences, 
wooden balconies, and round warm-tinted tiles. The streets 
have names out of the past—Laguna, San Isidro, Cafion Per- 
fido—and the hotels have patios in bloom where you can 
stretch out under the shade of palm trees. The old wooden 
jetty, too, is full of charm and in the region of Santa Bar- 
bara the coast is nothing but foliage. For the first time since 
we had arrived in the United States, we saw a large piece of 
real estate, the Ranch Hope Farm, being divided up into 
lots with plenty of space left around each home, a luxury 
not even available to the stars of Beverly Hills. 


Avice Gaviota, we deliberately left the main highway 
for a side road. Everyone had advised us that it was un- 
pleasant and dangerous. It is probably the most beautiful 
road in the United States. Immediately, we plunged into a 
California that we could not have imagined previously, but 
the same California that had won the hearts of the Spanish 
conquerors. 

There were calm valleys, fresh and green with a trim of 
curly oaks, and little mountain meadows which, despite the 
eucalyptuses bordering them, bore resemblance to Switzer- 
land. The fat cattle in the fields belonged to ranches of an- 
other era. We could see them from time to time, well off the 
road—Rancho Santa Ana, Casa del Molino—and they were 
the only signs of civilization for fifty miles around. Not a 
car in sight, not a gasoline pump, not a hot dog stand. Run- 
ning down from the Santa Lucia range, vast meadows, cut 
up by small copses and peopled by grazing herds, dropped 
gently to the shores of the Pacific. 


— San Simeon, the road hung on for dear life. It had 
been carved out of the flank of a mountain in an absolutely 
deserted setting of dramatic splendour. Curves quickly be- 
came hairpin bends. We climbed dizzily through elaborate 
rock-work to heights overlooking abysses, then plunged into 
canyons where we encountered our first 1,000-year-old se- 
quoias. The Pacific was rolling in its immense waves, blue 
and heavy. From one turn to the next, the road was becom- 
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ing more and more savage. Not a house, not a human be- 
ing, not an animal and, of course, not a car. There is a 
super-highway in the interior connecting Los Angeles with 
San Francisco and it is rare that an American motorist who 
knows where he is going, why he is going there and when he 
expects to arrive will not succumb to the temptation of the 
shortest way between two points. Ever since the morning 
on this road, we had not had a straight stretch of more than 
about two hundred yards. 

Our road taught us again how much America is new and 
how much remains to be discovered and exploited. Here, 
man is still a newcomer. 

At Carmel, we returned to civilization. Carmel, just the 
same, does have something of our French Riviera—pines, a 
blue sea, creeks and yellow rocks. The difference is that 
these rocks are a vast marine cemetery sown with commem- 
orative plaques. Dozens of ships have been lost on these 
delightful shores. In our imagination, we had difficulty as- 
sociating a Mediterranean landscape with a Dead Man’s Bay. 

The village, covered with flowers, is a favourite retreat of 
Californian artists and writers. That night, as we took our 
walk, we muttered about the blackness of the streets, a 
rarity in an American town, and then realized that Carmel 
had banished all neon signs. The town does not even allow 
numbers on house doors, It’s no problem for the mail car- 
rier; in Carmel, everyone goes to the post office and gets his 
own mail. 


Dan Francisco If Europeans were a little better in- 
formed, they would react—at least on this question—in the 
same way as Americans; that is, they would dream of San 
Francisco instead of New York. At San Francisco, we found 
the one thing most lacking in the rest of California—fem- 
ininity. San Francisco, is a female city. That is probably 
why the entire United States is in love with her. 

San Francisco immediately offered us everything that had 
been refused by the other cities of America. She probably 
was a shade too generous—she’s more of a true woman than 
she is a true lady. A city profiting from the incomparable 
beauties of its scenery and embracing them can be under- 
stood at a first glance... 

Upon a second glance, you tell yourself that it would have 
required efforts beyond the power of man to make a botch 
of a city lying on this peninsula surrounded by water on 
three sides and enclosing a bay which, in our memories, 
is worthy to be ranked beside those of Rio or Hong Kong 
and far outclasses the marvels of Valparaiso or Naples. 

On third sight, you realize that these very efforts had been 
made. The men who laid out this city did exactly the same 
thing as early town planners everywhere else in the United 
States. They took a piece of paper ruled in squares and 
traced their streets over it without any sign that they had 
given a thought to the shape of the land. The result was un- 
expected: the same method that had produced the banal and 
monotonous elsewhere created extravagance in San Francisco. 

The ten hills dropping off into the calm waters of San 
Francisco Bay had been intended—just ‘ike Tangiers or 
Monte Carlo—for looping avenues, cheating altitude and 
docilely hugging their sides. But in San Francisco, the street 
charges ahead, with the confidence of an American street, 
to come to grips with the mountain. The unsuspecting mo- 
torist suddenly finds he is scaling a 25 or 30 degree slope. All 
he can see is his hood and the sky—until he receives the un- 
pleasant impression that his machine is trying to buck him 
off its back. At the summit, brutally, a landscape of dazzling 
beauty appears furtively in front of his eyes before he dives 
into a sheer drop, jamming his brakes, his teeth and his but- 
tocks for dear life on a down-grade as steep as the climb— 
finishing, sometimes rather idiotically, on the shores of the 
bay. 

San Francisco is a city whose streets leave you weak- 
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kneed whether you travel over them by car or on foot. Best 
of all, take the cable car. Once these streets had been laid 
out on their chalk-lines, someone had to hurry up and invent 
a tram hooked onto an underground cable so that people 
living up on top who had committed the imprudence of go- 
ing down into the city could return home. San Francisco 
would not be San Francisco without its cable cars, open to 
the four winds, their cargoes of passengers gripping two 
parallel benches. On the down-grades, the driver and the 
conductor stop whatever they might be doing and, panting 
as if their lives were at stake, bend over two gigantic brakes, 
much too visible for your peace of mind. At the end of the 
run, grateful passengers help to turn the little car around by 
hand on its turn-table. 

No, no one could imagine San Francisco without the me- 
tallic clacking of the cables down in the channels. Nor with- 
out the sound of the bells which replace the usual orange 
light when traffic signals turn from red to green. After fif- 
teen years of wandering, there are times when we ask our- 
selves if it is not really the sounds of a city which remain in 
your memory longest after all the other landmarks have been 
washed away. 


Ax» there are the bridges. Never has man made such 
masterpieces of metal as these bridges of San Francisco, 
which link the landscape with the shores of the Pacific. 
They, too, had their share of surprises. First of all they were 
red (no one had ever bothered mentioning this to us). They 
receive a coat of red lead 365 days a year (otherwise, one 
end would be rusting before the other had dried). 

Secondly, the Bay Bridge appeared much more striking 
to us than its celebrated younger brother, Golden Gate. It 
might be true that the Golden Gate Bridge, which crosses 
the entrance to San Francisco Bay with a single leap, is more 
impressive to the technician. Even if you're not a technician 
you realize it is a technical masterpiece. But, even though 
the San Francisco-Oakland Bay Bridge had to stop for 
breath by dropping a tower on Yerba Buena Island (Yerba 
Beuna means good grass and it was the original name of San 
Francisco before citizens pulled up all the grass and settied 
on the opposite shore with a vengeance), it is still the long- 
est bridge in the world. 

When we arrived at the other end and fished out 25 cents 
(2 shillings) to pay our toll, we happened to look at the 
mileage counter on the speedometer. It had registered eight 
miles. At 25 cents a head, this bridge will have to be crossed 
on round trips by as many people as there are in the United 
States before it can be paid for. It should not take very long. 
From the approaches to the bridge, you can clearly see little 
planes and helicopters flying below it and ocean liners 
dwarfed ridiculously as they sail under its span. But, once 
you're on the bridge, with three lanes of traffic in each di- 
rection, all you see is the tail light of the car ahead of you 
and, in the rear-view mirror, the pushing muzzle of the car 
on your heels. Trains and trucks use a lower level. It is for- 
bidden to stop on a San Francisco bridge, and running out 
of gas costs $5 (£2), to be paid to the police before you can 
recover your car from the municipal pound. 


te first thing that a foreigner does in San Francisco, once 
he has unpacked his bags, is to climb up to the summit of 
the Mark Hopkins (even faster than he goes up to the top 
of the Empire State Building in New York). And in San 
Francisco, the city of good living, you don’t admire the 
view below you from a wind-lashed terrace. You sit in a 
circular bar, glassed in and illuminated by a light as soft as 
the moon’s. 

In the damp, gentle air of twilight—typical of San Fran- 
cisco weather—the two bridges over the bay stand out sharp- 
ly, the skyscrapers rear up as giant construction toys, and 
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the Pacific slowly becomes a black abyss mottled by silver. 
Then the bay, bursting with life, disappears and, five min- 
utes later, all the city’s lights go on at once, marking out its 
contours before they have had time to vanish. Everything 
scintillates; everything is bewitched. The most hideous of 
walls takes on a tragic aspect under this garland of lamps. 
The entire city turns into a marvelous jewel before your eyes. 

We thought of all the scintillating cities that we had seen 
at night from the air: Alexandria, Lisbon, Bombay and 
Buenos Aires. But only Rio, seen from the Corcovado, had 
stood up under closer inspection before we reached San 
Francisco. 

We probably had lost the notion of time. It was only after 
refilling our glasses three times that we asked for our bill. 
The waiter, consulted in the matter, told us it was an aver- 
age performance. 


Resworanesx, we left the enchanting shores of California. 
We set our course due east, following the old route of the 
Gold Rush (but in the opposite direction) across haughty 
mountains and immense pine forests, skirting the edges of 
abandoned ghost towns at every detour. Then we crossed 
the land of the Mormons and stopped for several days at 
Jefferson, Iowa, a typical Middle Western small town in the 
heart of the United States. 

Then came Illinois and the plains. Chicago loomed out of 
them with stupefying suddenness. It was marvelous, tragic, 
suffocating and overpowering (Chicago always leaves writers 
short of adjectives). Deliberately, we took Chicago from its 
bad side, entering via the back door through Bronzeville, a 
Negro section. We rolled down wide avenues bordered on 
both sides by two-storey brick facades with filth accumulat- 
ing at their feet as if at the base of a comb. We wandered 
for hours trying to reach downtown Chicago. Its skyscrapers 
rose up before us through a screen of countless metal via- 
ducts, but we never succeeded in reaching them. With this 
introduction, we made another attempt the following day— 
and with the same results. For a good half-hour we roamed 
through a wilderness of warehouses and railway tracks just 
underneath the skyscrapers without finding a street to lead 
us back to the main traffic level. Seen from this angle (and 
from a good many others) Chicago has much of the aspect 
of a nightmare. 

And “nightmare” is unfortunately the best one-word de- 
scription of Chicago, second city of the United States and, 
by general consent (with the exception of our own) the 
most typical of American big cities. True, Chicago is big— 
you can’t put 4 million human beings into one place with- 
out making some kind of impression. But it is not the size 
of Chicago which repels a visitor, quite the contrary. It is 
Chicago’s impression of an unfinished city, of chaos behind 
the marvelous Potemkin facade of the lakefront. There are 
few views in the world which can compete with the pano- 
rama of Chicago skyscrapers on the shores of Lake Michigan. 
Until Chicago, when we thought of a city spread out before 
a lake, Geneva or Lausanne on the Lake of Geneva came 
to our minds. The main difference between a Swiss lake and 
Lake Michigan is that Lake Michigan is as big as all of 
Switzerland. 


| beauty of this lakefront is unique in the world. It is a 
series of green parks bisected by eight-lane super-highways 
alternating with skyscrapers, millionaires’ homes, the biggest 
department stores in the world, hotels the size of small cities 
and the lapping grey waters which ennoble this urban land- 
scape by bestowing upon it perspective at no cost what- 
soever. 

Behind this false front—immediately behind it, as close as 
you can get behind a painted stage set—there is the triumph 
of the rusty bed-spring which finally broke through the 
mattress to make its way in the world. Leprous ware- 
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houses, empty lots paved with rubbish, decrepit shacks, 
slums, and one-storey hovels sprawl out over more than 
200 square miles. This is the most majestic tin-can town 
under the sun. : 


Now Chicago does have everything. It has it alternatively 
and in a simultaneously admirable and horrible fashion—and 
it has more of it, perhaps, than any other city in the world. 
It has its Loop, a tiny section of immense stores, office’ 
buildings and pleasure palaces, ringed by the iron band of 
an elevated railway. The EI’ roars overhead on a steel ceil-' 
ing and blacks out the streets. Traffic under its fat steel pil-: 
lars is best described as surrealistic. 

At five in the afternoon, the traffic signals pitilessly chop 
up homeward-bound columns of ants. Merging into one of 
these columns, we decided to storm a rotted wooden stair- 
case leading up to the El’. We paid our fare and then drifted 
with the tide into a train. 

We had hardly travelled 100 yards beyond the Wabash} 
Avenue station in the centre of Chicago, when we had the 
impression that our scenic-railway had been laid down on 
top of an enormous trash can. We kept travelling to the 
end of this sordid landscape for an hour, without ever reach- 
ing it. From our first floor vantage point, we stared indecently 
at shacks of weathered planks and fire escapes with their 
landings clogged by old mattresses, garbage and brooms, 
Whenever a wall happened to be of bricks, the bricks were 
loose in their mortar. The shock of all this was so great that 
a long time went by before we realized that television an- 
tennae waved triumphantly over these slums and that, more 
often than we could have believed possible, we were peek- 
ing at modern bathrooms and refrigerators. 

We left the El’ at no station in particular in just the same 
way that we had boarded it. Downstairs on a newspaper 
stand, two Polish newspapers were displayed beside the 
Chicago Daily News. The neighbourhood was peopled by 





round, shaven heads and the first grocery store we saw was 
selling cakes filled with luridly-coloured cream. And during | 
our entire stroll in this section, we listened in vain for a few | 
words of English. 

In a dozen neighbourhoods of Chicago, you might find 
ten races or nationalities. We had happened to stumble onto 
a Polish quarter—but it would have been just as easy to} 
land among Greeks, Italians, Lithuanians, Hungarians, Irish | 
or Slovaks. Two out of five of Chicago’s inhabitants, it seems, | 
never speak English in their own homes. 


PARI 5 SU mI 


- Art Institute of Chicago, which has never closed its 
doors a single day since 1893, has probably the world’s! 
most beautiful collection of Impressionists. First with joy, 
then with wonder, we walked through galleries filled with| 
dozens of Renoirs, Monets, Manets and Sisleys. We were 
astounded, not that they had been transplanted here, but 
at the way they had so firmly taken root. The scene around 
us resembled the five o'clock rush on the EI’. 

We spent hours in front of these masterpieces in a crowd) 
of elderly ladies, college girls, office workers and students 
paying religious homage to the Picassos. We did not hear a 
single foolish remark. The desire of this crowd to feel, to 
perceive and to understand was almost tangible. 

This average American crowd had left its schools not glut- 
ted with knowledge, but rather tempted by education. We) 
were surrounded by an enormous appetite for learning. And 
anyone who wants to learn in this country has an easier taskt 
than in any other. Europeans have only a small idea of the 
enormous wealth of all these free museums, easily-accessible 
libraries, numerous exhibitions and unbelievably successful 
lectures—the favourite of women’s clubs. 

Across the way from the institute, on the corner of Michi- 
gan Boulevard, we found a plaque which informed us that 
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PATRICK N. O‘CONNELL, a rolling-mill foreman of Pittsburgh, has his European counterpart in 











the great steel regions of Lorraine, the 


Ruhr and Britain’s Black Country. But, as these pictures show, Pat O’Connell, American worker, is economically in a class by himself. 


EASY LONG-TERM CREDIT makes housing much 
less of a problem for Pat O'Connell than for his 
French counterpart. O’Connell, Catholic of Irish 
Origin, bought his home, above, in 1945 for about 
$5,000 (£1,800) and invested another $3,000 
(£1,000) in modernizing it. Though he has eight 
children, its rambling eight rooms provide ample 
space for his family—and at a cost much lower than 
the price of a comfortable house of similar size in 
@ large French city. Unlike a French father with a 
brood this size, right, O’Connell does not receive 
any “family allocation” from his government. 


THE LIFE OF A PITTSBURGH 
WORKER REVEALS THE 
PATTERN OF AMERICAN 
INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY 
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AT HOME AND AT WORK the O’Connells 
live in pleasant surroundings. The class strug- 
gles of industrial Europe never crossed the 
Atlantic. This is how Pat describes his lot: “I’ve 
got my own house, a wonderful wife who 
helps me, eight fine youngsters, a car, money 
in the bank, and a job that | like. What more 
could a man want?” Marxist strife between 
proletariat and capitalist is unheard-of in the 
United States. In one of America’s countless 
polls, people were asked in what class they 
considered themselves. Less than 10 per cent 
answered “‘the working class,” less than 7 per 
cent “the lower class’ and less than 6 per 
cent “the upper class.” The rest—that is, more 
than three-quarters of the population—con- 
sidered themselves “the middle class.’ Labour- 
management conflicts are as frequent as in 
Europe, but strikes are called on specific de- 
mands, not on political issues. Each side ex- 
amines its opponent’s arguments without con- 
sidering him to be in bad faith from the out- 
set. Good working conditions, persgqnal interes? 
by management in employees (left, a poster 
urges workers to have their blood tested) and 
powerful unions have taken Europe's ideolog- 
ical and political tinges out of the American 
labour movement. Communists still control 
many major European unions, especially in 
France and Italy: O’Connell sums them up in 
three words: “Those dirty bums.” He is much 
less interested in politics than a European 
worker. Once he has put his forty hours be- 
hind him for the week, Pat looks after his 
hobbies (left). He and his wife are photogra- 
phy fans and he has installed a workshop in 
his basement. 














RICH MAN’S TOY in France, television has a place of honor in the O'Connell home, 
above. Pat has had his set for three years and will tell you proudly: “I paid it 
off long ago.’ Not many French workers are acceptable instalment-plan risks. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN DREAM < still begins with youngsters selling news- 
papers in the street (an occupaiion reserved in Paris for elderly women) Ray- 
mond, Richard and Reggie O’Cennell, above left, hawk the ‘Post Gazette.” 


MOTHER’S DAY, exploited with slight success in France by a smattering of shop- 
keepers, is a major event in an Americen home. It brought Mrs. O’Connell this 
electric mixer, left, an indispensable aid in running a household for ten people. 


FAMILY OUTINGS present no problem with the O’Connell’s big station wagon, 
below—another everyday American object which would draw respectful envy on 
the Champs Elysées. A similar French family makes their outings by train. 
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the first settlement had been made here in 1814 by a 
Frenchman, Jean-Baptiste du Pont du Sable with Josette la 
Framboise. Before this date, nothing existed on the site of 
what is now Chicago. Then we suddenly realized that the 
reason why Chicago has the air of an unfinished city may 
simply be that it is one. The first white child was born here 
less than 130 years ago. But, in these 130 years, Chicago 
still found the time (we won't say “the money,” because 
that would have been too easy) to offer itself the most beau- 
tiful Renoirs in the world. This is a story which could be 
true anywhere in the United States and, perhaps, it was the 
main reason why America attracted us. 


} os Johnson probably was the image and the perfect il- 
lustration of the “successful businessman.” With a loan of 
$500 (£180) as his only starting capital, he had become 
the editor and publisher of three magazines in less than ten 
years. Each of the three was a complete success with the 
first running a circulation of more than half a million—but, 
at this point, it might be wise to mention that he is not ex- 
actly a stereotype. For John Johnson is a Negro. His three 
magazines are Negro papers. One of them, Ebony, is a fac- 
simile of Life, Tan follows the True Confessions formula and 
Jet uses the minute format of Quick. All three are intended 
solely for Negro audiences and they talk of nothing but Ne- 
groes. In their advertising, the “man of distinction” holding 
a glass of whisky is a Negro, the cigarette girl is a Negro, a 
Negro manufacturer recommends a typewriter and the man 
wearing a big smile behind thé wheel of a new convertible 
is a Negro. 

His office was in a very handsome building on South 
Michigan, Chicago’s main avenue, just on the fringe of the 
business district. Two big Cadillacs at the door, A big lobby 
with thick carpeting, modern armchairs and a hive of young, 
pretty and smiling secretaries (all Negresses, needless to 
say). Paintings on the walls by Portinari, the Brazilian Ne- 
gro artist. As we entered Johnson’s luxurious office, we 
caught ourselves mechanically looking for extravagance. 
There wasn’t. any and, naturally, we immediately kicked 
ourselves. Why should there have been? 


p RS was a big man, rather fair-skinned. wearing a 
thin mustache and speaking with a cultured accent, A typ- 
ical product of a big American Negro university. To say 
that he wore success around him like a halo would be say- 
ing very little. He was success personified, And his success, 
as is always the case, had been achieved by a very simple 
formula: 

“Ten per cent of the population of the United States are 
Negroes. If the newspapers had given Negroes 10 per cent 
of the space in their columns, then Ebony would not exist. 
And, when they do give Negroes that space, Ebony will not 
exist. But pick up the average newspaper. I even find my- 
self doubting that Negroes are born, that they go to school, 
that they play football games, that they marry, that they 
have beauty contests, that they join women’s clubs. Some- 
times I get to the point where I wonder if Negroes 
even exist.” 

He looked at us steadily for a moment, then explained: 

“Tm not talking to you as < Negro, but as a businessman. 
The Negroes are a big group of readers and my papers fill 
a definite need. I had my biggest trouble convincing adver- 
tisers. First of all, they had to be shown that the Negroes 
were a good market for their products—and then I had to 
prove to them that all of their slogans and their campaigns 
which had cost them millions of dollars weren’t worth a 
cent where Negroes were concerned.” 

“How did you convince them?” 

“Oh, when I came up with official statistics proving that 
the average annual income of the American Negro was just 
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a shade higher than the average in Canada, that gave them a 
shock. Even counting women and children and old men and 
the most hard-up sharecropper in the South, the average in- 
come of the American Negro is $100 (£30) per month— 
per head. Well, those statistics gave me $700,000 ( £230,- 
000) worth of advertising in one year, just for Ebony alone. 
It was a good beginning. Then all my advertisers asked me 
to set up a special service to guide them and advise them. 
The tastes, the susceptibilities and the reactions of a Negro 
customer when he sees a product are not the same as those 
of a white man, We ourselves learn something new about 
this every day. Just think of the buying power of 15 million 
Americans! It’s virgin territory. No one’s even touched it un- 
til today .. .” 

“You were talking about different tastes and different re- 
quirements. For example?” 

“It's very simple. The Negro, he only wants the best. 
There’s no point in trying to sell him something of average 
quality because it’s economical. The best, nothing but the 
best. Swift asked us for advice and now they’ve stopped ad- 
vertising low-priced merchandise with us. They concentrate 
on chicken in jelly and the highest-priced Virginia ham in 
their whole line.” 

Suddenly, the long processions of expensive cars in the 
South flashed across our minds. 

“Selling the paper itself wasn’t that simple. We couldn't 
distribute Ebony in the same way as the Saturday Evening 
Post. We had to find the right neighbourhoods, the right 
subway stations and the right newspaper stands. Naturally, 
they weren’t the same ones as the whites’, Well, I won.” 


Wox. That was a word we heard over and over_again that 
afternoon. John Johnson’s conversation never was far from 
the theme of battles won. It drifted slowly onto the subject 
of the Negro and, little by little, the businessman disap- 
peared. Soon, he was talking less and less about financial 
success and more and more about the progress of his race: 
“You never get anything by shoving and by forcing 
things. No one in the world will ever be able to force a white 
girl to marry a Negro. But, the day when the Negro will be 
on the same social, political and economical level as the 
white, then no one in the world will be able to stop her 
either, if she takes it into her head. Our big fight was to get 
the law on our side. Well, we have it. The battle’s won... 
it’s just a matter of patience. Of course, you need plenty of 
it. The United States, as a whole, is a long way from being 
as democratic as Chicago or San Francisco or New York, . .” 
Like all educated Negroes in America, Mr. Johnson used 
the word “democratic” every time that we, as Frenchmen, 
would have said “liberal” or “without racial prejudice.” 
“But things are in motion. Fifteen years ago, I never 
would have dared to dream about moving into the neigh- 
bourhood where I’ve got my home today. What we have to 
do now, we Negroes, is to show that we're intelligent. Take 
this Ebony building where you're sitting. . . well, the land- 
lord had refused to sell it to me at any price. It wasn’t very 
hard to see why. I didn’t take him to court. There’s no law 
in this country that forces a landlord to sell to a man even 
if he doesn’t like the way he parts his hair, I didn’t punch 
him in the mouth. What for? One of my white friends 
bought the building and he sold it to me. And there was no 
law, either, that could have stopped him.” 
John Johnson leaned back behind his lemonwood desk, 
shaking with laughter. 


Aw the old generalizations about Negroes in the United 
States have to be discarded. The situation is changing much 
too rapidly. We asked the editor about social classes among 
Northern Negroes who have “succeeded.” 

“They're not the same as they are for whites. They start 
one step lower down. Among whites, the upper class is 
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business, banks, and big money. The middle class is made 
up of doctors, teachers, intellectuals and salaried people 
with good jobs. Well, this white middle class is our up- 


per class. And the Negro middle class stands at the level © 


of the white workers—it’s the skilled worker who makes 
a good living. 

“There’s no Communism among American Negroes. The 
FBI, at its most pessimistic, has never counted more than 
1,100 Negro Communists in all the states of the Union. 
That’s .005 per cent. Does that convince you?” 


Ware we entered Indiana, we were greeted by the world’s 
biggest steel mill at Gary, near Chicago. This was the begin- 
ning of the traditional fief of American heavy industry but, 
once again, a surprise was in store for us. Indiana, Ohio and 
even Pennsylvania (time was growing short and we crossed 
them, as our friends would have said, like “greased light- 
ning”) turned out to be agricultural states. The world’s big- 
gest concentration of heavy industry clusters around the 
cities and may turn them into smoky islands, but they are 
surrounded by a beautiful countryside of orchards, well- 
groomed farms and roads with a touch of fantasy. 


P irrssurcn, so we had been informed by C——, who was 
born there, was the ugliest and dirtiest city in the United 
States. People living in its smog of cinders and factory smoke 
turn on their lights at ten in the morning. And, whatever 
you do, don’t wear a white shirt in Pittsburgh. 

The trouble was that C—— had not set foot in Pittsburgh 
for five years. Talking with such assurance about a city 
which you have not seen for five years—even if it happens to 
be your birthplace—is the last thing a wise man should do 
in the United States. 

The gigantic industrial landscape of Pittsburgh is more 
than merely grandiose. When we arrived there at nightfall, 
the best time of all, it was magically unreal. Hills, slopes 
and cliffs were turned into mere screens, a background for 
fabulous flames alternating with dark, heavy-red clouds. By 
the light of a Bessemer converter spitting dragon flames, we 
could suddenly see black water, smooth as oil-cloth reflect- 
ing the monstrous silhouette of a factory and a lacework of 
shining rails. It left us with a confused vision of fire, smoke 
and flames covering the familiar but infernal alchemy of steel. 


I. the morning, we set out to discover the Golden Triangle, 
the heart of Pittsburgh. But, instead of the narrow streets, 
high canyons and soot-blackened walls thet we had been 
promised, we fell upon a chaotic landscape which could 
only be described as the morning after an earthquake. It con- 
sisted of nothing but cranes, metal scaffolding, cement mix- 
ers, girders, and helmeted men furiously attacking the few 
remaining walls with electric hammers. But this city had not 
been the victim of any natural cataclysm. Pittsburgh was 
simply putting on a new suit and, from the debris, we could 
already see the city of the future arising. 

Forty storeys of steel and thirty storeys of aluminum stood 
proudly against the sky (after all, what materials would you 
expect Pittsburgh to use to build the most modern skyscrap- 
ers in the world?). The windows in their gleaming metallic 
walls were all huge port-holes of thick, polarized glass. 

Across the street, an entire block had been gutted, brought 
to earth and wiped out. But, as soon as the wrecker had fin- 
ished his job, he was to give way to the landscape gardener. 
In the end, the two will leave Pittsburgh with the greatest 
luxury that any modern city could possess—a park covering 
a five-storey underground parking garage. Further on, thirty- 
five acres had been razed in one fell swoop and trim new 
buildings were already going up with more*parks around 
them. 
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How had this violent operation of plastic surgery been per- 
formed on the world’s ugliest city on such a colossal scale? 
We learned that it was the work of American capitalism— 
a muscular capitalism that does not grow flabby by dozing off 
on top of its strong-boxes. Richard Mellon was the man re- 
sponsible for Pittsburgh’s face-lifting and it began the day that 
he called a group of his friends together at the city’s Du- 
quesne Club. 

“This city is too darned ugly,” he announced. His friends, 
major powers in steel, department stores, aluminum, oil and 
the electrical industry, agreed. They formed a small eommit- 
tee, later enlarged, whose first goal was to stop people like 
C—— from proudly proclaiming throughout the United States 
that they had been born in the ugliest city in America even 
if it cost millions to shut them up. They made a deal with 
the city: they would supply the dollars in exchange for a 
free hand. 

What we had seen in Pittsburgh was the first result of our 
millionaires’ indignation. But we still had not seen the new 
airport, the dam which will avert all future menace of floods, 
the tunnels to clear up traffic jams, and the 125 acres of 
slums which are to be eliminated in a single operation. 

And even the notorious smog has met its master, Although 
Richard Mellon could not stop factory furnaces and locomo- 
tives from smoking, he decreed that, from now on, they will 
have the right to emit nothing but No. 2 smoke. This, all 
reliable authorities assure us, will enable the citizens of 
Pittsburgh to achieve their historical dream of wearing the 
same white shirt from morning ‘til night. 


Pron Ohio on, not an hour went by without the country 
changing before our eyes. We were making a weird trip 
back through time. It was extremely difficult to describe, but 
we could feel it every time we stopped before one of the 
countless historical plaques dotting the countryside of this 
nation, devoted to its past more than any other in the world. 
In San Francisco, the plaques were commemorating histori- 
cal events of the 1800’s. As we moved east, we passed from 
the 19th century to the 18th. Then, as we crossed Pennsy]l- 
vania, West Virginia, Maryland, and Virginia, the 18th 
century appeared under the wheels of our Chevrolet—unex- 
pectedly promoted to a Time Machine—and became the 17th 
as we reached the shores of the Atlantic. 

The most extraordinary thing of all was the way the land- 
scape aged as we went further back into history. And, as it 
grew older, it became more European. We were driving 
through perfect replicas of Yorkshire or Sussex and suburbs 
that might have been transplanted, stone by stone, from 
Kent. The least little lane of elm trees shading an avenue of 
a small town was enough to tell us discreetly that civilization 
had taken root here long ago. This East is another America, 
an America probably more likely to charm a European eye. 
Thousands of details were so familiar that they touched our 
hearts. But where was the exuberance of California, the 
superb vigour of Texas and the youth of Arizona? 

These United States would have surprised us not nearly as 
much if we had approached them conventionally—as every 
one has for four centuries—from these shores, so often 
described. . . 

PIERRE AND RENEE GOSSET 





All phctographs for “Life in America,” except those otherwise 
indicated below, were taken for Réalités magazine by Edouard 
Boubat and are reprinted by courtesy of Réalités. Page 81, (top) 
USN&WR; page 82, (top right) A. Devaney; page 83, A Devaney, 
N.Y. Daily News from Gilloon Agency, Monkmeyer, Ford Motor Co.; 
page 84, (center right) A Devaney; page 90, (top) A. Hansen; page 
97, Black Star. 
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(This page presents the opinion of the Editor. The news pages are written by other staff members independently of these editorial views.) 











WHO IS FOOLING WHOM? 


BY DAVID LAWRENCE 


HE SOVIET NOTE in reply to President Eisenhower’s 

proposal to establish an international pool of atom- 
ic materials for peaceful uses is a masterpiece of decep- 
tive propaganda. 

With characteristic optimism, some officials in Paris, 
London and Washington, on reading the first news bul- 
letins, expressed satisfaction that something important 
had been achieved. But from a reading of the full text 
which came later, it was apparent that the Soviet Gov- 
ernment was playing the same old theme song. 

Just why there should be such outbursts of joy among 
any officials in the free world the moment the Soviets 
say they will “talk” is inexplicable. For several years 
now, the Communists not only have shown themselves 
willing to talk but amxious to use every such occasion to 
twist words to their propaganda advantage. 

The text of the Soviet note reveals an air of innocence 
and virtue, a professed devotion to the cause of peace, a 
supposedly deep aversion to anything aggressive, and 
an eloquent plea for a ban on weapons of mass destruc- 
tion. So confident are the Communist notewriters of 
their ability to fool the rest of the world that the Soviet 
Government brazenly protests it doesn’t believe in mil- 
itary blocs or alliances or military bases for itself on 
neighboring territories. Blandly the Soviet Government 
writes as if no such things have happened as the aggres- 
sion in Korea, or the infiltration of other countries by 
subversive agents of Moscow, or the military domina- 
tion of such countries as East Germany, Rumania, Bul- 
garia, Czechoslovakia, Poland and Communist China 
We are asked to put out of our minds the fact that the 
Red Army has its battalions stationed in every one of 
those supposedly sovereign and independent countries. 


The transparent insincerity and hypocrisy of 
the Soviet note nevertheless does not conceal the con- 
cern of the Kremlin that America has a huge stockpile 
of atomic weapons and a productive capacity which can 
increase the output from year to year. 

The Soviets naturally complain that the proposal to 
allocate atomic ingredients for peaceful purposes, as 
made by President Eisenhower, does not “tie the hands” 
of the major countries and prevent them from continu- 
ing to manufacture atomic weapons of war. What the 
Soviets would like the free world to do, of course, is to 
demolish its stockpile and stop all production of such 
weapons while the Communist regime—which has never 
been willing to agree to any effective system of in- 
ternational inspection—goes on building atomic arma- 
ments to catch up with the United States. 
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The American Government, on its part, announces a 
willingness to keep on talking with the Soviets, either 
publicly by more notes or privately through diplo- 
matic channels. But it is evident that Moscow—as a 
condition prerequisite to any final agreement—wants 
Red China admitted immediately to the United Nations 
and demands the scrapping at once of such alliances as 
the North Atlantic Treaty and the European Defense 
Community agreement. 

These mischievous provisions of the note show that 
the Soviet Government is still counting on dissension 
among the allies. Certainly as long as the London Gov- 
ernment openly advocates admission of Red China to 
the United Nations and as long as the Communist bloc 
in the French Parliament can keep the European De- 
fense Community proposal from being ratified, the 
Moscow notewriters need not worry. 


The United States Government, meanwhile, 
is entrapping itself in endless conversations with the 
Communists. The prevalent theory in Washington is 
that it is necessary to keep up indefinitely such an ex- 
change of views. The excuse is offered that somehow 
there is in all this an advance toward peace. 

Actually, this is wishful thinking. Various officials 
and influential newspapers in Europe are fooling their 
people, too. They are victims of a delusion that by mere 
talk or “negotiation” peace can be achieved. It is being 
mistakenly assumed that the Soviet Government really 
has been or is interested in conceding something funda- 
mental when it is under no compulsion whatsoever to 
concede anything. On the contrary, the longer the pa- 
laver goes on, the more confident the Communists are 
that the leaders of the free world will grow weary and 
surrender point after point. 

Thus is waged the battle of attrition of men’s minds. 
It is a kind of “brainwashing” by reiteration. 

Moral principle unfortunately has weakened already 
on our side, as shown by the readiness of the govern- 
ments of Britain, the United States and France to ne- 
gotiate and make deals with gangster governments. 

Sooner or later it must dawn on our statesmen that 
they have no leverage at all except economic pressure 
and moral ostracism to compel the Soviets to behave 
decently, and that to enter into any agreement with the 
Communists to ban existing weapons would be to com- 
mit suicide. 

The Soviets in the long run cannot fool the American 
people. It is important that the leaders of the free world 
shall not try to fool their own people, either. 
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There are ten Chrysler Industrial Engines and Power 
Units, from 217 cubic inches to 413 cubic inches dis- 
placement. All of them operate with gasoline, natural 
gas or L-P gas fuels. 

True to the Chrysler tradition, these engines, both 
In-line 6 and V-8, are among the most advanced 
design, best engineered and most powerful engines 
available today in their power ranges. Yet, thanks to 
famed Chrysler Research, they are constructed of 
lightweight, highly alloyed steels and allow amazing 
horsepower to weight ratios. 

They are, therefore, ideal engines for most any 
equipment, regardless of size or silhouette. Let our 
nearest dealer give you more details, you’ll be agree- 
ably surprised to know how inexpensive Chrysler 
Power—equipped to meet your specifications—is . . . 
that’s because Chrysler production facilities and man- 
ufacturing know-how allow us to custom-equip engines 
and make them available at mass-production prices. 

Install Chrysler with confidence. Our nationwide 
dealer organization assures you good service and fast 
parts availability. If you prefer, write us: Dept. 31, 
Industrial Engine Division, Chrysler Corporation, Trenton, Michigan. 
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Chrysler Industrial Model 16 Engine, 
265 Cubic Inches Displacement. 


complete engine, skid base, radiator 
and grille, instruments. and instrument 


panel, flywheel and flywheel housing. 


which also includes’ a twenty-five gal-. 
lon fuel tank.) 5 










Chrysler Industrial Model 20 V-8 En- 
gine, 331 Cubic Inches Displacement. 


Open Power Units include the 


is V-8 Open Power Unit, 





Chrysler Enclosed Power Units 
have the complete engine, in- 
struments, instrument panel, skid 
base, fuel tank, radiator and 
grille, as well as fully enclosing 
sheet metal—side panels and 
hood top panel. 










Street Paving Machine— 
powered with Chrysler 
Industrial Engine. 





Farm Combine— 
powered with Chrysler 
Industrial Engine. 


One-Half Yard Shovei— 
powered with Chrysler 
Industrial Engine. 


Fork Truck— 
powered with Chrysler 
Industrial Engine. 
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Walker’s DeLuxe makes an elegant Manhattan, sir 1 


Indeed this uncommonly good bourbon is a mark of thoughtful hospitality however you choose to serve 
it. For this 6-year-old straight whiskey by Hiram Walker is bourbon at its best. May we suggest 


that you welcome friends to your home and your club with elegant - tasting Walker’s DeLuxe? 


STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY « 6 YEARS OLD «© 90.4 PROOF * HIRAM WALKER & SONS INC., PEORIA, ILLINOIS 





